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| THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


| Wonder Where the Business Went? 


Y&R, L&N Get Shawmut, Armstrong; 
2Ex-Biow Accounts Yet Unclaimed 


‘Common Carriers?’ ... 


Networks Face 
‘Utility’ Status, 
Film Group Warns 


Nets Must Be Curbed or 
Face Complete Control, 
Syndicators Tell FCC 


WasHINGTON, May 31—Spokes- 
men for the newly organized Assn. 
of Television Film Producers 
warned today that television will 
invite regulation as a public util- 
ity, unless FCC’s chain broadcast 
rules are amended to assure free 
competition. 

In an all-day meeting with an 
FCC special network study group, 
the film companies complained 
that existing rules have enabled 
two major networks to take up 
93% of the peak hour program- 
ming in all but a handful of U.S. 
cities. 

While details of their proposals 
were not revealed, association 
spokesmen said they are proposing 
a cutback in the amount of op- 
tion time allowed for networks. In 
addition, they want FCC to limit} 
the number of hours stations may 
devote to network programs. 


® “The networks in seeking con- 
tinued protection against competi- 
tion are in effect saying that they 
should be in the position of rail- 


(Continued on Page 107) 


After Dropping 3 | Shee Dial idstiowe piuimastilins 
TV Shows, Colgate _— 


Buys 3 in Day Radio | 


New York, May 29—Daytime | 
radio picked up some support this | 
week from an advertiser who is 
dropping three daytime television | 
shows. 

The sponsor in the case is Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co., which will 
return to CBS Radio in September 
after an absence of nearly a year. 
Colgate will be a participating | 
sponsor on “Backstage Wife,” “Our 
Gal Sunday” and the “Second Mrs. | 
Burton.” Altogether the company | 
will carry ten units per week on 
these shows. 

This move followed Colgate’s | 
cancellation of “Howdy Doody,” 
“Feather Your Nest” and “Modern 
Romances” on NBC-TV. 

The soap maker’s agencies for | 
the radio buy are Ted Bates & Co. | 


OFF HER ROCK—EH?—Psyche plunges 
off her familiar White Rock trade- 
mark to introduce the company’s 
(Colgate dental cream), William "ew vodka mixer. Ads will break 
Esty Co. (Fab), Bryan Houston | the first week of June in 30 news- 
Inc. (Ajax) and Lennen & Newell | papers in New York, New Jersey 


(Ad detergent) . and Connecticut. MacManus, John 
& Adams is the agency. 


® Other new business at CBS Ra- 


‘Postal Hike Bill 
'Advances in House; 
Opposition Stiffens 


WAsHINGTON, May 31—The ad- 
ministration’s postal rate increase 
bill got a big send-off from the 
| House post office committee today, 
|but headed toward an uncertain 
|fate in the hands of a reluctant 
House Democratic leadership. 
| In informal talks with reporters 
| this week, House majority leader 
| John McCormack (D., Mass.) said 
his polls indicate Democrats “al- 
| most overwhelmingly” oppose pro- 
| posals for a 4¢ letter. He expressed 
reservations about any increase in 
second class rates which would en- 
| (Continued on Page 8) 


dio came from Sleep-Eze Co., Long 
Beach, Cal., which bought seg- 
ments of “Road of Life” and “Ro- 
mance of Helen Trent” as addi- 
tions to its current schedule on the 
network, and Phillips Packing Co., 
Cambridge, Md., which contracted 
for multi-weekly segments of 
“Wendy Warren and the News” on 
a southern hookup. 

Sleep-Eze is handled by M. B. 
Scott Inc., West Hollywood. The 
Phillips account is serviced by 
Marketing & Advertising Associ- 
ates, Philadelphia. 


As Sales Sag... 


Titans of Ad World 
Hold Line Where They 
Can; Plan ‘57 Comeback 


available. 
The material presented here 


International Marketing: Slow, Steady Progress 


The ever-increasing importance of overseas markets to Amer- 
ican business men is brought into sharper focus for the first time 
by Apvertisinc AcE in this issue. Starting on Page 43 is a re- 
view of the international marketing scene, including a country- 
by-country study of markets abroad for which information is 


ments: First, the methods used by American marketers to reach 
overseas areas; the second is the way advertising and marketing 
is conducted within individual countries by their own nationals. 


were on this Motor City, because 
the cutbacks in auto production 
promised to have some immediate 
repercussions on ad volume. 
What the advertising business 
‘was beginning to feel was already 
/being felt by the rubber business 


is divided into two basic seg- | (Firestone laid off 775 workers, 


| 18,096,416, or 5,000,000 above the 
‘same point in 1955). 
Because the automobile business 


K&E Opens Mexico City Shop; Unveils 
International Advertising New Look’ 


Y&R, Erwin, Wasey, 
FC&B Also Are Active 
as World Ad Field Stirs 


New York, June 1—Kenyon &| 
Eckhardt today opened in Mexico 
City an office designed to be the 
first in a worldwide K&E net- 
work. 

On the international front this 
week, there were also these devel- 
opments: | 

Young & Rubicam bought out a| 
Puerto Rican agency. 

ADVERTISING AGE learned that 
Foote, Cone & Belding will switch | 
its Latin American headquarters 
from New York to Mexico City 
July 1. 

David Williams, president of| 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., told AA his 
agency is planning to open up new | 
foreign offices. | 


Derroit, June 1—This week the | 
eyes of the advertising business | 


|Goodrich 140; tire inventories at} 
\the end of March were a record | 


Some Car Makers Gun 
Ads; Others Set Brakes 


jis such a tremendous factor in 
|advertising (the Big Three auto- 
| makers—General Motors, Ford 
|and Chrysler—were the three top 
jranking national advertisers in 
1955), and because the automobile 
business is one in which produc- 
tion and advertising are imme- 
diately linked through the per- 
car-advertising-allowance system, 
the production slashes had imme- 
diate impact on the national ad- 
vertising picture. ; 


@ In general, however, there 
seemed to be a strong inclina- 
tion among auto companies to hold 
the line on ad _ expenditures. 
As sales of new automobiles have 
| continued to sag, at least one man- 
(Continued on Page 103) 


Formation of K&E’s interna- 
tional division and appointment} spices and other food products; the 


Last Minute News Flashes 


R. T. French Co. Names Compton for Sauces 
Rocuester, N. Y., June 1—The R. T. French Co. has named Compton 

Advertising to handle its new mustard sauce and spaghetti sauce mix. 

J. Walter Thompson Co. is the agency for French’s mustard extracts, 


pet supplies and silver polish parts 


of Robert Cole as vp and director| of the account are handled by Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 


of international operations—both | Philadelphia. 
previously reported in AA—were | 
officially announced Tuesday. Mr. 
Cole, who joined the agency in 


Commonwealth Shoe Names Grey Advertising 


Wuirman, Mass., June 1—Effective July 1, Commonwealth Shoe & 


January, was formerly ad director 
of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
and before that headed up Grant 
Advertising’s international divi- 
sion. 


® In an exclusive interview, Mr. 
Cole gave AA the background of 
this overseas expansion by K&E, 
the eighth-ranking agency in the 
country. He reported: 

1. The agency’s executive com- 
mittee has reached the conclusion 
that international trade will be 
the next great area of expansion 
for American business. 

(Continued on Page 107) 


Leather Co. has appointed Grey Advertising, New York, to handle ad- 
vertising of its line of shoes, including Bostonians, Footsavers, Mans- 
|fields and Bostonian Jrs. Grey will succeed Foote, Cone & Belding, 
|New York. 


Norman, Craig Resigns; Bon Ami to Name Agency 

New York, June 1—Norman, Craig & Kummel has resigned Bon 
| Ami Co., which will name a new agency next week. The next agency 
also will get to handle advertising for a new product the company is 
| now readying. 


VHF Men Form ‘Maximum Service’ Group 


| 


| day and formed an organization to be known as the Assn. of Maximum 
| Service Telecasters. Robert D. Swezey, exec vp of WDSU-TV, presided. 
i (Additional News Flashes on Page 107) 


New Or.teans, June 1—More than 100 vhf tv station operators from | 


| San Francisco to New York met in a special one day session here to- | 
Whether or not tr 


All Accounts but Wile 
Liquor Brands, White Rose 
Tea Have Come to Roost 


New York, June 1—With Arm- 
strong Rubber naming Lennen & 
Newell and National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston selecting Young & 
Rubicam as its agency, only Julius 
Wile (liquors) and Seeman Bros. 
(White Rose Tea), of all the Biow 
Co.’s accounts, still remain without 
an agency commitment. 

Since the beleaguered Milton 
Biow folded his agency April 6, 
after a loss of perhaps $25,000,000 
in an earlier six-week period, his 
accounts have fluttered out like 
this: 

Benrus watch to Lennen & New- 
ell; Hudson Pulp & Paper to Nor- 
man, Craig & Kummel; Lanolin 
Plus to Russel M. Seeds; Bond 
Stores to Joseph Katz Co. in the 
East, Compton in the West; Eng- 
lander Co. to North Advertising; 
IXL Foods to Weiner, Ohleyer, 
Reynolds & Baker, which also 
got Biow’s Flotill Products, and 
Langendorf Bakeries division of 
Langendorf United Bakeries to 
Compton. Julius Wile and Seeman 
Bros. probably will announce their 
new agency connections some time 
after June 5. 


s What led to Biow’s shuttering 
his shop was the loss of Pepsi- 
Cola and its $6,500,000 billing last 
December; the exit of the $8,000,- 
000 Whitehall Pharmacal business; 
the entry and prompt exit of the 
$9,000,000 Schlitz beer business; 
the resignation of the $2,500,000 
Ruppert account to get Schlitz, and 
the loss of Philip Morris and its 
$8,000,000 billing. 


2 Paper Makers 
Hike Book Stock 
Price $13 a Ton 


New York, June 1—Higher 
contract prices on book paper were 
announced this week by two 
major mills. 

S. D. Warren Co. and Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co. have each 
raised contract prices on coated 
papers $13 a ton, effective with the 
July 1 quarter. Merchant prices 
will be raised proportionately. 

According to local paper mer- 
chants, this is one of the stiffest 
price hikes in recent years. As 
previously reported (AA, May 28), 
higher book paper prices have been 
anticipated in the local paper mar- 
ket. But few expected the hike to 
be so steep. 


s In April, Crown-Zellerbach 
Kimberly-Clark, and Oxford ~ 
prices on coated pape 
~ 
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vepaintained at Reed’s address, at 
¥ a 


Advertising Is 
Copy Man’s WPA, 
Says Martineau 


Cuicaco, May 29---Pierre Mar- 
tinean, research director of the 
Chicago Tribune, stepped between 
the contestants in the old battle 
between copy and research today, 
knocked the combatants’ heads 
together and held up the hand of 
the new champion—art. 

Research, he said, is too analyti- 
cal; copy too glib. Because it bet- 
ter penetrates people’s emotions, 
he said, art is what makes adver- 
tising work. He spoke before the 
Art Directors Club of Chicago. 

Citing Starch readership figures 
which, he said, showed that the 
readership of the top—or art— 
half of ads is 50% and the bottom 
—or copy—half is from 0% to 4%, 
Mr. Martineau referred to adver- 
tising as a “WPA for copy people.” 

Art, he said, is growing ever 
more important in advertising. For 
example, he said, in establishing 
such a product attribute as status, 
it is necessary to do it subtly— 
using art. “If you say it in words,’ 
he said, “the people run away.” 


Divisions’ Prestige 
Is New Ad Theme of 
Continental Can Co. 


New York, May 29—Continen- 
tal Can Co. is breaking a new se- 
ries of ads in June in Business 
Week, Fortune and Time as a new 
development in its “reputation- 
building” campaign. 

The new ads, which will appear 
on a monthly schedule, will be 
four-color bleed pages or center 
spreads. The company’s current 
campaign is directed at top busi- 
ness management, future execu- 
tives, and the general public. Copy 
will stress that every Continental 
division is a leader in its field and 


® The new Chevrolet outdoor 
campaign, with its one-word des- 
ignation, “Frisky,” Mr. Martineau 
said, “is something the ‘word 
watchers’ just don’t understand. 
“The average person,” he de- 
clared, “just doesn’t trust words. 
We've been punished all our lives, 
from school days on, for not un- 
derstanding words, but never for 
not understanding pictures.” 


FIBRE ORUMS? 


— - 
=, — —ee « 


COnTimem TAL € can Commany 


NEW SERIES—Continental Can Co. launches the first of a new series 

of ads in Business Week (June 2), Time (June 4) and in Fortune 

(July). Ads will concentrate on the company’s packaging divisions 

and will run monthly. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn is the 
agency. 


that the company offers a com- 
plete, tailor-made packaging serv- 
ice. 

To emphasize the company’s di- 
versification over the past few 
years, the new campaign will con- 
centrate on Continental’s packag- 
ing divisions. The opening ad 
features the fiber drum division. 
It will be followed by ads on metal 
and paper containers, flexible 
packaging and others. 


® Previous steps in Continental’s 
advertising have dealt with its con- 
|tributions to specific industries 
|and businesses, such as meat, vege- 
tables, fruits and berries, coffee, 
beer and chemicals. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born is the agency. 


Therefore, he said, words create a 
feeling of tension in the reader 
which is not present in the picto- 
rial phase of ads. 

“Too many copy people,” he 
added, “are just clever people who 
mistake cleverness for profundity.” 

“Research, on the other hand,” 
Mr. Martineau said, “while it can 
be very helpful, also sometimes is 
harmful when it becomes so ‘scien- 
tific’ as to de-emphasize the im- 
portance of the unconscious mind 
in creating ads. 


McGraw-Hill Exec Is 
Speaker at Meeting of 
European Publishers 


COPENHAGEN, May 29—‘“Business 
papers are, in a basic economic 
sense, the cornerstone of the entire 
structure of the press, television 
and radio industries of the U.S.” 

Dexter M. Keezer, vp and direc- 
tor of the department of economics, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., de- 
livered this message here at the 
12th congress of the International 
Federation of the Periodical Press. 

Some 200 magazine executives 
from 16 countries attended IFPP’s 
five-day congress, which closed 
May 11. 

Mr. Keezer told the meeting that 


@ “Too muck research,” he said, 
“ends up as a set of rules—a box 
around the creative person.” 
Many ads, he said, are successful 
as a result of unconscious creativ- 
ity, and in these cases—he listed 
the campaigns for Marlboro cig- 
arets and for Breck shampoo— 
there is no objective, analytical 
way of explaining their success. 
Ads for Cheer detergent, he 
said, “appeal to women with ma- 
sochistic elements in their char- 
acters.” No one, he said, knows 


why. in the U.S. there is a reciprocal re- 

lationship today between business 
Names Miss Hutchinson paper success and consumer maga- 
zine success. Business papers, he 
explained, have become more im- 


Margaret Hutchinson, formerly 
advertising and business manager 
of the Correlator, a monthly pub- 
lished by the National Assn. of 
Home Builders, has been named 
director of industry relations of| 
the National Housing Center, 
New York. 


Kal, Ehrlich Boosts Three - 
Kal, Ehrlich & Merrick, Wash-| 
ington, has promoted three of its 
staff. They are Charles L. Smith | 
Jr., to am account executive; Flor-| 
ence Sherman, tv assistant director | 
of the radio-tv department, and | 
Harry L. Merrick Jr., to manager 
of the direct mail department. | 


Kashins Affiliates with Reed caries r. riety has been named di- 
iou Kashins Advertising, New | rector of marketing of W. B. Doner 
York, has affiliated with Reed Ad-| Co., Detroit. He formerly was a 
Veer, ae Coens amen. | marketing executive of Biow Co. 
: land before that was with Lennen 

A 1 be a 
tive st Reed, snd offices wil |& Newell, Borden Co. and Procter 


& Gamble Co. 


|| business papers has increased 40% 


Business Paper's Role in Building 
All Advertising Is Told by Keezer 


portant with the advent of an 
economy of abundance. 

He pointed out that one-third 
of U.S. production now goes for 
“optional consumption”—that is, 
for goods and services which con- 
sumers are under no compulsion 
to buy for reasons of comfort or 
convenience. In this situation, he 
explained, business papers play a 
key role in educating industry on 
how to produce, distribute and 
sell, thereby stimulating large- 
scale advertising in other media. 


® Giving a rundown on the U.S. 
business press, Mr. Keezer report- 
ed: 


e There are 2,000 publications, 
with a combined circulation of 
45,000,000, varying individually 
from 300 to 600,000. 


e They account for 29% of the 
total revenue of periodicals, 8% of 
the total press revenue (counting) 
daily newspapers) and 4.5% of the | 
revenue received by print and 
broadcast media. 


e@ In 1955, business papers carried 


1,000,000 ad pages, compared to 
100,000 for the general periodical 


Commission Pay B 


4A‘s Head Rebuts ANA 
Criticisms, Says System 
Is Incentive Creator 


New York, May 29—A defense 
of the traditional media commis- 
sion system was made yesterday 
by Frederic R. Gamble, president 
of the American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, who charged that 
some advertisers want to reduce 


In ‘Fluid’ Market, 
CBS-Columbia May 
End TV Set-Making 


NEw York, May 29—CBS-Col- 
umbia, which already has cut 


ing more stringent measures—in- 
cluding cessation of manufacturing 
operations—to meet the problem 
of declining tv set sales. 

Frank Stanton, president of Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System, of 
which CBS-Columbia is a subsid- 
iary, said six alternatives are un- 
der consideration by the receiver 
manufacturer. He listed the pos- 
sibilities in this order: 

1. “Merger with or acquisition 
of other tv receiver manufacturing 
companies. 

2. “Greater concentration on spe- 
cial types of sets such as color and 
small-screen b&w portable, rather 
than on the former staple, 21” 
b&w. 

3. “Expansion of our manufac- 
turing activities by acquiring new, 
modern, efficient facilities in the 
place of the present Long Island 
City plant. 

4. “Subcontracting a substantial 


quirements, as is not uncommon in 
the appliance field, by having 
chassis manufactured by other 
companies. 

5. “Halting our television re- 
ceiver manufacturing operations 
altogether. 

6. “Operating on a minimum 
basis until the situation clarifies.” 

In his memo to officers of CBS, 
Mr. Stanton described the problem 
as follows: 


s “The tv set manufacturing in- 

dustry is now in an extremely 

fluid state. Not only has there 
(Continued on Page 104) 


down on its personnel, is consider-| 


portion of our manufacturing re-| 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


enefits Advertiser 


By Building Creativity, Says Gamble 


agency commissions. 

Mr. Gamble issued a statement 
in the wake of the settlement by 
consent decrees of the anti-trust 
suit against six defendants, the 


For a more detailed discussion 
of the commission system and cre- 
ativity, see the article by H. G. Lit- 
tle on Page 87. 


Four A’s, American Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., Periodical Pub- 
lishers Assn., Associated Business 
Publications and the Agricultural 
Publishers Assn. and the Publish- 
ers Assn. of New York. 

The statement follows: 

“Now that all the defendant as- 
sociations in the anti-trust action 
have settled their parts of the ac- 
tion, a statement may be in order 
about what the settlements mean, 
especially in relation to recent 
speeches and published statements 
by some executives of client com- 
panies and the Assn. of National 
Advertisers. 

(Note: These executives include 
John McLaughlin, advertising and 
sales director of Kraft Foods Co. 
and chairman of a special commit- 
tee of the ANA to study methods 
of agency compensation, and Don- 
ald S. Frost, vp and advertising 
director of Bristol-Myers products 
division. Both spoke at a Pebble 
Beach, Cal., meeting of the ANA— 
AA, May 21.) 


= “It remains true, as I said at 
the time of the Four A’s settle- 
ment, that there is no need for 
anything drastic to happen to any 
part of the advertising industry. 
Only the associations that were 
involved in the action are affected, 
and only collective actions by 
them. 

“The settlements did not and do 
not in any way relate to the com- 


pensation arrangements among 
individual agencies, media and 
advertisers. Such arrangements 


are specifically exempted. 
“Several advertiser speakers re- 
| cently have referred to the settle- 
ments as a ‘reason’ for raising the 
|subject of agency compensation. 
There is no need for them to do 
| this, other than that they wish to 
| do so. 
| “They have stated that a number 


(Continued on Page 109) 


Cuicaco, May 29—Litigation of 
Robinson-Patman Act price dis- 
crimination cases has done little 
to resolve controversial aspects of 
the 20-year old law, according to 
Prof. Corwin D. Edwards, former 
director of the bureau of indus- 
trial economics of the Federal 
Trade Commission, now with the 
school of business of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

He made this appraisal before 


}| press. 


® Of the business press, 28% are 
supported solely by ad revenues | 
e In the past 20 years, income of 


faster than that of general maga- 
zines. 

Mr. Keezer said American busi- 
ness papers still have “some seri- 
ous deficiencies.” He complained 
that some papers are too “narrow,” 
neglecting broad developments of 
interest to the specialist groups 


some papers take their lead on| 
publishing policy from their ad- 


Use Pros, Not 
Rookies, in Direct 


(the controlled circulation papers)-| wai] Hod n Asks 
a gso 


Cuicaco, May 29—Dick Hodgson, 
executive editor of Advertising 
Requirements and Industrial Mar- 
keting, last week charged that 
amateurs are ruining direct mail 
advertising campaigns that should 
be handled by professionals. 

Speaking at the third annual di- 
rect mail day conference spon- 


they service. Secondly, he said,/sored by the Mail Advertising| 


Club of Chicago, Mr. Hodgson 


vertisers and subscribers, thus be- ments to assign high-caliber talent 
(Continued on Page 104) 


(Continued on Page 104) 


Robinson-Patman Act Is Enforced on Random 
Basis of Business Rivalries, Edwards Finds 


| the local chapter of the American 
Marketing Assn. here recently as 

/he described the initial phases of 
a study he is currently conducting 
for the Brookings Institution to de- 
termine the impact the act has had 
on businesses affected by litigation 
under it. Thus far the study has 
surveyed and classified the cases 
in which FTC has issued cease and 

| desist orders to defendants. 

Much of the enforcement, ac- 
| cording to the study, has been the 
/result of various patterns of busi- 
|ness organization, rather than in 
the interest of the economy as a 
whole. 


|@ One major bone of contention 
|still unclarified by the litigation, 
Mr. Edwards said, centers on the 
charge that the law’s standards or 
the commission’s application of 
_them make it almost impossible 
'for a defendant to escape charges 
of price discrimination simply by 
| showing that price differences are 
| justified by differences in cost. 

Of the total of 345 price viola- 
'tion cases settled by FTC under 


‘urged agencies and ad depart-| the act, he said, only 11 cases have 


| been fully litigated with full price 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Ogilvy AddsaFew | 
More Words About 
Hard-Sell ‘Humbugs’ | 


Cuicaco, May 29—David Ogilvy, 
president of Ogilvy, Benson &| 
Mather, New York, stuck an insert 
into a speech of last fall in which 
he argued for the “long view” of 
advertising—one which emphasized 
the brand image, not the imme-| 
diate sale (AA, Nov. 14, '55). 

Mr. Ogilvy’s new passage ap-| 
peared in what was essentially a/| 
rerun of the same speech, delivered 
here last week at a dinner in be-| 
half of the Combined Jewish Ap-| 
peal. But it amplified his grudge | 
against certain “humbugs” who 
place undue emphasis on the im-| 
mediate sale in advertising. 

What surprised Mr. Ogilvy about | 
these advocates of the Claude Hop- 
kins approach, he said, is that 
“they behave as if they had a 
monopoly on salesmanship. In at- 
tacking the rest of us, and in de- 
fending themselves, they are al- 
ways boasting about ‘making the 
little ole cash register ring.’ 


= “I always distrust advertising 
men who make these appeals to the! week to confer with David B. Wil-| 
cash register. They remind me of liams, president of Erwin, Wasey 
the demagogic politicians who talk |& Co., Walter A. Graebner had an| 
about ‘our boys,’ and accuse their | encouraging report on the Erwin, | 
political opponents of callous in- | Wasey shop in London. | 
difference to the fate of ‘our boys.’; Mr. Graebner was formerly | 
“Of course, everybody’s in favor | Time Inc.’s top man in Europe. He | 
of ‘our boys.’ And everybody in| was appointed managing director | 
advertising is in favor of making | of Erwin, Wasey’s London office in | 
the cash register ring. That’s what | November, 1953. At that time, the| 
advertising is all about. joffice had 200 employes. Mr. 
“The only difference,” Mr. Ogil-| Graebner told Apvertisinc AcE it 
vy contended, “is that some of us ‘now has 304. 
are interested in making it ring | Thos. Hedley & Co., Procter & 
repeatedly—not just once, but Gamble subsidiary in Britain, has 
again and again, generation after contributed heavily to this growth. 
generation. |In the U. S., Erwin, Wasey is not 
“It’s all a great deal more com- on P&G’s agency roster. In Britain, 
plicated than these humbugs would it has been appointed to handle 
have you believe,” he said. |Cheer, Fluffo and Gleem. 


‘Unto Every One That Hath Shall Be Given’ — 
McCann Man Wins ‘Holiday’ Fire Engine 


(Picture on Page 105) 

New York, May 29—To the de- 
lirious delight of his three children, 
Peter Schaeffer, account executive 
at McCann-Erickson, won the 1921 | Godfrey, Four A’s; Frederick An- 
American-LaFrance pumper, the derson, McCann-Erickson; Peter | 
top prize in Holiday’s 10th anni-| R. Steverango and Jonas K. Moore} 
versary adman’s contest. |of BBDO—all of New York; Ward}! 
Runner-up in the contest was Hicks, Ward Hicks Advertising, | 
Dorothy Nelms, media buyer with | Albuquerque; W. Washburn, Hoag 


New York, May 29—Here last; 


Other lucky winners, who were 
rewarded with such prizes as a 
panic switch, trial balloons and a 
deerfoot hat rack, include Kenneth 


Lindsey & Co., Richmond, Va., who 
tied with Mr. Schaeffer in match-| 
ing up 14 sets of scrambled pic-| 
tures of ad execs. She lost to him, | 
however, in writing a tie-breaking | 
essay. Nevertheless, she too was 
awarded fire-fighting equipment— 
a desk-size fire extinguisher— 
along with a trip to New York for 
the awards luncheon. 


| 
| 


by 


BON VOYAGE—Remington Rand is 
“launching” its new electric type- 
writer with this champagne-bottled 
ad, scheduled for nine magazines 
in June. Leeford Advertising, New 
York, is the agency. Tv also will 
be used, handled by Compton Ad- 
vertising, New York. 


a new era of typing perfection 
$ Covnigion 3 


Pietro A we 


& Provandie, Boston; E. Arnetrano, 
Flack Advertising, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Nicholas Burchuk, Brooke, Smith, 
French & Dorrance, Detroit; and 
Cc. A. Beaumont, Beaumont & Hoh- 
man, Seattle. 


‘SEP’ Accepts Horizontal Ads 


Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, has announced that horizon- 
tal half-page advertisements are. 
now available in The Saturday 
Evening Post. Only vertical half- 
pages have been available pre- 
viously. The new horizontal ads 
will cost $10,050 for b&w, $12,750, 
for black and one color and $16,-| 
000 for four colors. 


WALTER GRAEBNER, head of Erwin, Wasey & Co., London, confers with 
David B. Williams (right), president of the agency, in New York. 


Personnel Up 50% Since ‘53, Erwin, Wasey’‘s 
London Operation Nears $12,000,000 Billing 


The export department of Erwin, 
Wasey’s London office is also ac- 
tive in P&G’s international opera- 
tions, which now encompass 20 to 
30 countries. 


s Mr. Graebner told AA he be- 
lieves commercial television, which 
started in Britain last September, 
“is now over the hump.” He said 
Erwin, Wasey now has 10% of its 
billings in tv. Agency clients who 
are using the new medium include: 
Hoover, Goodyear, Kayser-Bondor, 
Quaker Oats, Sunbeam-Talbot, 
Philips and Johnson’s wax. 

Erwin, Wasey, London, and Er- 
win, Wasey, New York, have only 
two clients in common: Carnation 
Co. and Texas Co. (marketing in 
Britain with Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia as Caltex). 

Mr. Graebner was born in Ohio 
but has been a British resident 
since 1937, when he became Time’s 
first London correspondent. A 
personal friend of Sir Winston 
Churchill, he helped negotiate the 
contract for the publishing of the 
Churchill memoirs in Life. 

Mr. Graebner told AA that bill- 
ings this year are running 25% 
ahead of 1955. He did not give 
volume figures, but AA under- 
stands the office is now approach- 
ing the $12,000,000 level. 


‘Newsweek’ Advances Two 

Charles Kane, formerly assistant 
to Newsweek vp Gibson McCabe, 
has been appointed eastern adver- 
tising manager of the magazine. 
Jay Melvin succeeds to Mr. Kane’s 
previous position. Mr. Kane came 
to Newsweek in 1952 from Scien- 
tific American. Mr. Melvin, with 
the magazine since 1952, formerly 
was with Time. 


Allen Joins Ohio Advertising 
Donald Allen, formerly with 
Vichek Tool Co., has been named 
an account executive of Ohio Ad- 
vertising Agency, Cleveland. 


Masses Are There, But... 


New Advertiser Group 
Chairman Urges Industry, 
to Take Ads ‘Seriously’ — 


BompBay, May 29—Government | 
and industry leaders here have 
been warned that India can’t be- 
come a great mass market for| 
goods and services without the| 


In ‘55, 80% of Sears’ 
Record Ad Budget 
Went to Newspapers 


Cuicaco, June 1—Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. invested $41,775,600 in 
newspaper advertising last year, a 
10.9% increase over the previous 
high in 1954 of $37,673,800, accord- 
ing to a compilation just com- 
pleted by the big retailer. 

The newspaper advertising was 
spread among 1,012 daily and 
weekly newspapers. Linage in 1955 
reached a total of 270,574,200, 8.7% 
greater than in 1954. 

Newspapers shared 80.1% of 
Sears’ total retail media budget of 
$52,227,500, another record, ex- 
ceeding 1954 by 11%, Sears re- 
ported. 

Other media, which shared in a 
$10,451,900 expenditure last year, 
were local radio and television, 
circulars, outdoor and miscellane- 
ous media such as fashion shows. 


® Edward Gudeman, vp in charge 
of merchandising, credited news- 
papers with playing “a vital role 
in our being able to move a record 
quantity of goods last year.” 

“In developing future sales pro- 
motion plans,” he continued, “we 
intend to follow the policy of 
placing our main reliance on the 
newspapers as a means of reach- 
ing the nation’s consumers, just 
as we have done in the past.” 

He said that Sears will take its 
first major step in national adver- 


tising with color pages in a group 
of national magazines. How much | 
was not revealed, but it was hinted | 
that this would take a very small | 
amount of the ad budget. 


Mass Marketing in India Awaits 
Literacy, Communications: Khatau 


development of large-scale adver- 
tising. 

The warning was issued by 
Dharamsey M. Khatau as he took 
office as chair- 
man of the Indi- 
an Society of Ad- 
vertisers. Mr. 
Khatau, a leading 
shipping and tex- 
tile magnate, also 
heads the largest 
cement company 
in India. 

Mr. Khatau 
pointed out that 
the Indian man- 
ufacturer has a 
big advertising advantage over his 
counterparts in many other coun- 
tries because he can “look forward 
to reaching a market of more than 
360,000,000.” 


D. M. Khatau 


s Although poor communications, 
the inaccessibility of villages and 
a high percentage of illiteracy 
make this market difficult to 
reach, Mr. Khatau said he expects 
these obstacles eventually to be 
overcome. “Then,” said he, “the 
opportunity to reach the country’s 
millions by every available me- 
dium and means of publicity will 
be widened.” And he added: 

“For the producer of every com- 
modity who hopes to mass market, 
it will be necessary to use all 
available media. Only by develop- 
ing a mass market can the prices 
of goods be reduced. 

“This is borne out by the 
experience of every country, par- 
ticularly the U. S., where manu- 
facturers have exploited the po- 
tentialities of the mass market by 
arranging advertising campaigns 
which, perhaps, have no equal in 
any other part of the world.” 


ws Mr. Khatau likened India’s situ- 
ation to that of the U. S. “We have 
a potential mass market for every 
consumer product,” he said, “but 
to realize that potentiality, the 


|/manufacturer must tell his far- 


flung public about the nature of 
his product and its special virtues. 
(Continued on Page 109) 


Stung by NBC, TV Film Companies 
Stand with Moore for Network Curbs 


New Film Group Calls 
for ‘Solution’ Instead 
of ‘Smokescreen’ Attack 


New York, May 29—Four major 
tv film companies have accused 
National Broadcasting Co. of set- 
ting up a smokescreen of irrelevant 
charges to obscure the fact that 


local and regional advertisers are 


Highlights of This Week's Issue 


AFA convention to mark Ben | 
Franklin’s 250th birthday Page 16. 


Petri Wine, Swiss Colony sued 


for “demoralizing” wine mar- 
ket 
New support for more non-CBC tv 
stations voiced in Canada Page 24 
RKO proposes fm “good music” 
network to FCC 
Irish agency head hits 4A’s on 
consent decree Page 30 
Puerto Rico rum ads will empha- 
size ways of serving ....Page 38 
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Bright future for ad business in 29 
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handling of Catholic publica- 
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Community relations programs be- 
coming business pr _ activ- 
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“Translator” stations get FCC ap- 
proval 
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REGULAR FEATURES 


| Advertising Market Place 
Along the Media Path 
| Chain Store Sales 
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| Voice of the Advertiser 


What They're Saying 


deeecesesseeeenerseererseseteseees 


at a “hopeless disadvantage” in 
competing with national advertis- 
ers for peak tv time. : 

The film leaders, who have 
formed a new organization called 
the Assn. of Television Film Dis- 
tributors, made their statement in 
answer to a lengthy NBC state- 
ment filed yesterday with the Sen- 
ate interstate and foreign com- 
merce committee. 

NBC charged the film syndi- 
cators (AA, May 28) with attack- 
ing the network system in an effort 
“to create a vacuum in the existing 
service so that they can fill it with 
their own product.” The network 
identified five film companies as 
the “undisclosed interests” for 
whom Richard Moore, president of 
KTTV, Los Angeles, was speaking 
when he cailed for an end to op- 
tion time and “must buy” agree- 
ments (AA, April 2). 


® Four of the five—Official Films, 
Screen Gems, Television Programs 
of America and Ziv Television 
Programs—lent their names to the 
film companies’ joint answer. They 
also are the charter members of 
the new distributors association. 
RKO Teleradio Pictures, the fifth 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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Breaking 
Alt 


Advertising 
Records... 


The ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH published more 
than 3,700,000 lines of advertising during April, 1956 
. . . anew high record for a single month. 


Post-Dispatch leadership in Total Advertising last 
year was the greatest on record. That record is being 
exceeded. Here are the monthly gains in advertising: 


January, 1956 

178,351 Lines Gain or 6.6% 
February, 1956 

388,978 Lines Gain or 14.6% 
March, 1956 

201,298 Lines Gain or 


April, 1956 


475,908 Lines Gain or 14.6% 
FIRST 4 MONTHS* 


6.1% 


s 


. 
f. 
: 
: 


1,244,535 Lines Gain or 10.5% 


During the first 4 months of 1956, the Post-Dispatch 
published more than 13,000,000 lines of Paid Adver- 
tising to break all records for a St. Louis newspaper. 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch offers advertisers the 
most thorough and most economical coverage avail- 
able of the important St. Louis market. 


*Source: Media Records Figures. “Parade,” distributed 
with the Sunday Post-Dispatch, not included. 


ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


First in Advertising for 55 consecutive years 


Circulation Now 


402,439 Daily 
480,084 Sunday 
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New York, May 31—Crowell- 
Collier, reported last week in an 
ADVERTISING AGE agency commis- 
sion roundup as not having drafted 
any letter to tell agencies its views 
on the subject, now has done just 
that. 

Shepard Spink, vp and director 
of advertising, has written that 
C-C “will continue to allow you 
the 15% discount from card rates 
on all space which you may place 
in our magazines in recognition of 
the many services which you... 
continue to perform in our behalf. 
These include, most importantly, 
the creation of good advertising 
and the development of strong and 
successful advertisers, to say noth- 
ing of credit and billing functions.” 


= Although no other major pub- 
lishers have advised AA of the is- 
suance of similar letters to adver- 
tisers and agencies, Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, publisher of 
five industrial business papers, 
this week requested that it be in- 
cluded in the list of publishers on 
record as planning no change in 
the present operation of the agency 
commission system by media. The 
Penton publications are Automa- 
tion, Foundry, Machine Design, 
New Equipment Digest and Steel. 


out that the Hearst Magazines’ 
policy of “no change” applies also 
to American Druggist and Motor, 
the two Hearst magazine proper- 
ties which were not included in the 
list published on Page 134 of AA’s 
May 28 issue. 

Well over 300 media of all types 
—magazines, newspapers, farm 


AA was also requested to point | 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Crowell-Collier Letter Says 15% 
Discount Stays; Penton Added to List 


publications, business papers, radio 
and television stations and net- 
works, outdoor advertising plants 
and others—have now gone on 
record as planning no change in 
their present methods of allowing 
commissions to agencies, and of 
not allowing agency commissions 
to “direct” advertisers. 


ABP Members Form 
Field Selling Unit 


Hot Sprincs, Va., May 29— 
A publishers’ field selling organ- 
ization for members of the Associ- 
ated Business Publications moved 
a long step toward realization here 
last Saturday. 

Following discussion of a plan 
for organization of a separate or- 
ganization to handle field sub- 
scription sales which was pre- 
sented by a committee headed by 
Robert B. Birnbaum, Breskin Pub- 
lications, New York, the projected 
minimum of 20 publications quick- 
ly expressed a desire to join. 

The group met informally on 
Sunday to discuss further details, 
and hopes to complete organiza- 
tional plans shortly. 


Walker Elected Chairman 

Ward J. Walker, Desert Hotel 
Corp., Spokane, has been elected 
chairman of the Washington State 
Advertising Commission, which 
administers state funds for tourist 
promotion. Ray L. Bachman, Van- 
couver Columbian, was named 
vice-chairman. Cole & Weber, Se- 
attle, is the agency for the com- 
mission. 


in the News and Record. 


Greensboro 


News and Record 


* GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
e Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
e®eeeeeneee3neeeeeeeteteet ee 


“This is the size we make for the 
Growing Greensboro Market!" 


To make sales roll to new highs in North Carolina, tell you: 

story to the Growing Greensboro Market. In this concentrated 

market one-fifth of the state’s $3 billion in retail sales every 
ear are made to one-sixth of the state’s populatiun. 

Put your schedule on ball-bearings—with an advertising pro- 


It saturates the 12-county ABC 


reensboro retail trading area with more than 100,000 circu- 
lation—over 400,000 daily readers. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
Market aad selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 
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Basketball 
coaches take 
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me. magazines — ABC qverage ended 12/31/55 — a nd so do 


magazine 


‘i = os advertisers! 


THIS WEEK LIFE S.E. POST LOOK COLLIER’S 
11,145,777 5,600,000 4,764,879 4,061,572 3,776,538 


SR TTRSA\YQO TM AMERICA’S LARGEST FAMILY MAGAZINE 


MAGAZINE. 
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Long Appoints Two A.£.s 

James T. Stevenson, formerly 
with Caples Co., and Charles G. 
Gerdon, who previously headed his 
own agency, have joined the San 
Francisco office of Long Advertis- 
ing as account executives. 


|Grant Labs to Cappel, Pera 

| Cappel, Pera & Reid, Orinda, 
|Cal., has been appointed to handle 
| advertising for Grant Laboratories, 
|Oakland. The account has been 
handled by Ryder & Ingram, Oak- 
land, for the past 10 years. 


MATION’ LARGEST mage 1eeivORY 


TWO. Separate Newspapers + 30° Line BUYS BOTH! 


RETAIL SALES 
$659,000,000 
in 1955 


26.8°/, increase over 1950 


The El Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


El Paso Herald-Post 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
EVENING 


|in their offices. French & Preston, 


|circulation director of Sales Man- 
|agement, has been elected presi- 


|ness Publications. Robert B. Birn- 


Gray Service in Drive 

Gray Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of Audograph dic- 
tating equipment, is promoting a 
“dictating planning service” in 
June issues of Fortune and Dun’s 
Review & Modern Industry. Simi- | 
lar ads in other media are planned | 
for the fall. The planning service | 
is designed to show executives | 
how PhonAudograph telephone | 
dictation equipment can speed pa-| 
per work and cut correspondence 


New York, is the agency. 


Smallwood Heads Roundtable 
Robert E. Smallwood, vp and 


dent of the National Circulation 
Roundtable, a group of circulation 
executives of the Associated Busi- 


baum, circulation manager, Bres- 
kin Publications, will serve as vp, 
and Elmer O. Olin, circulation | 
manager, Vance Publishing Co., 
has been elected regional vp. 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Foote, Cone & Belding Marks a Birthday: 
Traces 40 Years of Ad Pioneering in West 


HAIL AND FAREWELL—Name of Lord 
& Thomas was officially changed 
to Foote, Cone & Belding in 1943 
upon Albert Lasker’s retirement 
when Don Belding and other new 
partners removed a name known to 


|advertisers since 1873. First west- 


ern office was opened in 1916. 


Ad reading 


purpose... 


with a 


Pt) 


brings sales leads 


Industrial Equipment News is read 
for one purpose only .. . 


INFORMATION. 


IEN editorial columns report the 


newest products. 


IEN advertising columns offer in- 
formation about available products of 


special merit. 


Both are examined by the same 
readers, for the same reason—to be 
informed about better products. 

To have your ad seen in IEN you 
don’t have to rely on chance. 


that mean business! 


PRODUCT 


If they are ready for your product 
and want more information, you will 
hear from them; some buy on sight. 


means something. 


Details? 


You don’t have to look for pros- 
pects, because they are looking for you. 


And when you do, their response 


IEN’s Specific Information reply 
form enables them to particularize as 
to their interest and needs. 


. Send for complete DATA FILE 


c 


ews 


aBPA) 461 Eighth 


Equipment IEN 


Publishing Compeny 


Affiliated with Thomes Register 


Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


+ 


| 


Los ANGELEs, June 1—Forty 
years of western growth was 
traced in terms of the advertising 
that helped to stimulate it today at 
the 40th birthday party of the 


| West’s oldest advertising operation, 


Foote, Cone & Belding. 
The agency’s western division 
was born here June 1, 1916, as a 


|branch office of Lord & Thomas, 


predecessor of Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 

Don Belding, who worked his 
way up from office boy to become 
chairman of the agency’s execu- 
tive committee and one of its own- 
ers, traced the evolution of west- 
ern advertising with the aid of a 
panel of 40 “best ads” selected 
from the FC&B files as representa- 
tive of each of the 40 years. 


s A transcript of his talk, together 
with the 40 pages of ads, will be- 
come property of the U.S. Library 
of Congress as a historical record 
of western ad growth after an ex- 
hibit tour of western colleges 
which teach advertising. 

Lord & Thomas became Foote, 
Cone & Belding Jan. 2, 1943, after 
Albert D. Lasker, long-time owner, 
retired and offered the business to 
his three division heads, Emerson 
Foote, Fairfax Cone and Don Beld- 
ing. 

When the first western office 
was opened, its local billing 


tee sarenees trememe rose 


a an Poe 


ADMEN’S ‘INVENTION’—This 1916 ad 
will be one of the 40 which Foote, 
Cone & Belding will present to the 
U.S. Library of Congress as a 
record of western growth. The 
“Drink an Orange” slogan was the 
first promotion of orange juice as 
a breakfast drink. 


amounted to $151,292. Today, the 
western billing is reaching $15,- 
000,000. 

The second California office of 
Lord & Thomas was opened in San 
Francisco in 1919 by Hill Blackett. 

Civic leaders, officials and exec- 
utives of 17 western clients joined 
in the tribute. Guests of honor in- 
cluded Robert Crane, first FC&B 
manager, and Charles Everett 
Johnson, who attained fame as an 
artist through his illustrations for 
one of the agency’s oldest clients, 
California Citrus Growers. 


Naegele Boosts Malmquist 

Ray Malmquist, formerly an ac- 
count executive of Cream City 
Advertising Co., Milwaukee, has 
been named Madison branch man- 
ager of Naegele Advertising Co. 
Both Naegele and Cream City are 
divisions of Naegele Advertising 
Co., Minneapolis-St. Paul. At the 
same time, Richard E. White, for- 
merly with Hearst Advertising 
Service, joined the sales division 
in Milwaukee. 


Joins Ad Agency Network 

Gille-Beltaire, Detroit, has been 
elected to membership in the Mid- 
western Advertising Agency Net- 
work. 
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Some sales messages go in one ear 
and out the other. Some are gone 
in a wink. A few really sink in. 


The ones that get the most 
} mileage are the ones that get the 
| most attention. And this often 
depends on where they appear. 
If an ad appears in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, it is bound to 
end up in the home. (It won't be 
left on the train or skimmed at 
the beauty parlor.) For the Post 
is bought for the whole family 
and read by the whole family. It 
is picked up and re-read several 
times by each member. It gets |= 
| many hours of careful reading. 
That’s why advertising in the Post 

goes further and works harder. 
It gets to the heart of America. 


ner 0 OS 


“I guess every broker today is 
a bear that walks like a bull.’ 


JOHN R. BOWERS, V. P., Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc., 
Detroit, previews “I Don’t Want to Lose Your Shirt” from this week's Post. 


“With so many people making so _ tell you how to make a killing but his 
much in the market, the broker is ac- | ‘don’ts’ may keep you and your shirt 
quiring the stature of the doctor or from going to the cleaners!” 

lawyer. But he has Ais troubles, too. . . . 

He’s always plagued for free advice. _[y ali , articles, 4 short stories, 2 serials, 
And he has to try to keep some people and many special features in the June 9 
out of the market. This broker doesn’t _ issue of The Saturday Evening Post. 
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Mail Rate Jump; 
Rules Test Next 


(Continued from Page 1) 
danger the survival of small pub- 
lications. 


House Unit 0.K.s\ 


After 22 days of hearings, the 
committee came up with a bill 
closely resembling the administra-| 
tion’s program. It approved the! 
4¢ letter, 7¢ airmail and the 30% | 
increases in third class sought by| 
Postmaster General Arthur Sum- 
merfield. 


® On its own initiative it drafted 
new and stiffer second class in- 
creases contemplating an over-all 
75% hike in five annual steps. 
Rates on periodicals published by 
non-profit organizations would be 
unchanged, but rates on editorial 
portions of commercial publica- 
tions would increase 30% and zone 
rates on advertising portions would 
go up 120%. 

The committee inserted a sec- 
tion giving all controlled circula- 
tion publications a rate of 10¢ a 
pound, 1¢ per piece minimum. At 
present, controlled circulation pub- 
lications weighing in excess of 
eight ounces pay 11¢ per pound, 
while lighter ones pay 10¢. 

First test of the bill may come 
late next week, when Rep. Murray 
is expected to go before the House 
rules committee to arrange time 
for House consideration of the 
bill. Delay in clearance by the 
rules committee would be a serious 
setback for the rate program since 
the Senate post office committee 
will not take up the bill until it 
clears the House. 


® In its official report on the bill 
today the House post office com- 
mittee struck out vitriolically at 
opponents of rate increases. A 
minority report is still being draft- 
ed. 


The committee majority said, 
“The Congress has consistently 
pressed for higher employe bene- 
fits than those approved by the 
committee—yet at the same time, 
when it comes to providing the 
necessary funds out of postal rev- 
enues, it has either failed to con- 
sider the measures at ail or in 
some manner pared them down.” 

The report noted that postal 
costs are up $1.689 billion since 
1945, including $1.25 billion for 
employe benefits alone, but that 
users of first class mail have not 
been called’ on to stand any in- 
crease in rates to pay their share. 

To justify its amendment in- 
creasing second class rates by 75% 
over a five-year period, the com- 
mittee said the department’s plan 
for a 30% increase in second class 
would not even have paid the ad- 
ditional cost incurred by second 
class as a result of last year’s 
salary bill. 


® Alleging that second class has 
had a deficit totaling $2 billion 
during the past ten years, it said 
the 30% increase brought about 
by the rate increase bill of 1951 
“looks small indeed.” 

If Congress really is considering 
subsidies for educational purposes, 
the committee said, it should weigh 
the value of the present second 
class subsidy in terms of what the 
same money would buy in better 
schools or higher salaries for 
teachers. 

“The $2 billion aggregate second 
class subsidy mentioned above is 
substantially more than the total 
amount recommended by the 
House committee on education and 
labor for new school construction 
over a four-year period,” the re- 


port said. 


Jenkins 


FINAL TOUCHES—Polishing plans for the Advertising 
Federation of America’s 52nd annual meeting in 
Philadelphia June 10-13 are James Proud, AFA ex- 
ecutive, New York; Sidney Jenkins, vp of the Poor 
Richard Club; Mary Andrews, president of the 


Andrews 


ee yet” 


—_ 
ou 


McClellan 


Story 


Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women; Mabel 
Badoux and Joseph McClellan, co-chairmen of the 
convention planning committee, and Howard Story, 
financial chairman of the AFA convention (see 
Story on Page 16). 


the publications receiving low sec- 
ond class rates, noting that the 
low rates went to such publications 
as the Daily Worker, Ballyhoo, Big 
Detective Cases, Bugs Bunny, 
Front Page Detective, Glamour, 
Howdy Doody, Little Iodine, Mod- 
ern Romances, Pogo, Tom & Jerry 


exclaimed, “The educational value 
of such publications was ques- 
tioned, and no witness was able 
to show that it even exists.” 

In its arguments for the bill, 
the committee said there was 
strong support from public and 
business witnesses. It quoted ex- 
tensively from newspaper editors 
who supported increases in second 
class rates, and referred to testi- 
mony by James H. S. Ellis, presi- 
dent of Kudner Agency, New York, 
as proof that magazines could ab- 
sorb proposed increases in second 
class rates. 


= The committee said there was 
little opposition to third class in- 
creases except from large mailers. 
“This type of mail is the large 
volume of mail that is broadcast 
throughout the country,” the re- 
port said. “It is mail referred to 
by some as junk mail, because 
only a small percentage of it is 
important to or desired by recipi- 
ents.” 

The committee said it receives 
many letters from the public com- 
plaining about the fact that this 
type of mail takes up post office 
box space. 

It expressed confidence no sub- 
stantial injury would result from 
increases in third class rates. 
“Some of the largest third class 
users are merely processors of ad- 
vertising material,” it explained. 
“They send out millions of samples 
for the breakfast food companies, 
for example, and millions upon 
millions of circulars. 


@ “While the postage may repre- 
sent a very substantial portion of 
the business expense of the organ- 
ization handling the mailings, it is 
infinitesimal when compared with 
the business expense of the man 
who is really paying it—that is, 
the compary for whom the samples 
or advertising matter is being 
sent.” 

The committee’s decision to 
group all controlled circulation 
periodicals under the 10¢ a pound 
rate will reduce postal revenues 
by $300,000 but will contribute to 
uniformity in handling these pub- 
lications, the report said. 

“These publications are current- 
ly paying about three times the 
rate of identical technical journals 
sent under second class rates,” it 
noted. 


Sweet & Co. Moves 
G. F. Sweet & Co., Hartford 


8 The committee jibed at some of 


agency, has moved to 10 Allyn St. 


and True Love Stories. The report | 


Commuter Spends 
20% More Time on 
Bus, NATA Reports 


New York, May 29—The aver- 
age time spent by commuters on | 
buses has increased 20% during) 
the last seven years, according to) 
statistics released last week by the)! 
National Assn. of Transport Ad- 
vertising. 

Allan B. Chalfant, managing di- 
rector, said the average bus com- 
muter spends 30 minutes per trip 
on public transportation facilities, 
compared to 25 minutes in 1949. 
Probable reason for the increase, 
he said, was the continued trend 
of moves to the suburbs. 

The NATA recently completed a 
21-city survey among its members, 
conducted by Fact Finders Asso- 
ciates, New York. Interviewing 
was carried on at bus loading 
points from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

In an advance presentation of the 
findings, Mr. Chalfant said a sam- 
pling of 12,585 commuters re- 
vealed the following: 


® Among male commuters, 17% 
were proprietors, executives or 
professional people. 


® Daily commuters own as many 
cars as the over-all average of the 
bus riders interviewed. 


® Women outnumber men two to 
one in the use of the surface lines. 


® Of the group surveyed, 76% 
were found in the middle income 
group. Most commuters were in 
the 30 to 50 age group. 


® More than 30% of the women 

were commuting for shopping pur- 

poses. 

magine! PURE CASHMERES AT ONLY «0! 
best for trytng 


FRESH 


SWIFTS PREMIUM } 


LuxuRIOUS—Swift & Co., after test- 
ing this cashmere sweater offer in 
five markets, is now offering it in 
25. Swift’s offer of a luxury item 
at a reachable cost is responsible 
for its success, according to the 
agency, McCann-Erickson, Chicago. 


Phil Silvers’ Specs 
Spark Amana Drive 


Amana, Ia., June 1—Amana Re- 
frigeration today launched a two- 
month promotion in its dealer 


| stores to build traffic and sales by 


offering kids free duplicates of 
Phil Silvers’ prop eyeglasses and 
offering adults a chance to win 
Amana freezer-refrigerator units. 

Ads in Better Homes & Gardens, 
Life and The Saturday Evening 
Post, as well as on the Amana- 
sponsored Phil Silvers show (CBS- 
TV), will urge consumers to go to 
the dealers to take advantage of 
the giveaways. Kids will be given 
lensless copies of the glasses car- 
rying the imprint “Sergeant Bilko 
says, ‘Buy Amana.’” 

Adult customers will be invited 
to participate in a “20/20” test in- 
volving a checklist of 20 features 
of Amana’s newest freezer-refrig- 
erator unit. Winners of this con- 
test will win one of the new units 
—at least one to be given away in 
each of Amana’s 88 distribution 
areas. 

In addition to supplies of the 
Phil Silvers glasses, dealers will 
have ad mats and promotion tie-in 
kits made available to them by 
Amana. 


Strouse Replaces Katz as 
President of D.C. Station 

Joseph Katz, Baltimore adver- 
tising executive, has relinquished 
the presidency of WWDC, Wash- 
ington, which he has held since 
1942, and has been elected chair- 
man of the board. Ben Strouse, 
who has been executive vp of the 
company since 1944, has been 
elected president. Three new vps 
elected by the company are Her- 
man M. Paris, sales vp; Norman 
Reed, programming vp; and Ross 
H. Beville, engineering vp. 


GF Reports Earnings Up 
General Foods Corp. reports rec- 
ord earnings and sales for the fis- 
cal year ended March 31. For the 
12 months, sales climbed to $931,- 
000,000 from $824,800,000, an in- 
crease of 12.9%. Net income rose 
to $39,000,000, compared with $31,- 
700,000 in the preceding year. 
Charles G. Mortimer, president, in 
releasing the company’s earnings, 
noted that “physical volume of 
grocery products for the year was 
14% ahead of that for fiscal 1955.” 


BBDO Gets Rexall in Canada 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Toronto, has been appointed 
to handle advertising for Rexall 
Drug Co. in Canada. BBDO han- 
dles Rexall in the U.S. The Cana- 
dian account was formerly serv- 
iced by Cockfield, Brown & Co. 
At the same time, Ralph W. Peck, 
account executive at Cockfield, 
Brown, is joining BBDO, Toronto, 
in a similar capacity. 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


‘Bachelder Reports 


| IARI Work, Tells 


of Long Road Ahead 


Cuicaco, May 31—“In industrial 
}advertising our present knowledge 
of who buys is nebulous, our 
| knowledge of why they buy is con- 
| fused, our knowledge of what to 
| tell the consumers is introspective 
land the business of how to tell it 
effectively is too often assumed to 
be just the mechanics of writing 
and laying out an ad.” 
| This charge was made here last 
| week by Dr. J. E. Bachelder, man- 
aging director of the Industrial 
| Advertising Research Institute. At 
a conference during the National 
Industrial Advertisers Assn. meet- 
ing here last week, Dr. Bachelder 
said that one of the main jobs that 
contemporary advertising research 
must accomplish is the “total in- 
tegration” of the traditionally se- 
parate business functions of mar- 
keting and manufacturing. This 
integration must be achieved if the 
nation’s productive potential is to 
be fully manifest, he said. 


s During the NIAA meeting Dr. 
Bachelder headed up a session at 
which the industrial admen were 
up-dated on the progress of 
IARI’s research operations. Re- 
ports have just been printed on 
two new studies by the institute— 
one on organizing and controlling 
industrial advertising operations, 
another on expected variations in 
readership scores of paired ads. 

Reports are now being readied 
on two more studies—one on the 
use of market evaluation methods 
in developing industrial advertis- 
ing plans and another on evalua- 
ting industrial exhibit techniques. 
Field work is now being done on 
a statistical study of ad copy char- 
acteristics, while a study of proc- 
esses of setting up and maintaining 
direct mail lists is expected to get 
into the field stage shortly. 

Five other IARA study projects 
now being developed will concern 
(1) effective coordination of ad- 
vertising and sales in marketing 
industrial products, (2) applica- 
tion of motivation research to in- 
dustrial advertising, (3) techniques 
and standards in mailed readership 
surveys, (4) audience character- 
istics in advertising readership and 
(5) grants-in-aid for research on 
industrial advertising in univer- 
sities and colleges. 


Newspapers Offering 
R.O.P. Color Grew by 
7% in ‘55, Study Finds 


Cuicaco, May 31—California 
still leads the states in number of 
newspapers that accept r.o.p. col- 
or advertising, according to a new 
survey to be published this month 
by Lake Shore Electrotype division 
of Electrographic Corp. 

In its sixth annual edition of 
“Newspaper ROP Color Require- 
ments,” Lake Shore reveals that 
California now has 73 newspapers 
that take r.o.p. color. This is six 
more than last year and nearly 
60% of the 124 dailies published in 
the state. 

Lake Shore’s report is based on 
a continuous mail survey of every 
newspaper in the U.S., Canada, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Last year the report added 57 
newspapers to its listing for a 
total of 660 papers. This year the 
total is 709—about 38% of the 1,- 
869 newspapers surveyed. 


# Pennsylvania added more r.o.p.- 
using newspapers in the past year 
than any other state. From 31 the 
total has swelled to 38. 

Rhode Island is the only state 
that still has no newspapers that 
accept r.o.p. color advertising. In 
Canada, six newspapers were 
added to the listing. 
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s advertisement appeared in a recent issue of Wall Street 


Make and sell 


appliances? 


How’re you doing in Iowa? 


You'll find an interesting answer to this question in this 
current report on the appliance business in Iowa. Rather 
than a compilation of statistics, it is a cross-section of 
comment from men who best know the condition of the 
appliance business in lowa—Iowa's appliance dealers. 


We visited with them, and their fellow business men— 
auto dealers, department 
store managers, lumber 
dealers, contractors, 
bankers, real estate agents 
—in 22 Iowa communities 
..from the Mississippi 
on the eastern border to 
the Missouri river on the 
west; north to the Minne- 
sota border, south to the 
Missouri state line. 
We got answers to questions like these: How do 
sales in the first quarter of ‘56 compare to the same 
period a year ago? Was °55 a good year? Is the appliance 
dealer’s inventory position changed from a year ago? Are 
people buying the top of the line, the bottom or in between? 
Are there plans for store expansion and remodeling? 
And we learned some significant things about the 
lowa market—why it is a growing market, why pur- 
chasing power is increasing at a rapid pace. 


THE APPLIANCE BUSINESS * WZ 
IS GOOD IN IOWA % S 
This is the first conclusion, / 


and the only one you can 

draw from the dealer reports _— 

that follow. Why is it good? 

First of all, the farmer still 

has the money to buy the —- 

things he wants and needs. And he’s buying them. Paying 
cash in most instances. Equally important, more and more 
Iowans are taking home weekly paychecks from the 
many new industries moving into the state. In 17 of the 
22 representative towns and cities we visited there were 
reports of industries recently moved in, moving in soon, 
or planning to move in within a year. New industry 
not only in Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, but in the 
Fairfields and the Boones, too. 


Many of the people who work in these factories live in 
lowa’s smaller towns. Iowans in increasing numbers are 
commuting to work, in the same way New Yorkers 
commute from Westchester to Wall Street and Chicagoans 
daily make their way from Lake Forest to LaSalle. 
(They never miss the 5:18 because al/ of them drive.) 
The appliance business is good in Iowa, for good reasons. 


'56 TO TOP '55 

This was the optimistic forecast of dealer after dealer. 
Westinghouse dealer Carl Zakeer of Fort Dodge, for 
example: “Our business in 1955 was much better than 
in °54 and we expect °56 to be at least 5% better yet.” 
A wholesaler in the same area plans to increase his 
inventory this year. Sales so far during his present fiscal 
year are over 8% ahead of a year ago. And he expects 
business to continue good. 

While we waited, watching with interest, the Frigidaire 
and Maytag dealer in Algona (located in prosperous 
northwestern Iowa) closed his fourth 

major appliance sale so far that day. 

Finding time to talk for a moment, he 

said he was confident of doing $200,000 

worth of business in and around this 

town of 5500 in 1956. An Admiral and 

RCA dealer in Fairfield, down in the 

southern part of the state, was em- 

phatic: “I’m shooting for more business 


in °56 and J expect to get it. A new American Chain & 
Cable plant is locating here, you know.” 


GROWING INDUSTRIALIZATION MAKES 

DEALERS HAPPY 

Dave Pidgeon is the owner of a large store, purposely 
located in one of Des Moines’ fast expanding industrial 
areas—sites of industries like Solar Aircraft, Firestone 
Tire, Lennox Furnace, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel. His 
aim—‘“to get the working people who drive by to and 
from their jobs.” In four years he boosted his volume 
from $200,000 to $1,666,000 annually at Pidgeon’s Farm 
& Home Store with 1955 ahead of '54 by 20%. His lines 
include Motorola, Philco, Admiral, Dexter, Zenith, 
Youngstown, Amana, Easy, Whirlpool. 


Another Des Moines dealer, Earl Holst, owner of Beaver- 
dale Radio and Appliance 
Service, says: “Business is 
good if we go out and look 
for it. Our January sales this 
year were down and it was 
our own fault. In February we 
went out and advertised and 
worked and had a 50% in- 
crease over February °55.” 
Industrial payrolls are increasing in dozens of Iowa 
communities, and having their effect on retail sales. In 
Cedar Rapids—the home of Quaker Oats, Collins Radio, 
Link-Belt, and many other major industries including a 
new Square D plant—General Electric dealer Jerry 
Hasley reports his business at an all-time high—up 10% 
to 12% during the past nine months. 


Harry Waugh, co-owner of Waugh’s Appliance TV and 
Sporting Goods store in Burlington, in good spirits said: 
“January and February °56 are even with ‘55. For the 
first two weeks in March we're 50°% ahead of this month 
last year.”” Waugh’s handle Hotpoint and Easy Appliances 
and Zenith television. A jump in employment at the 
Sylvania plant, opening of a new International Resistance 
Company plant, and a $1 million Champion Sparkplug 
plant to be built this year, are among the reasons for 
Burlington retailers’ optimism. 
“My business this spring is better than it was last year 
at this time,” says a Maytag dealer in the Southwestern 
mor ofhis baie ga 
more of his business. 

Af | 1 # / 


EASIEST TO SELL 

While an occasional dealer 
reported slightly fewer sales 
so far in 1956, there was 
unanimous agreement that 


people want top-of-the-line 

models with all the latest features. “People want quality 
and they can pay for it. Low end of the line merchandise 
is the hardest to move,” was the comment of a northern 
lowa retailer of Frigidaire, Amana, and Tappan 
appliances. 

A central Iowa dealer felt the answer to competition was 
quality. He said: “We've found that with the higher priced 


~~ 
— 


merchandise from Hotpoint and Bendix we can often out- 
sell our competitors even though our prices are higher.” 


HOW ABOUT CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS? 

Most of the appliance dealers we visited did some credit 
business. They stated that collections were no problem, 
and many commented that most of their farm customers 


paid cash. 


WE TALKED TO BANKERS, TOO 

The banker usually has his finger on the pulse of business 
activity in the community. Our talks with bankers bore 
out what the merchants told us. Business is good in 
Towa. “‘No problem at all on loans,” said the head of 
one of the medium sized banks in the state, “our install- 
ment loan business is increasing and it’s of better quality.” 
R. M. Wilson, Vice President of the Security Savings 
Bank in Marshalltown commented: “We have about a 
million dollars in personal loans and collections are 
normal. We also carry farm machinery paper purchased 
from implement dealers and aren't having any problem 
with it either.” 

BUILDING BOOM 

The building boom in Iowa, keyed to the state’s industrial 
growth, is another good omen for the appliance dealer. 
A dealer in Maquoketa, population 4300, where a new 
addition of 200 homes (a 14% increase ir housing) is 
under construction this spring, puts it this way: “When 
people buy new homes they buy appliances, too.” Why a 
14% increase in housing in Maquoketa? One good reason 
—the Clinton Machine Company, manufacturer of gaso- 
line engines, now employs over 2000 people. Of course 
even the town's big increase in housing won't take care 
of them all. They live in the surrounding small towns and 
villages, up to 50 miles away. They're commuters. 


PROOF OF CONSUMER PURCHASING POWER 
As you can see by now, the appiiance business in Iowa 
is in healthy condition. Of course, the inefficient retailer 
is hurting, just as the mediocre operator in any business 
has his troubles. But there is plenty of proof that the 
Iowa consumer has dollars to spend, dollars from in- 
dustry and agriculture—and the aggressive appliance 
dealer is getting his share of those doilars. 
ONE MEDIUM DELIVERS IOWA 
How do you reach Iowa 
consumers—all of them 
—with your advertising 
message? How do you 
most effectively sell to \ 
the rich lowa market? — : 
One medium and only —{ 4S 
one medium delivers this .— \14 A | 
market as a package for 
the national advertiser 
. the Des Moines Sunday Register. With well over 
500, 000 circulation, the Sunday Register reaches two out 
of every three Iowa families. Tota! readership is in excess 
of 1,310,000. The Sunday Register coverage of Iowa is 
broad and deep. You'll find it the one efficient way to 
get the business that’s waiting for you in Iowa. An 
urban market ranking among America’s top 20 cities. 


DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


An “A” schedule newspaper in an "A-1" market! 
Gardner Cowles, President 


Circulation: Daily 364,744 — Sunday 525,147 


Represented by: 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philodelphia * DOYLE & HAWLEY, Los Angeles, Sen Francisco 
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Another true-to-life story about some make-believe characters 


3 Who hammers Pop 


| 
: on Sunday 
in Chicago? 


bookshelves and fingers. And so did his neighbor Joe, a weekend handyman from r 


the Chicago Tribune advertising department. 


Ky dg 
One Sunday these two got together to build a genuine Duncan Phyfe mousetrap. aes 


And while they were at it, Joe came up with some ideas on how to build sales for Amalgamated. 


Dan and his company were relying on selling floor tile mainly to skilled craftsmen 


—with an occasional glamour push in the shelter magazines. They assumed that 


HAT 
ONE 
lumber yards "oe were taking care of the local advertising job. But 


according to a Tribune survey on the Building Material Market, Amalgamated was neglecting 


a very attractive angle. 


“The do-it-yourself market,” said Joe, ‘‘is a solid-gold prospect for floor tile. While it’s Pop 


who swings the hammer, it’s the little woman who is hammering Pop . 
( be 
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to get things done. Keep her well supplied with new ideas, and he will keep you well 


supplied with business. This is where most lumber yard advertising programs break 
down. They deal with square feet and square prices, without rounding up any real enthusiasm 


from the ladies for new home projects.” Since lumber yards weren’t selling the 


ladies, (ee the best way for Dan to build his floor tile business in Chicago 


was to do-it-himself with his own local advertising. And Joe had some more helpful 


hints on how and where to do this. 


The point of our story is this: Don’t rely too much on the other 


fellow. It’s far better to do-it-yourself in Chicago. And when you do, remember 


the help that Joe, the handyman from the Chicago Tribune can give you. 


Nobody knows Chicago like the Tribune. 


The Tribune has spent several million dollars to find out facts that vitally 


affect your Chicago sales. It knows who your best customers are, where they live and shop, 


why they buy. | This valuable information is yours for the asking. 


Nothing sells the Chicago market like the Tribune. 


Retail sales in Chicago and the 206 Chicagoland counties are big 
—valued at $17.8 billion. And the best way to sell this market is through the Tribune. Does 
\/, 
advertising in the Tribune pay? Just ask advertisers like Florsheim, soy re 
Dean’s Milk, Great Northern Railway, Saks Fifth Avenue. POS, IS 
People may praise the Tribune, fuss about it or blast it—but reading the Tribune 


in Chicago is just like blowing out candles hig on a birthday cake. Almost 
f 


everybody does it. Everybody feels its impact. Seven out of 10 families in the Chicago 


metropolitan area read the Tribune. That’s more than 3 times as many as get the 


largest national magazine, more than 6 times as many as tune in the average evening TV show. 


(The Tribune’s also read by almost half of the families in 839 midwest cities and towns.) 


So if you want to know something about Chicago, call in A joe 


from the Chicago Tribune and put him to work finding out. 


P. S. Always remember . . . If you want to SELL Chicago 


TELL Chicago in the Chicago Cribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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The Function of Advertising 


At the National Industrial Advertisers Assn. convention last week, 
David F. Austin, executive vice-president of U. S. Steel Corp., de- 
livered a vigorous and thoughtful keynote address. 

He said, unequivocally, that advertising managers must now play 
a more important role in business management, and that they must 
recognize that they have responsibilities in management, as well as 
to management. He added that the technological changes which are 
taking piace in business cannot be confined to machines alone, but 
must also be extended to the science of merchandising, and this new 
merchandising science must be used “if the skill in the marketplace 
is to match the science of the mill.” 

With these thoughts advertising men will certainly agree. They 
will agree also that it is pleasant and heartening to have so dis- 
tinguished a representative of top management voice them so clearly. 

Some advertising men will not agree, however, with Mr. Austin’s 
spelling out of what he considers to be the function of advertising: 

“Advertising,” he said, “should be judged by management, not 
on its ability to sell but on its ability to tell; not on its ability to 
make a sale but on its ability to create a more efficient salesman.” 
And he went on to say that attempts to judge advertising efficiency 
by how many sales can be attributed directly to it, or how many 
direct inquiries it produces, oversimplify the analysis of advertising 
effectiveness. 

“Advertising has one function and only one function—to speed 
up the selling process,” he said. “It does this in several ways: by 
contacting those who influence purchases, by arousing interest, by 
developing preference, by motivation; but its justification lies solely 
in its ability to increase the efficiency of the sales effort.” 

Mr. Austin’s analysis of the proper place and function of adver- 
tising suits his own company, and most other industrial advertisers, 
extremely well. It does not seem broad enough to cover the func- 
tions of advertising in the consumer goods field. 

The difference, of course, lies in the differences between the busi- 
ness operations involved. By and large, U. S. Steel and other indus- 
trial advertisers seli products in substantial quantities to relatively 
small numbers of buyers, and they either sell them directly to buy- 
ers or through relatively simple chains of distribution. The consumer 
goods advertiser, on the contrary, is likely to have millions of poten- 
tial customers and to lose effective control of his goods very quickly 
in the distribution process. 

Thus, in the latter case, advertising must not only help his sales- 
men make the initial sale, but it must somehow induce relatively 
uninterested salesmen down the distribution line to make sales of 
his (the manufacturer’s) goods. It must, in short, go considerably 
beyond helping the salesman sell. 


On the International Front 


In this issue, ADVERTISING AGE presents the first of what we hope 
will be a series of special sections rounding up material on the in- 
ternational advertising scene. 

Advertising and promotional know-how are among the most po- 
tent “exports” which America has for the world, and they have been 
rapidly developing in use in recent years. While the state of aggres- 
sive salesmanship and advertising is by no means uniform through- 
out the world, more and more advertising for American products 
is appearing around the world, and local advertising also is increas- 
ing substantially in many countries. 

So Apvertisinc Ace has “gone international.” We have appointed 
an international editor to our New York staff, and intend to provide 
news and interpretive coverage of advertising and merchandising 
around the world. This will take the form of day-to-day coverage 

of news, and special roundups at frequent intervals, like that be- 
ginning on Page 43 of this week’s issue. 


| Gladys the beautiful receptionist 


—Richard G. Morris, The Kuljian Corp., Philadelphia. 


“Audrey! We do NOT refer to a commission as our ‘take’.” 


What They're Saying 


No Change in Rules 

Books on selling have long been 
a money-making proposition. But 
despite their popularity, these 
tomes have been relegated to a 
rather obscure corner of the pub- 
lishing world. They do not arouse 
the respect accorded scholarly 
works or the tremulous excite- 
ment that can occasionally be gen- 
erated by novels, biographies, even 
whodunits. The daily papers print 
advertisements offering selling 
books for sale but rarely deign to 
review them; no one talks about 
them on radio or television; in 
fact, no one is really much aware 
of the whole genre. Except sales- 
men... 

What do these books have to of- 
fer? It is not particularly important 
that the literary quality of virtual- 
ly all of them is abysmally low. 
What is more striking is the fact 
that they have virtually nothing 
new to say. Indeed, one’s first im- 
pression upon reading a number of 
them is that they are out of 
another epoch. Many books of an 
almost identical kind were in fact 
turned out in the ’20s, and even the 
titles of three decades ago have a 
familiar ring today: “500 Answers 
to Sales Objections” (1924), 
“Landing the Big Ones” (1927), 
“Nine Steps in Making a Sale” 
(1929). Indeed, George F. Babbitt’s 
famous address before the Zenith 
Real Estate Board could fit easily 
into almost any of the current 
crop of books on selling, and do no 
violence to mood or rhetoric. . . 


—From “The Latest ‘Secrets’ of Sell- 
ing,”” by Daniel Seligman, in the June 
issue of Fortune. 


Pickles and Poetry 

There is something delightful 
and thoroughly American in the 
coincidence of National Pickle 
Week and National Poetry Week. 
It would be difficult to display 
more completely in some simple 
stroke the breadth and depth and 
height and vitality of this remark- 
able nation. The arts that go into 
the preservation of cucumbers can- 
not be confined within seven days 
any more successfully than can 
the inspiration of poetry, but poet- 
ry has claims to immortality un- 
likely to be shared by the most 


succulent pickle. The important 


fact is that there are people among 
us dedicated to each of these two 
separate causes in sufficient num- 
bers to secure nationwide recogni- 
tion at one and the same time. 
This is the sort of thing that con- 
founds and bewilders dictators and 
keeps us all on the jump to be sure 
we aren’t missing any of the man- 
ifold blessings of democracy. 


—Topics of The Times column, New 
York Times. 


Lesson from the Boss 

The other day Jim Young, the 
chairman of our review board, told 
me of a conversation he had many 
years ago with Mr. J. Walter 
Thompson. Jim had protested to 
Mr. Thompson that everything he 
could think of to do in a certain 
situation had been tried—that 
there just wasn’t a new or differ- 
ent way to do the job. 

Mr. Thompson only replied: 
“Has, then, human ingenuity come 
to an end?” 

—Arthur A. Porter, vp and media di- 
rector, J. Walter Thompson Co., 


speaking at the New York Dotted 
Line Club. 


Press in the Pressure 

So, as long as people continue 
to say: “I saw it in my newspa- 
per,” we continue to say to you 
that you are a big and important 
part of our past—you will be an 
even greater influencing factor to 
our future, because NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING PUTS THE PRESS IN THE 
PRESSURE OF THE COMPETITIVE FOOD 
BUSINESS! 

—H. V. McNamara, president, Nation- 

al Tea Co., speaking at the annual 


meeting of Illinois Daily Newspaper 
Markets in Chicago. 


Turn About 

As is the way with advertising 
discoveries, chlorophyll didn’t be- 
come famous until science uncov- 
ered B.O., Halitosis, Smoker’s 
Breath, Smelly Sneakers, Athletic 
Aroma, etc. In medicine an ill 
seeks a cure. In advertising the 
cure seeks an ill. 


—AD Scripts, by James E. Gallagher, 
copy | chief, Kenneth B. Butler & As- 
Mendota, Ill. 


Program Report 

Overheard in the home—Mother: 
“What's on tv, son?” Son: A man 
is shaving a peach!” 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


| Rough Proofs | 


After 37 years, the Chesterfield 
cigarets account has shifted agen- 
cies. 

They still satisfy, but not quite 
as many as they used to. 


“15% to agencies won't change, 
media report.” 
Hold that line! 


. 
“A woman,” says Donahue & 
Coe, “will stop and glance more 


readily at a show window to see 
her own reflection than to see the 
merchandise displayed behind the 
glass.” 
We need either more mirrors or 
less glass. 
o 


“Who made your wife unhappy?” 
asks McGraw-Hill, implying that it 
was the designers of those new 
kitchen appliances. 

Either the designers or their ad- 
men. 

. 


A court has just ruled that you 
can’t make a style pirate walk the 
plank if you showed your new idea 
at a press conference, because that 
made it public property. 


“The Kansas City Hilton, as 
planned, will enable Kansas City 
to take its place as one of the 
great convention cities of the 
world,” says none other than Con- 
rad Hilton. 

And Mr. Hilton will see to it that 
conventions remain the country’s 
third largest industry. 


The Mississippi, father of wat- 
ers, is a divider of markets, says 
the St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer 
Press. 

It may take a major league 
baseball club to unite them. 


“Wanted—an account executive 
or advertising manager who is 
worth more than he is getting 
now.” 

That’s a headline with practical- 
ly universal appeal. 


The way to really loosen up and 
relax for your golf game is to in- 
sure with the New England Life, 
the ad says. 

If you don’t entirely agree, 
check with your golf pro. 


“19 or 90—if you are creative we 
are interested!” exclaims a Chicago 
advertising agency. 

A 90-year-old can be just as cre- 
ative as a younger man, but not 
in exactly the same way. 


“You couldn’t stay in business 
without your printer,” Hammer- 
mill Paper Co. reminds you. 

That’s right—and of course the 
printer couldn’t stay in business 
without you. 


“Should your child go into the 
mineral industry?” asks the New 
York Life. 

Certainly, if he’s equipped with 
a Geiger counter. 


—Kup’s Column in the Chicago Sun- 
Times. 


Copy Cus. 
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Exclusive Advertising Representatives: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH 
342 Madison Ave. 20 N. Wacker Drive 


Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 


place more linage 


in THE INQUIRER 


than in any other 


DETROIT 
GEORGE S. DIX 
Penobscot Bidg. 

Woodward 5-7260 


Philadelphia newspaper 


Advertising linage is the final measure 


of a newspaper’s sales power 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


West Coast Representatives: 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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“Survey of U. S. Markets, 1956,” conducted for LOOK by Alfred Politz Research, 
Inc., indicates the potential and character of the market for major appliances, and 
it relates this market to the audiences of the four top magazines in advertising rev- 
enue. The Survey also provides the same information on automobiles, home and 
home improvements and travel. The tables below, dealing specifically with appli- 
ances, show three yardsticks for measuring the market. They are: 


1) Current ownership 


2) Actual purchases in 1955 
3) Serious intent to buy within the next 12 months (from February, 1956) 


To show the relative efficiency of each of the four major magazines 
in reaching the appliance market, LOOK has applied current black and 
white page rates to each magazine’s audience figures as determined by 
the Survey. You will note in the tables below that, based on any of the 
three yardsticks, LOOK is the most efficient vehicle for reaching the 


appliance market. 


As later information is tabulated, the markets for appliances, automobiles, home and 
home improvements and travel will be further broken down by: income level; chil- 
dren under ten; family size; metropolitan vs. non-metropolitan areas; geographical 
areas. Note: All possession data is reported on the basis of interviews with people 
10 years of age and older; all data on actual purchases in 1955 and plans-to-buy are 


DO YOU SELL 


based on people 15 years of age and older. 


THREE IMPORTANT MEASURES OF THE MARKET 


Households which purchased 
during 1955 any one or more 
of the following appliances: 


Households seriously consid- 

ering the purchase of any of 

the following appliances in 
the next 12 months: 


Number 
Her cont (000’s Omitted) 


Number 
Per cont (000’s Omitted) ; 


Electric Dish Washer 
Electric or Gas Range 
Electric Washing Machine 
Food Freezer 

Mechanical Refrigerator 
Room Air Conditioner 
Television Set 


0.6% 250 
6.0 2,950 
9.3 4,550 
3.3 1,600 
6.8 3,300 
2.3 1,100 
14.9 7,250 


1.1% 500 
2.6 1,250 
5.0 2,400 
2.7 1,300 
2.9 1,400 
3.2 1,550 
5.8 2,800 
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COVERAGE OF THE MARKET BY MAGAZINES 


Readers in Households that 
own at least one major 
appliance shown above 


Readers in Households that 
bought in 1955 at least one 
major appliance shown above 


Readers 
Per $ 


Total Readers 
(000’s Omitted) 


Readers Total Readers 
Per $ (000’s Omitted) 


1,288 
1,277 
876 
780 


19,400 
27,800 
15,900 

7,550 


501 7,550 
413 9,000 
314 5,700 
243 2,350 


COVERAGE OF THE MARKET FOR SPECIFIC APPLIANCES 
>. Readers in Households that own: 


APPLIANCES? 


Readers in Households that 

expect to buy in the next 12 

months at least one mejor 
appliance shown above 


Readers Totai Readers 
Per $ (000’s Omitted) 


315 4,750 
259 5,650 
231 4,200 
165 1,600 


Electric Washing Machine Mechanical ee iy Television Set Electric or Gas Range 
“pers | (oor Omined) | ‘Per ® | (000%Omimed) | ‘Per ® | (©00%0mined | “Per ® | (000% Omihed 
LOOK 1,089 16,400 1,241 18,700 1,085 16,350 1,188 17,900 
Life 1,061 23,100 1,235 26,900 1,072 23,350 1,196 26,050 
Post 733 13,300 865 15,700 694 12,600 835 15,150 
Time 620 6,000 770 7,450 610 5,900 754 7,300 
RT EE RN: RN ANN em 


2. Readers in Households that bought in 1955: 


Electric Washing Machine Mechanical Refrigerator Television Set Electric or Gas Range 
Readers Total Readers Readers Total Readers Readers Total Readers Readers Total Readers 
: Per $ (000’s Omitted) Per $ (000’s Omitted) Per $ (000’s Omitted) Per $ (000’s Omitted) 
| LOOK 192 2,900 129 1,950 236 3,550 93 1,400 

Life 129 2,800 83 1,800 197 4,300 80 1,750 
| Post 116 2,100 85 1,550 107 1,950 52 950 
} Time 77 750 98 950 57 
Betiake elie tee SS 
nniniiaeaiectnniiiinaiiitiee 


Watch for other ads on the new Look-Politz study “Survey of U. S$. Markets, 1956” 


For more information about the study, contact your LOOK representative, or 
write Dept. AA, LOOK Magazine, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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If you think | In presenting your product, illustration and 
| sales message to customers rarin’ to buy, the power PHILADELPHIA, June 1—The 
you have | and purchase appeal of fine photoengraving Quaker City will become the “ad- 
oduction and relief printing has yet to be matched vertising capital” of the world 
the best, ha P 8 ? y : i. from June 10 through June 13, 
But even the best of printers, publication or otherwise, when the 52nd annual Advertising 
can do little to improve on poor engraving material. It Federation of America convention 

is expensive folly to print on invaluable white meets here. : 

show it by space with anything but completely trouble free plates Mn & - 7 , geen ogy, Men 
the best whether they be color or black and white. in this country and nearly a dozen 

Hutchings & Melville instill a feeling of security other nations. Approximately 1,- 

in their customers by making engravings that 000 delegates - expected to at- 
tend the four-day meeting. 

SELL AT THE POINT OF IMPRESSION. Seiten ase euintied es the 
site of the international meeting as 
part of the year-long celebration 
of Benjamin Franklin’s 250th 


| birthday. It also marks the 50th 


Hutchings & Melville, Inc. |anniversary for the Poor Richard 


| 
| 
WY 
photoengravers es " 


; eer | Club, which will serve as co-host 
4043 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Illinois | with the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
Phone: EAstgate 7-9220 _vertising Women. 
Theme of this year’s convention 
Skilled operators of the imported Klimsch Camera 4 Color Proofing Presses has been taken from one of 


Franklin’s oft-quoted sayings: “We 


ALBION 
Evening Recorder 
BIG RAPIDS 
Pioneer 
CADILLAC 
Evening News 
CHEBOYGAN 
Daily Tribune 
COLDWATER 
Daily Reporter 
HOW TO GET IN SOLID 
DOWAGIAC 
sh ig IN 23 MICHIGAN MARKETS 
GRAND HAVEN 
Tribune 
We readily admit that some big-city papers do reach our 
am rina home towns. You see them in the racks in the drug store, on the 
bench in the barbershop, on the counter at the restaurant. 
re N vans But look in practically any home and you'll see the home-town 
ews 
J daily. For news about people they know, for information 
remanent nal about brands and products in stores they shop, no outside paper 
“ 
it of can take its place. That's why you need the Michigan League 
1ONIA of Home Dailies to complete your sales job in Michigan. 
ati: fi-ia One order gets you in solid in 23 markets. 
LUDINGTON 
Doily News 
MANISTEE 
News-Advocote 
MARSHALL 
Evening Chronicle 
MIDLAND 
Daily News 
MT. PLEASANT 
Daily Times-News 
It's in the hometown that your brand counts most, because most .- 
NILES home town people buy by brand. If you want to sell Michigan, 
Doily Stor use the newspapers that are shopping guides for these brand- 
conscious buyers—the home town dailies. Complete market facts 
okt wig are yours, and they're mighty interesting. Write today. 
PETOSKEY SCHEERER AND CO. 
News-Review CHICAGO — 35 E. WACKER DR. 
STURGIS DETROIT — PENOBSCOT BLDG. 
Doily Journal NEW YORK — 155 E. 44TH ST. 
THREE RI MILWAUKEE — 744 N. 4TH ST. 
Commerciol You Need The Home Town Daily to Get Local Sales 
TRAVERSE CITY 
Record-Eagle 
YPSILANTI 
— Lower Peninsula Group 
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AFA Convention Will Mark Ben Franklin's 
250th Birthday, Poor Richard Club‘s 50th 


can make these times better, if 
we bestir ourselves.” 


s Keynote speaker for the con- 
vention will be Howard Pyle, 
deputy assistant to President 
Eisenhower and former gover- 
nor of Arizona. He will address 
the closing luncheon on June 13 
and also will present the Ben- 
jamin Franklin congressional 
medal to the AFA. 

Naming of the advertising 
woman of the year will open 
the convention on Sunday, June 
10. Mrs. William H. Biester Jr., 
superintendent of the Philadel- 
phia mint, will speak. Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth will wel- 
come the delegates. 


Speakers at the opening ses- 
sion Monday will be Dr. Vergil 
Reed, vp of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co.; columnist Charlotte 
Montgomery, and Philip Salis- 
bury, publisher of Sales Man- 
agement. George M. Neil, presi- 
dent of the Poor Richard Club 
and general manager of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, will pre- 
side at the luncheon session, at 
which J. B. Elliott, former pres- 
ident of Schick Inc., will be 
speaker. 

Grant Stone, ad manager of 
the Cleveland Press, will pre- 
side at the afternoon session. 
Speakers will be E. B. Weiss, vp 
of Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc.; 
Frank Gianninoto, president of 
Frank Gianninoto & Associates; 
S. R. Bernstein, editor of Ap- 
VERTISING AGE, and H. Bruce 
Palmer, president of Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


® Highlight of Tuesday’s events 
will be a luncheon panel discus- 
sion on “How Will Media Meet 
The Changing Trends in Mar- 
keting?” James T. Quirk, pub- 
lisher of TV Guide, will be mod- 
erator. Speakers will be Howard 
LeRoy, of LeRoy Inc.; Larry 
Chait, vp of R. L. Polk & Co.; 
Richard W. Slocum, general 
manager of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin; Warner Moore, presi- 
dent of Outdoor Advertising 
Inc.; A. E. Miller, assistant to 
the publisher of Life; D. S. 
Hutchinson, vp of Lutz & 
Sheinkman; Robert Degen, vp, 
Ted Bates & Co.; Don H. Mc- 
Gannon, president of Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co., and J. 
L. Van Volkenburg, CBS-TV 
president. 

“Stimulating the Buying 
Urge” will be the Wednesday 
|theme. Speakers: George T. 
| Sweetser, vp, N. W. Ayer & Son; 
|Pierre D. Martineau, Chicago 
| Tribune’s director of research; 
| Walter Weir, vp of Donahue & 
Coe, and C. Stuart Brown, ad- 
| vertising manager of American 
Viscose Corp. A two-part sem- 
inar on education will close the 
convention. 


Picou Elected Chapter Head 

John H. Picou, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co., has been elected 
president of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Assn., succeeding Valen- 
tine T. Kartorie, York Corp. 
Other officers elected are 
Charles E. Swanson, Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., lst vp; Dillman M. 
|\K. Smith, Opinion Research 


‘Corp., 2nd vp; Edward Crow, 
| Curtis Publishing Co., secretary, 
‘and Paul W. Kaiser, Farm Jour- 


nal Inc., treasurer. 


Two PR Agencies Affiliate 
Clausel, Adolphe & Co., Hous- 
‘ton, and Virginia Ridgway, 
Public Relations, Corpus Christi, 
| have affiliated in order “to pro- 
vide integrated service along the 
entire Gulf Coast.” 
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the department will offer anes 
tional programs to women’s clubs 
and organizations and will insti- 
tute a series of “useful services 
for the modern homemaker.” 
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Key to the market of men...big as all outdoors 
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IF YOU WANT “IN” ON THE BIGGEST SALES DRIVE 
FOR PLUMBING HEATING COOLING, READ EVERY VW 


American promotion's hardest-hitting con- 
centration on selling an idea — the idea 
of remodeling—has been under way 
since January. 


Billions of impressions in every type and 
kind of consumer medium have been made 
by Operation Home Improvement . . . and 
the campaign is only now at the half-way 
mark. 


Another force — the ACTION program — 
is having a profound effect in broadening 
and deepening the nation’s awareness of 
the need for modernizing whole neigh- 
borhoods: homes, institutions, industrial, 
commercial and all other structures. 


By August — PLUMBING HEATING COOL- 
ING MONTH — this awareness will have 
become the biggest surge of buying in- 
terest ever generated for “heart of the 
home” products. 


And Domestic Engineering, in its August 
issue, is going to provide the means for 
converting that interest into sales — bil- 
lions of dollars worth of them — and you 
can have your share! 


Domestic Engineering's August Issue will 
be THE BOOK OF REMODELING, the plan- 
and-action book of the plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor-dealers who will make the 
big bulk of those sales. 


Thousands of Domestic Engineering's con- 
tractor-dealers are already in the rich, 
year-round, profit-protected remodeling 
market. For them, THE BOOK OF RE- 


MODELING will be a giant booster station 
with scores of ideas for enlarging activity 
and increasing sales. 


Additional thousands of Domestic Engi- 
neering contractor-dealers, fully pre-con- 
ditioned by this publication's long and 
continuous coverage of the subject, are 
ready now to establish remodeling depart- 
ments. For them, THE BOOK OF REMODEL- 
ING will be the green light, containing the 
immediately workable answers to all 
questions. 


So, if you manufacture anything in plumb- 
ing heating cooling for homes or any other 
structures, THE BOOK OF REMODELING is 
the open door — the only door — to sales, 
sales, sales and then more sales! 


Domestic Engineering's history in remodel- 
ing goes back over the years. It includes 
the famous “Bay City Story” which not only 


clearly and for all time established the 
facts about the size of the remodeling 
market but just as clearly demonstrated 
that remodeling can be sold the year round 
at big profit for contractor-dealers, whole- 
salers and the manufacturers they 
represent. 


The Bay City film and the Modernization 
Sales Kit are some more of Domestic En- 
gineering's credenfials as the qualified 
authority to publish THE BOOK OF RE- 
MODELING which will contain: 


The Remodeling Market At the National 
Level — Today and Tomorrow 


Measuring the Market At the Local Level 
Organizing the Remodeling Department 
Enlarging the Remodeling Department 

Management of Remodeling Operations 
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THE BOOK OF REMODELING will set in motion 
the biggest sales drive ever staged for plumbing, 
heating, cooling, giving contractor-dealers 
everything they'll need to turn the great surge 
of buying interest into sales for months to come. 


“Ei Tee eet ree 


VE EVER STAGED 
WORD OF THIS! 


= 


Coordinating Remodeling With New Con- 
struction and Repair Work for Year- 
Round Sales, Employment and Profit 
Balance 


Merchandising, Advertising and Selling 


Working With Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Planning Packaged Remodeling Jobs: 
Bathrooms, Kitchens, Heating Systems, 
Air Conditioning, Laundries, Water 
Systems, etc. 


General Contracting Complete Remodel- 
ing Jobs 


Selling Individual Appliances and 
Service Products 


Installing Remodeling Jobs 
Financing Remodeling 


it is this kind of editorial service, written 
out of the experience of successful con- 
tractor-dealers by editors who know re- 
modeling, that will touch off a new era in 
year-round, high-profit remodeling sales. 
lt is this kind of editorial service that will 
arovide a climate of selling action for your 
advertising messages to put you “in"’ at 
‘he beginning of the biggest sales drive 
‘ver staged for plumbing, heating, cooling. 
American promotion is creating consumer 
ouying interest in remodeling but the 
‘ontractor-dealer is the man who will make 
‘he sales. He'll sell your products if you 
ell him about how and where they fit into 
emodeling in Domestic Engineering's Au- 
just issue — THE BOOK OF REMODELING. 


—E ANYTHING FOR 
HOME LAUNDRIES 
ook of Remodeling” 


if YOU MAK 


KITCHENS or 
Sell it in “The B 


WHY THE AUGUST ISSUE? 
August is National Plumbing, Heating 
and Cooling Month. In conjunction with 
Operation Home Improvement the 
Plumbing, Heating and Cooling Indus- 
try has designated August as a period 
in which to emphasize the tremendous 
need for remodeling everywhere. 


BIG CONSTRUCTION 
Sell it in “The Book of Remodeling” 


renew the 
HEART 
of your home 


PALUME/NG 
ALATIVG 
COOLING 


Also in continuing motion is ACTION (American 
Council To Improve Our Neighborhoods). Thus 
three strong remodeling currents join for emphasis 
in the August Book of Remodeling. 
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ONE. MAGAZINE 
ee ae THE FIELD 


our most “ame re gauge =e waren 
b any gens publ 


Domestic Encincerinc 


1801 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


AIR CONDITIONING — PLUMBING — HEATING— 
INDUSTRIAL = COMMERCIAL=—INSTITUTIONAL=—RESIDENTIAL 


PUTS YOU “IN” AT THE BEGINNING OF THE BIGGEST 
SALES DRIVE EVER STAGED--AND KEEPS YOU THERE! 


Take a look at just part of the current remodeling potential for 
plumbing, heating, cooling, as revealed by the Bay City measuring 
formula . . . 10 million bathrooms . . . more than 11 million kitchens 
. . . well over 10 million heating systems . . . at least 5 million 
home laundries . . . many millions of water heaters . . . upwards 
of 11 million air conditioning systems and units! 


For any manufacturer of plumbing, heating, cooling, this is a 
waiting-to-be-sold market several times the size of all anticipated 
new home construction for several years. And remodeling is a 
market that remains constant because of the large number of 
homes and other buildings that become “new” prospects every 
year. 


In Domestic Engineering's August issue— THE BOOK OF REMOD- 
ELING — your advertising will go to the contractors that remodeling 
buyers will turn to — the contractors who control some 80 per cent 
of the dollar volume in the field — the contractors who will sell 
remodeling in the months and years to come. 


They know that every issue of Domestic Engineering offers them 
the most comprehensive editorial coverage of every phase of their 
business — and they know that THE BOOK OF REMODELING will 
take them step-by-step to more and more sales and profits. 


They depend upon Domestic Engineering to keep them in their 
leadership position. That's why they ask for... pay for... and 
avidly read this publication. And that's why Domestic Engineering 
can put you “in” at the beginning of the biggest sales drive ever 
staged for aun heating cooling and keep you up in front all 
the way! 


Closing date for the August issue BOOK OF REMODELING is 
July 13. Write, wire or telephone now for space reservations or 
more information! 


COOLING=— INSULATION= APPLIANCES 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


EDWARD H. MAHONEY, formerly vp of 
tv commercial production of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, has been named vp 
of radio-tv of Cunningham & 
Walsh, New York. He succeeds 
John R. Sheehan, who resigned. 


Petri ‘Demoralizes’ 
3-State Market, Says 
$6,000,000 Lawsuit 


New York, May 29—Eastern 
Wine Corp. last week filed a $6,- 
000,000 suit in federal court 
against five wine _ distributors, 
charging conspiracy to “demoralize 
the wine market” in New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, in 
violation of the anti-trust laws. 

The defendants named are: Pe- 
tri Wine Co. and its subsidiaries 
and distributors, namely: Italian 
Swiss Colony, California; Italian 
Swiss Colony, Fairview, N.J.; Peer- 
less Importers and United Vint- 
ners. 

The complaint charges that de- 
fendants conspired to eliminate 
competition and dominate and 
monopolize the distribution and 
sale of wine in New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut by selling 
at prices below the cost of produc- 
tion and granting “secret rebates, 
discounts and other considerations 
to retailers to induce them to pur- 
chase their wines and to refrain 
from purchasing wines from com- 
petitors.” 

It is further alleged that Petri 
of California “directly and indi- 
rectly controls the sale of more 
than 20% of all California wines 
marketed in the U.S.” 


s Petri Wine Co. controls the 
Petri brand wines, vermouth, 
brandy, champagnes and sparkling 
burgundies. It bought the Italian 
Swiss Colony organization from 
National Distillers Products Corp. 
a year or two ago. This company 
handles wines under the Italian 
Swiss Colony name, as well as Le- 
jon brandy and vermouth, G&D 
(Gambarelli & Davitto) vermouth, 
and Hartley brandy. 

Advertising for Petri is handled 
by Young & Rubicam, San Fran- 
cisco. The Italian Swiss Colony 
brands are handled by Honig- 
Cooper Co., San Francisco. 

United Vintners is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Petri and sole 
distributor in the U.S. of Petri and 
Mission Bell wines. 

Peerless Importers handles a 
number of imported liquors and, 
in addition, is alleged in the com- 
plaint to be the sole wholesale 
dealer in Petri wines in metropol- 
itan New York. 


Seagram Boosts Betty Murray 

Mrs. Betty Murray, formerly 
administrative assistant in the 
public relations department of 
Seagram-Distillers Co., New York, 
has been named director of Sea- 
gram’s new home service depart- 
ment. According to the company, 
the new department was formed 
because “proper service of fine 
liquor in the home has gained in- 
creased significance in recent 
years.” In the next few months, 
the department will offer educa- 
tional programs to women’s clubs 
and organizations and will insti- 
tute a series of “useful services 
for the modern homemaker.” 


| Merchandising Execs Elect 
Michael Keith, sales promotion 
manager of Philip Morris Inc., has 
been elected president of the Mer- 
chandising Executives Club of New 
York. Other new officers are Ed- 
ward D. Russell, Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, ANPA, exec vp; 
Edward Gelsthorpe, Bristol-Myers, 
vp for membership; Harry Fraker, 
Topics Publishing Co., vp for pro- 
gramming; Roy Harris, Advertising 
Distributors of America, treasurer; 
Richard M. Elliott, Look, corres- 
ponding secretary; and Walter 


Thune, Cunningham & Walsh, vp 
for publicity and recording secre- 
tary. 


Powell & Schoenbrod Adds One 

Powell & Schoenbrod, Chicago, 
has been appointed to handle ad- 
vertising for a new national chain 
of men’s clothing stores now be- 
ing organized by Delta Clothing 
Co. The chain will operate under 
the name, Walker-Adams. Media 
plans for three midwestern test 
markets to be launched in the fall 
include newspapers, tv and radio. 
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Fred Gardner Gets Vitamins Roche Co., Nutley, N. J. Gardner 

Fred Gardner Co., New York, | has been servicing the account, 
has been officially appointed to formerly with Kiesewetter, Baker, 
handle the advertising for the | Hagedorn & Smith, since last Oc- 
vitamin division of Hoffman-La | tober. 


SURE STRIKE! 


Manufacturers of fishing tackle and related lines 
can’t miss getting bigger strikes from advertising 
in FTTN—the top specialized book covering 
11,047 selected top tackle dealers and jobbers. 


FISHING TACKLE TRADE NEWS. 


WILMETTE 
ILLINOIS 


Greatest 


Newsstand Sales 
in history of 
sportsmen’s magazines! 


OUTDOOR LIFE, the first sportsmen’s maga- 
zine to pass the million circulation mark, has 
sold more than a million copies a month for 
three successive months, A.B.C. Interim State- 
ment, March 31, 1956, shows an all-time high 
monthly average of 1,062,145 net paid. 


And that’s just counting copies! Readers of 
this magazine now total more than 4% million 
angling, boating and hunting enthusiasts. And 
what readers they are! They spend a lot of 
hours with their favorite magazine. And they 
spend a lot of money on their favorite sports, 
and all the things that go with them. 


Sportsmen need — and buy — lots of clothes and 


shoes ... boats and motors . . . cars, tires and 
automotive supplies . . . beer, liquor, cigarettes, 
cigars, pipe tobacco . . . In fact, it’s hard to 


name a man’s product or service for which 
sportsmen are not top customers! 


More and more of the nation’s top advertisers 
are recognizing this fact. OUTDOOR LIFE 
leads its field, not only in circulation, but in 
advertising revenue. It can help your products 
to leadership, too. 


For more information on the fastest-growing 
magazine in the fastest-growing magazine field, 
just call your OUTDOOR LIFE representative 
... in any city listed below: 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO © DETROIT 
BOSTON * SARASOTA ¢ CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Fowler Unit H the Guenieen Sey under Chairs 
Support for More man R. M. Fowler. 


Non-CBC TV Stations |* 


He said the proposed new sta- 


tion should be made to pay for 


Vancouver, May 29—Private|CBC-produced programs at rates 


broadcasters last week drew out-/h 


igh enough to cover costs and 


side support for their request for! suggested that in the large centers 
an independent regulatory body|they could do this and still be 
and freedom to establish tv stations | commercially successful. 


in areas now reserved for exclu- 


The Vancouver area and the 


sive CBC use. lower mainland of British Colum- 


The Royal Commission on!/b 


ia can receive tv signals from 


five U.S. stations. One of Mr. 
Goode’s main complaints was that 
Canadian money is going into ad- 
vertising on these stations. He said 
he has heard a report that one sta- 
tion in Bellingham, Wash., receives 
$90,000 a month from Canadian 
advertisers who cannot get time 
on the Vancouver CBC station. 

Three Vancouver radio stations 
submitting briefs to the commis- 
sion renewed requests of private 
operators for freedom from CBC 
control. 


Poppele Leaves USIA 

J. R. (Jack) Poppele has re- 
signed, effective July 15, as as- 
sistant director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency in charge of the 
international radio and television 
operations, “Voice of America.” 
Before joining “Voice of America” 
in May, 1954, he headed his own 
radio consultation company and 
had been with WOR, New York, 
for more than 30 years. He has an- 
nounced he “wants to return to the 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


work in which I previously was 
engaged.” 


Worcester Paper Boosts 3 

The Telegram & Evening Ga- 
zette, Worcester, Mass., has pro- 
moted three men in its advertising 
department. Kenneth L. MacMan- 
nis was named assistant adver- 
tising director; Raymond J. Dowd 
was named manager of retail ad- 
vertising, and Edward L. Davis 
was named manager of general ad- 
vertising. 


Broadcasting, opening hearings 
here in the course of its transcon- 
tinental tour, heard several wit- 
nesses favoring one or another, or 
both, of these suggestions by the 
Canadian Assn. of Radio & Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. 

A group of faculty members of 
the University of British Colum- 
bia said in a brief that privately 
owned local radio and tv stations 
should be encouraged. The group 
urged the government to allow 
competing stations in existing 
single-station areas as soon as pos- 
sible. 

The professors did not agree 
that radio-tv regulation should be 
taken away from the CBC board of 
governors, though they said some 
separation of the board’s regula- 
tory function and the CBC’s oper- 
ational side might be advisable if 
it did not weaken the governors’ 
effectiveness. 


s T. H. Goode (Liberal, Burnaby- 
Richmond) said CBC should not 
be afraid of competition by pri- 
vate television. If the corporation 
with its federal money and head 
start in experience cannot meet 
competition, he said, it should get 
out of the entertainment field. 

“With millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money behind it, why 
should a vast organization with 
the top technical personnel in the 
country be afraid of private op- 
erators?” he asked. 

Mr. Goode, the only member of 
Parliament to appear before the 
commission so far, was arguing 
primarily for the establishment of 
a private station at Burnaby. This 
is within the radius of the CBC’s 
Vancouver tv outlet; hence it is 
barred from having a station of its 
own under present federal policy. 

In discussion with the commis- 
sion, Mr. Goode questioned that 
additional private outlets should 
cost the CBC $100,000 a year apiece 
for services from the national sys- 
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HE CAN HELP YOU 


if you're looking for 
National Distribution 


Barney Kingston 
Merchandising Director 


pF nn bs Bg — py B4 
s seeking 
quick notional ‘distribution via the inde- 
neon? A selling field this may be 
important message you ever 


rev'd be surprised » know pov com it 
your product or service in every 
city, town ond homlet in the U. S. Also 
in many foreign countries. 
The service of our experienced merchan- 
frarth om is ——, Cg. no oot. 
ono 
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if pe ~4 ualifies they'll present 
o bee Pea tested tested plan for speedily [| 
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starts over new com every | 
month . many of wi Gow doa | 
multimillion dollar business. 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Poor Richard Club Elects 
Alfred P. Rexford, R. W. Rex- 
ford Co., ink supplier, has been 
elected president of the Poor Rich- 
ard Club, Philadelphia. Other of- 
ficers elected include Sidney Jen- 
kins, secretary-treasurer, Farm 
Journal Inc., Ist vp; Joseph G. 
McClellan, advertising director, 
Norristown Times Herald, 2nd vp; 
Alfred C. McCrea, national trade- 
mark manager, Reuben H. Don-| 


manager, Atlantic Refining Co., 
treasurer. 


Food Makers Group Formed 
The Pacific Northwest chapter 
of Institutional Food Manufactur- 
ers of America has been formed at 
Seattle. Officers are L. C. Branden- 
burger, General Foods Corp., pres- 
ident; Kenneth Workman, Arden 
Farms Co., vp; James Kizer, 
Standard Brands, secretary, and 


nelley Corp., secretary, and Ed-|Kenneth Kihlman, Nalley’s Inc., 
ward R. Cox Jr., sales promotion | treasurer. 


Don’t Claim Plug-in Qualities for 7¥2-Amp. 
Air Conditioners, New York BBB Warns 


New York, May 29—Better, Accordingly, the bureau warns, 
Business Bureau of New York City | the new 74%2-amp. window air con- 
has issued a special bulletin to all|ditioners cannot be advertised as 
members of the air conditioning|“requiring no special wiring,” or 
industry advising that the new/as having “no wiring problems,” 
7%-amp. room air conditioners or as giving “full efficiency on reg- 
come under the provision of the ular current,” or by making “any 
electrical code of New York and | other claim stating or implying 
cannot be promoted here as an ap-| that no changes or alterations are 
pliance that “just plugs in.” | needed. ag 


- AMOS'N’ANDY, after 28 years, are 

Es © Set Risione 
"ttm in HEUIMEEMEA tie told, Armee | 

is ’n’ Andy have appeared in more than 

- 200 markets to date... -and they're still 
going strong, growing stronger! 


Atlanta 28.4; Detroit 24.6; Toledo 25.6; 
Washington, D.C. 22.8; Los Angeles 21.7; 


_ CBS TELEVISION FILM SALES, INC. 
__ New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 

_ Dallas and St. Louis. Distributor in 

~ Canada: S. W. Caldwell, Ltd. _ 
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In issuing the special bulletin, 
Hugh R. Jackson, president of the 
bureau, points out, “The introduc- 
tion of the 74%-amp. unit is an im- 
portant development in the air 
conditioning industry. Although 
this model, manufactured by a 
large number of companies, re- 
quires less current,” Mr. Jackson 
says, “it is still subject to the re- 
quirements of the electrical code 
of New York City. 


s “It is the function of the bureau 
to make it clear to the public that 
the 7%-amp. unit cannot merely 
be plugged into most existing elec- 
trical systems.” 


Foster Grant Names Schatten 

Charles R. Schatten, formerly 
sales promotion manager of 
Jacques Kreisler Mfg. Corp., has 
been named advertising manager 
of Foster Grant Co., Leominster, 
Mass., manufacturer of sunglasses. 
At one time he was advertising 
manager of the Pal-Personna di- 
vision of the American Safety Ra- 
zor Corp. 


mg 8 oe 9.2% crocery veaers’ 
PREFERENCE 


WISCONSIN 
DEALERS GET 


EXCITED 


WHEN YOU ADVERTISE 
IN THE LOCAL PUBLICATION 
THEY PREFER 


Your dealers inthe No. 1 
Dairy State, where farm in- 
come is close to $1 billion a 
year, know from experience 
their sales go up when you 
back them up with advertising 
in Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer. It’s the localized pub- 
lication read by 9 out of 10 of 
their best customers. 

The above chart shows re- 
sults of a study in which grocery 
dealers were asked, “In which 
publication, edited for farmers, 
do you prefer to see advertis- 
ing ‘of merchandise you sell?” 
Other dealer preference studies 
on request. 


Agriculturist 


Richard S. Pierce, Publisher 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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THE ONE AIR RESEARCH and 


TIMED TO FEATURE. 


AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM as determined by the 1957 fiscal Air- 
power budget now in debate and to become effective July 1, 1956. 


dynamics and human factors. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS in avionics, aeronautical engineering 


and missile engineering. 


ON-THE-SPOT REPORTING at all the 12 research and development testing centers of 
AIR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMAND of the United States Air Force 
: by AVIATION WEEK’s technical editors — the largest technical staff in Aviation 
. publishing. 


* SPECIAL COVERAGE of the latest critical areas of research—astronautics, super aero- 


ONLY ONE ARDC EDITION in 1956 will satisfy aviation’s “need to know”, with a presentation of the ARDC story. 
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EXCERPT FROM HEADQUARTERS ARDC LETTER TO AVIATION WEEK 


“There have been so many changes, improvements and advances that another 
special ARDC issue appears very timely and promises to be of the same 


DEVELOPMENT COMMAND EDITION 


.. . over 80,000" Engineering-management 
men will read and refer to this vital edition and 
several thousand copies will be made available 
for special service uses. : 

Your advertising message placed in the ARDC 
issue will reach Aviation’s most influential au- 
dience. 


* AVIATION WEEK average net paid ABC circulation 
June-December, 1955; 54,548. Paid circulation of 
current issues; 59,859. Recent readership research 
by Advertising Research Foundation shows 1.4 read- 
ers for every subscriber copy of AVIATION WEEK 
(readership determined by personal interview using 


strict recognition test. Current print order 64,293 
copies. 


if not greater benefit and interest than the 1953 edition.” 


Get immediate attention for your ARDC EDITION advertising needs, 
by contacting YOUR AVIATION WEEK REPRESENTATIVE. 


District Offices: New York 36, 330 W. 42nd Street; Philadelphia 3, Archi- 
tects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts.; Cleveland 15, 1510 Hanna Bidg.; Chicago 11, 
520 N. Michigan Ave.; Dallas 2, Adolphus Tower Bidg., Main & Akard Sts.; 
San Francisco 4, 68 Post St.; Los Angeles 17, 1125 W. Sixth St.; Atlanta 3, 
801 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.; Detroit 26, 856 Penobscot Bidg.; Boston 16, 350 
Park Square Bidg.; London EC 4, 95 Farringdon St.; Paris 8, 5 Ave. George V. 


AVIATION WEEK 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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...but EVERY DAY is an 


OIL MARKETING DAY 


Men who buy and maintain the facilities and equip- 
ment for the $12,000,000,000 oil marketing and TBA 
field read NPN. They read it for latest how-to and 
with-what information on the storage, transportation 
and merchandising of oil products. Make sure they 
see your sales story regularly in NPN! 


ational 
(Pletroleum 


AT 

[Niews 

the McGraw-Hill Magazine of OIL MARKETING 
@ @ Estoblished 1909. Published monthly 


NPN Factbook published as a 13th issue in May 
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| LLOYD BURLINGBAM reports on 5 farmers who 
are planing te beat the cost— price squeeze this year 


+ 
. 


DOCUMENTARY—Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus, Neb., is pitching its new- 
est ad series to a reduce-costs theme in consideration of the squeeze 
between farming costs and market prices. This spread, the first in 
the series, is scheduled for the June Capper’s Farmer and July Suc- 
cessful Farming, with adaptations appearing in state farm papers. 
Potts-Woodbury, Kansas City, Mo., is the agency. 


Who's Sitting For Whom ? 


FM ‘Good Music’ 
Network Is RKO 
Proposal to FCC 


WASHINGTON, May 29—A plan 
| putting the resources of RKO Tele- 
radio Pictures behind the promo- 
tion of an fm “good music” net- 
work was outlined to the Federal 
Communications Commission in an 
application last week in which 
RKO proposes to pay $400,000 for 
WGMS and WGMS-FM, Washing- 
ton “good music” station. 

Under the plan, duplication of 
“good music” programming on the 
am and fm transmitters would be 
curtailed, with an increase in the 
amount of regular mutual pro- 
gramming on WGMS-AM. 

Purchase price includes $291,250 
in cash, plus other considerations, 
including a five-year contract for 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Robert Rogers, 
general and station managers of 
WGMS respectively. The Rogers 
would eventually concern them- 
selves primarily with develop- 
ment of the “good music” network, 
the application says. 

RKO said key stations in the 
“good music” network would be 
RKO stations WOR-FM, New 
York, WNAC-FM, Boston, and 
WGMS-FM, Washington. Interest 
in affiliation has been expressed 
by WIP-FM, Philadelphia, and 
WPJB-FM, Providence. 
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Nabisco Extends Campaign 
for Shredded Wheat Juniors 
National Biscuit Co. is extending 
its introductory campaign for 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat Juniors 
to nine additional states: Illinois, 
Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Kentucky, Wisconsin, North Dakota 


The figure at the far left is sitting for the five 
. at the right, and for a dog “baby” sitter, he has 
steady work in a nearby Metropolitan Worcester 
County Market town. 

For advertisers there are plenty of other unique 
figures to watch in this market, including an 


Source: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power — 1956 
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Metropolitan Worcester County 


dese toa BULLION in 5.8.1. 


RCESTER WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


} Ba, 3 TELEGRAM Howard M. Booth, Publisher 
: ‘ GALEVIE y MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Notional Representatives 


Bier ss 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG AND 


WTAG-FM 


Effective Buying Income of $927,233,000—higher 
than even the record breaker of 1955. This repre- 
sents a figure of $5,500 per family, well above 
the National Average. From wherever the adver- 
tiser sits, advertising in the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette looks good. 
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Shrewsbury 


and South Dakota. The campaign 
opened May 24 with 1,000-line 
newspaper ads featuring an offer 
in which the cereal is sold in two- 
package units—one at the regular 
price and the other for 3¢. 

The same offer will be made on 
local cut-ins on the “Rin Tin Tin” 
tv show. In addition, each package 
of the new product will contain a 
sharpshooter puzzle depicting dif- 
ferent members of the “Rin Tin 
Tin” cast. There are 12 different 
puzzles, one to a package. The 
puzzle will also be promoted on tv. 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, is 
the agency. 


Golden Mix Names Scott Inc. 

Golden Mix Inc., Warsaw, Ind., 
producer of Golden Mix pancake 
mix and Better Batter Frying Ma- 
gic, has appointed R. Jack Scott 
Inc., Chicago, to handle its adver- 
tising. Newspapers, radio and tv 
are planned for the central and 
north central states. Garfield Ad- 
vertising Associates, Detroit, form- 
erly handled the account. 
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How grocery product advertisers get a | 


DOUBLE-DIVIDEND! 


FOOD FAIR (annual volume 475 million) built 
their big April promotion around Everywoman’s 
editorial pages! 


MY 


Before you advertise your grocery products in 
any magazine look into the double-dividend 
you get with every page in Everywoman’s! 


— 


Talk about merchandising your advertisements! 


The smart chains that distribute Everywoman’s make ; 
double use of the editorial and advertising pages of the ti 
magazine. 2 


First, they build their in-store promotions around the 
editorial and advertising content of the magazine. Second, 
they promote the magazine (and thus your advertising) 
in their own retail newspaper advertising, as shown at left. 


The result has been very successful for many of the 


biggest names in chain stores. Naturally, anything that 
helps the chains move your products helps you! i 


Join other successful advertisers and strengthen your 
market position, too, by working with Everywoman’s. Let 
us tell you the whole story. Everywoman’s Magazine, 
16 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. ~ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: For the full story on Everywoman’s 
influence with its fast-growing distributor chains, 


WRIGLEY’S —a leading chain in Detroit — i call or write Everywoman’s. You'll find it interesting. x 


Everywoman’s April editorial promotion as the ~ 
theme of their newspaper advertising. 


EVERYWOMANS 


—gets results in the fastest-growing food chains! 


ys 
¥ 
‘ 


fs 
NORTHEAS , Inc. Hill Grocery Co. Benner Tea Co. Rogers Markets, Inc. Sage's Complete Markets 
Almacs, Inc rf pao dh ~~ RS i. G. Hill 7 Bead Daniel Grocer Co. Save Way Super Markets, Inc. Shopping Bag Food Stores 
Beaver Cash Markets Thorofare Markets, Inc. Hom-Ond Food Stores J. 8. Dillon & Sons Stores, Inc. Stop & Shop, Inc. SS “ye . 
By Rite Markets, Inc. United Public Markets, Inc. Home Owned Black & White Eberhard Foods, Inc. Phniee sy -d wg eg — ae + Sachets ‘ee 
Daitch-Shopwell, Inc. Weis Markets, Inc. Stores, Inc. Economy Food Centers, Inc. United Food Marke s P- : op ar = , a 
Elm Farm Foods Co. Western Grocers Liberty Cash Grocers Eisner Grocery Co. Wrigley’s Stores, Inc. a ewell 8 —* ne 
Food Fair Stores, Inc. Star Markets McCartt Super Markets Evans Grocery Co. Sa” Dumpty wre Grocery 2e. i aii 
Pulton Markets SOUTHERN National Food Stores, Inc. Fisher Brothers Co. ‘ood rkets fn ams Piggiy gely : 
D. Genetti’s Sons, Inc. B & B Cash Grocery Stores Parker's Food Stores The Fleming Co. parte racwic x - a : 
Giant Eagle Supermarkets Barrett Piggly Wiggly Stores Piggly Wiggly Charleston Foodtown Super Mar . Inc. : der’s Markets ; 
Giant Food Shopping Centers E. Biel Grocery Co Pipkin Wiggly Wiggly Stores E. W. Fulmer Co. Alexander's Marke i, 
Giant Markets Brookshire’s Food Stores Publix Super Markets, Inc. John C. Groub Co. A. J. Bayless Markets, Inc. + 
Gristede Brothers, Inc. Checker Front Stores, Inc. Setzer’s Super Markets Hamady Brothers, Inc. Fitzsimmons Thriftimart Stores GRAND TOTAL FOR 102 
J. E. Kelley Food Stores Colonial Stores, Inc : ee ce _ Inc. aay — Stores, Inc. — te: aameaae CHAINS DISTRIBUTING 
ieelaw — oe a. ra White Stores, Inc. Marchand Saveway Markets, Inc. The Market Basket EVERYWOMAN’S ¢4..2 STORES 
iaarket Basket Stores Pood Mart, Inc. Worth Food Markets G. W. Martin Co. Pred Meyer, Inc. (National Tea Co., Colonial 
Popular Markets, Inc. Autry Greer & Sons Wyatt Food Stores (O. P. Skaggs Stores) Miller's Super Markets Stores, etc. are listed as one 
Rive ide Markets Handy Andy Community Stores, Milgram Food Stores, Inc. Prinster Bros. (City Markets) chain each, regardless of number 
Schaf ateves Co Inc. ENTRAL National Tea Comp Purity Stores, Ltd. or locations of division or branch 
Bteinbers’s, Ltd. Henke & Pilot, Inc. Albers Super Markets Plumb’s Super Markets Ralphs Grocery Co. offices.) 

GRAND TOTAL — 102 CHAIN HEADQUARTERS OPERATING 4,362 STORES! 
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30 
Irish Agency Head 


Hits Four A’s for 
Anti-Trust Stand 


DusiiIn, May 29—C. E. McCon- 
nell, board chairman of Ireland’s 
largest advertising agency, has 
blasted the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies for signing the 
consent decree in the anti-trust | 
action brought by the Justice De- 
partment. 

Mr. McConnell, founder of Mc- 
Connell’s Advertising Service, 
charged that the Four A’s has 
abandoned its ethical principles 
by taking the consent decree. 

He made these comments upon 

his return here from the interna- 
tional agency meetings held in the 
U.S. 
“l found my schedule interesting 
but overpowering,” he reported. “I 
learned a lot, but, as I told them) 
on several occasions, we could 
teach them a lot, too. 


= “For instance, the Four A’s did 
not appear to have any deterrent 
for the breaking of their rules. It| 
would appear they adjusted their) 
rules to suit conditions. For ex- 
ample, the decision given in the 
law action—the Sherman Anti- 
Trust—was by consent. In my 
opinion, this completely eliminated 
the ethical principles and stand- 
ards of practices we have been 
fighting for and for which we. 
have achieved agreement from the 
press for a quarter of a century.” 


Potts Joins Jaeger 

Alexandra Potts, formerly direc- 
tor of research and public rela- 
tions of Joseph Horne Co., Pitts- 
burgh department store, has joined 
Jaeger Inc., market development 
company, as a retail merchandising 
consultant. 
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the station 
that made 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA‘S 
NO. 1 
TV MARKET 


73.2% 


station share 
of sets... (ARB) 


WSLS-TV 


CHANNEL 10 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Matthews Succeeds Shore |Men’s & Boys’ Wear Institute | right—you can’t afford not to.” Five Join Grey Agency 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Okays $1,100,000 Ad Program | Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os-| Five persons have joined Grey 
Corp., Louisville, has appointed A.| The American Institute of Men’s orn is handling the advertising, | advertising, New York. John Van 
Leverette Matthews sales promo-|& Boys’ Wear has approved a seven and Mayer & O’Brien, public rela-|peysen and Emile Frisard, both 
tion manager of its southern states | months $1,100,000 advertising and | tions. formerly with Biow Co., have 
department, effective May 31, | public relations program, of which | joined as account executive and 
succeeding Roy A. Shore, who is| $700,000 will be spent between |Hoffman-Manning Adds One {copy group supervisor, respective- 
resigning because of his acquisition| September and January. Starting | Astranaut Inc., New York, dis-|ly. Lee Baer, last with Brisacher, 
of an interest in another company.|the second week in September, |tributor of the Herb Shriner Hoos-| Wheeler & Staff, is an account ex- 
Mr. Matthews, with the company four-color spreads will run in Good| ier Boy harmonica, has appointed | ecutive. William Bowman, former- 
since 1940, most recently has been| Housekeeping, Life, Look, The|Hoffman-Manning, New York, to|ly with Doyle Dane Bernbach Inc., 
manager of field operations for a| Saturday Evening Post, and b&w handle its advertising. Consumer and Bertram Marcus, last with 


|mew college sales promotion de-| newspaper pages are slated for 21 | and trade magazines, radio, televi- |Diamond-Barnett, are art direc- 


partment. cities, all under the theme, “Dress | sion and newspapers will be used. | tors. 
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PARADE 

OF 

HOLLYWOOD 
PERSONALITIES 


Lloyd Bridges 
Thomas Mitchell 
Howard Duff 
Diana Lynn 

John Ericson 

Don Taylor 

Jan Sterling 
Ricardo Montalban 
Marilyn Erskine 
James Whitmore 
Angela Lansbury 
Dane Clark 

«+. and many others 


A NEW STAR 
EACH WEEK 
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New Adclub Formed ABC Offers Bonus Plan 
Advertising men in Fargo, N.D., to Build ‘Festival’ Support 

and Moorhead, Minn., recently or-- ABC Television, New York, 
ganized the Fargo-Moorhead Ad_| which is using summertime to see 
Club, which will be affiliated with| if it can get sales rolling on “Aft- 
the Advertising Federation of | ernoon Film Festival,” has set up 
America. Officers are Robert Ow-}|a special vacation time incentive 
ens, KVOX, president; Harold) plan for the two-hour show which 
Flint, Fargo agency man, Ist vp;/ spotlights feature movies. 

Edward Simonson, Fargo Foundry) The summer plan offers adver- 
Co., 2nd vp; Larry Haglund, Moor-|tisers one bonus participation for 
head Daily News, secretary, and | each three bought, three for each 
Jack Shirek, Gate City Building | 10 bought and a maximum of 12 
& Loan Assn. of Fargo, treasurer.|for each 40 bought. “Festival” is 


;not expected to continue on the, whether Chesterfield also will 
|fall schedule until it picks up|a commercial on the show. 


enough sponsor support to make 
it worth while. Harris Succeeds Barthelmess 
in ABC Radio Sales Post 
L&M Buys CBS-TV Show Leslie A. Harris, a salesman with 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.,, ABC Radio, New York, since May, 
New York, is expected to become | 1952, has been named eastern sales 
alternate sponsor of “Do You!| manager of the network. He suc- 
Trust Your Wife?” (CBS-TV), ef- 
fective June 5. The deal is being 
set through Dancer-Fitzgerald- | ager of WABC, New York. 
Sample, which handles L&M fil-| Mr. Barthelmess replaces Mi- 
ters. It has not been decided yet|chael A. Renault, who has resigned. 


ipa 
ba 
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ai 
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When you’ve seen your favorite network show, haven’t you said to yourself: “I’d sure 
like to sponsor that show right here in my market — but FIRST RUN!” Now you can do 
just that! STAGE 7, the half-hour film dramatic anthology series which got highest 
ratings for a national network advertiser, is now being produced in Hollywood — same as 
before, with exactly the same production qualities — except that now it’s being produced 
for your local market... FIRST RUN! 


Regional advertisers are signing up their markets fast! Chef Boy-Ar-Dee (Y & R) has 
selected New York City and markets in New England; Household Finance (Needham, 
Louis & Brorby) has picked out some Midwest markets. Other markets have been signed 
up by Standard Oil of California (BBDO) ; National Premium Beer (W. B. Doner) ; 


Blue Plate Foods (Fitzgerald) ; and Robert 


A. Johnston Co. (Klau-Van Pietersom- 


Dunlap). Many choice markets are still available! Phone or wire collect to get STAGE 7 


for your markets. Better do it now! 


JUST IN! Ford Dealers through J. Walter Thompson! 
And more! Wilson & Co. through Needham, Louis & Brorby! 
And still more! Chevrolet through Campbell-Ewald! 


477 Madison Avenue, New York 22 * PLaza 5-2100 @ 
Milton A. Gordon, President 


é OG 


for higher sales through quality programs 


Other TPA quality shows which help you increase sales: 


Michael M. Sillerman, Executive Vice President 


of Amer icc 


Sales Offices or Representatives in Principal Cities 
Edward Small, Chairman 


Cai ai 


LASSIE * ADVENTURES OF ELLERY QUEEN * CAPTAIN GALLANT OF THE FOREIGN LEGION * HALLS OF IVY * COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO * 
RAMAR OF THE JUNGLE * FURY * SUSIE © EDWARD SMALL FEATURES * YOUR STAR SHOWCASE * SCIENCE IN ACTION * AND ON THE WAY: 
WALDO © TUGBOAT ANNIE * HAWKEYE — THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS © NEW YORK CONFIDENTIAL * ..+ +++ + AND OTHERS YET UNTITLED. 


or 
Me 


get | 


“S 


|eeeds Stewart Barthelmess, who 3 
has been appointed general man-|@ 


31 


T. RAN WATKINS has been named 


eastern advertising manager of 
Family Weekly, colorgravure sup- 
plement. Mr. Watkins, formerly 
manager of the Detroit office, will 
headquarter in New York. 


WBKB Boosts Vieracker 
Mathew E. Vieracker, formerly 

comptroller, has been named gen- 

eral manager of WBKB, Chicago. 


RALEIGH 
North = 
Carolina 


“Golden Belt 
of the South” 


@RALEIGH 


Raleigh and Eastern North Caro- 
lina are showing remarkable in- 
creases in retail, wholesale and 
general business activity. New in- 
dustry is coming in. Business and 
is at a 
high level. Raleigh is North Caro- 


residential construction 
lina's 3rd city in retail business 
waile the 33 County 
Golden Belt contributes almost 
ONE-THIRD of the state total. 


volume, 


. MED 
aLEIGH TIMED 
at THE RAL ako ¥ 
Ynserver 8 
ay na 


' The News and ( 


MORNING” 
~ sEveni 


THE RALEIGI 


The ONLY Morning-Evening-Sunday Popers 
in the entire 33-county ‘Golden Belt” 


Daily—137,820 
Sunday—133,513 


(ABC 9/30/55) 


Represented by THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Robinson-Patman Act Is Enforced on Random |'*#tive importance of different 


Basis of Business Rivalries, Edwards Finds 


(Continued from Page 2) 


defenses offered by the defendants. | other industrial groups, he noted: | practices in American industry.” 


Of these, Mr. Edwards said, seven) 
were rejected by the commission, 
and four were accepted. “Thus,” he| 
emphasized, “many cost problems | 
that might arise in price discrimi-| 
nation cases have never come be- 
fore the commission.” 

Other unsettled questions, he 
said. concern conditions under 
which a competitor’s prices may | 
be deemed to have been met in| 
good faith, the extent to which dif-| 
ferentiation may be carried before 
goods cease to be of like grade and 
quality, and the circumstances un- | 
der which a buyer may be found 
guilty of accepting an unlawful | 
discrimination. 

“One outstanding peculiarity of | 
the cases brought by the commis- 
sion,” Mr. Edwards said, “has| 
been the infrequency with which 
the respondents chose to defend 
themselves vigorously.” 


@ Of the 345 cases the FTC de- 
cided, in which price discrimina- 
tion violations were charged, he 
said, 239 resulted in cease and de-| 
sist orders against one or more acts 
prohibited in the Robinson-Patman 
law. Of these 239, 208 resulted af- 
ter the defendants had offered less 
than a full defense, 186 of them 
foregoing their defense altogether. 
Only 31 cases were fully litigated 
by the commission. 


s Other findings: Of the 124 cases 
involving brokerage, 110 were con-| 
centrated in the food industry—} 
“probably due partly to the zeal of | 
the National Assn. of Food Brokers | 
in bringing violations of this sec-| 
tion of the act to the commission’s | 
attention,” Mr. Edwards said. Of 
the remaining 17 cases, 13 had to 
do with apparel (5 furs, 5 women’s | 
general garments, 2 millinery and 
1 men’s clothing). 


| 
= There has been a tendency, Mr. | 
Edwards said, for cases to cluster | 
in particular industries, presuma- | 
bly, he suggested, because of the 
pressures of competition. Thus, be} 
pointed out, no less than 10 of the| 


A similar imbalance is found in 


Of the 12 rubber products cases, 
five applied to heels and soles and 
four to rubber stamps—only one to 
tires. In the automotive supplies 
field, three of the seven orders re- 
lated to spark plugs. 

“The proportioning of effort ap- 
parent in the distribution of the 
cases is presumably due to the fact 
that most cases arise from com- 
plaints without reflecting any gen- 
eral plan of attack based upon the 


industries and problems. One won- 
ders,” Mr. Edwards speculated, “to 
what extent the proceedings reflect 
the distribution of discriminatory | 


|Media Records Offers 
Data on ROP Color 


In a story last week reviewing 
probable future of rop color, a list | 


was given. Inadvertently, Media 
ing. Among other things, Media 
Records provides a monthly serv- 


: , 
ice which shows for 


cities the amount of rop color 
placed in each of 400 newspapers 
measured by national and local ad- 
vertisers. 


An annual report provides a 


complete summary of rop color 
activities, and a monthly service 
| shows the leading 50 newspapers 
in rop color. 


the history and pointing out the | Smith Heads ABC Oftice 


The Audit Bureau of Circula- 


of sources of information on rop/|tions has appointed Leo H. Smith, 
ABC chief auditor, manager of its 
Records was omitted from that list-| New York office. Management of 
the New York office was handled 
by William F. Hoffman until his 
individual | death May 1. 
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Rainier Beer Plans 
Portland Market Drive 

Rainier beer is kicking off a new 
promotion in the Portland area 
keyed to the slogan, “You haven't 
tasted life until] you’ve tried Rain- 
ier.’ The area promotion, “the most 
intensive in the brewery’s history,” 
will use Portland newspapers for a 
series of 60 ads including two four- 
color pages. In addition, ads in 
Salem and Vancouver papers are 
scheduled. 

Television and radio spots will 
carry the Rainier slogan, and out- 
door and point of purchase will be 
used. Miller, Mackay, Hoeck & 
Hartung, Seattle, is the agency. 


cCOLGATES 


Greatest Show on Worth floor stand produced for 


Calacte-Pal 


live Co. by Gibraltar. Lithographed super- 


structure by Kindred-Maclean & Co. 


39 cease and desist orders in the | - 


food field are applicable to corn 
products, primarily corn sirup 
used in making candies. There are 
also six other orders applicable di- 
rectly to candy manufacture, he 
said. 


Newstand 
Sale 


COMMENCING 
JULY ISSUE 


e Bonus circulation for 
July and August 
Advertisers! 

e Featuring Billy 
Graham personal 
diary! 

e Interpretative News 
and Business Magca- 
zine now subscribed 
to by more than 37,000 | 
churches! | 


b 


BABY LOTION 
pasy CREAM 


pasy oft 


— 


Err" 


Johnson & Johnson Baby Powder floor stand produced 
for Snyder & Black by Gibraltar. Litho superstructure 


by Snyder & Black. 


igs 


All six floor stand bases were rubberplate printed in high 
gloss inks by Gibraltar’s exclusive Varnicolor Process. 


“Red Magic Mirror” floor stand produced for The Toni 
Co. by Gibraltar. Lithography by Einson-Freeman Co. 


Vanilla Extract floor 


& Co. by Gibraltar. Lithography by Einson-Freeman Co. 


NOS 


stand produced for McCormick 
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Settlement Terms in 
Agency Case Are 
Told by Mrs. Mihic 


New YorK, May 31—When a 
damage suit in which an agency 
sought $800,000 was dismissed 
“with prejudice” here earlier this 
month (AA, May 21), terms of a 
stipulation which led to the settle- 
ment were not known. 

The suit saw H. L. Mihic & Co. 
name about a dozen defendants, 
including former employes, in a 
complaint involving charges of 
alienation of clients. 


According to the stipulation: (1) 
Mrs. Dorothy Mihic, widow of Hu- 
bert L. Mihic, who died last Aug- 
ust, is president of the agency; (2) 
$25,000 is to be paid to the agency 
as “a recovery of capital”; (3) the 
defendants waive the right to use 
the agency name; (4) defendants 
Vincent A. Carberry, former exec 
vp of the agency, Leo P. Murray, 
pr account executive, and Russell 
E. Sacken surrender their stock 
holdings in the Mihic agency. 


s Edward F. X. Ryan, attorney 
for Mrs. Mihic, said that AA’s 
earlier story was inaccurate in 
stating that H. C. Bohack & Co., 


another defendant, had entered a 
cross-complaint against the agen- 
cy. Actually, said Mr. Ryan, such 
an action was never carried out. 


Ziff-Davis Sets October 
Debut for ‘Fashion,’ 16th Book 

Fashion, a quarterly devoted to 
the American fashion field, will be 
introduced this October by Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co., New York. 
Virginia Biddle, former women’s 
editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
has been named editor. 

Fashion, the 16th publication on 
the Ziff-Davis roster and the sec- 
ond new publication announced by 
the company in the last two weeks, 


SS 1h pi 5 


has a publisher’s guarantee of 100,- 
000. The b&w page rate will be 
$685; the four-color rate $1,360. 
Newsstand price has not been set. 
The new Popular Boating (AA, 
May 21) will also appear this fall. 


Betts Agency Moves; Adds 4 

Bob Betts Advertising, Denver, 
has moved to new offices at 655 
Broadway. Betts has recently been 
appointed to handle advertising for 
American Founders Life Insurance 
Co., Denver; Foundry Supplies 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Rocky Moun- 
tain Quarter Racing Assn., Little- 
ton, and Moccasin Shop, Estes 
Park. 
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Colgate-Palmolive Co. 150th Anniversary floor stand pro- 
duced by Gibraltar. Lithography by Kindred-Maclean. 
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Rheingold Barbecue floor stand produced for Liebmann 
Breweries by Gibraltar. Lithography by Einson-Freeman Co. | 
| 
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New JAMIESON Brochure 
shows the rational approach 
to creative business films 


Whether you've bought an en- 
tire library of film production 
or are considering using film for 
the first time, you'll find inter- 
esting — and profitable — infor- 


mation in this new Jamieson 
brochure. It tells a story of tre- 
mendous results achieved with 
business and industrial films. 
But more than that... it’s the 
story of fresh, creative motion 


| pictures for business and indus- 
| try from a producing organiza- 
tion with 40 years of solid, sub- 


3 = | stantial experience. 
| 
’ 7 | We believe this brochure will 
j 4 eats : 
ee td ‘ uP give you a new view —a fresh 


At the 1956 Competition and Exhibit of the 
Lithographers National Association, awards 
were based on Talent as well as Sheer Beauty: 


1. Quality of reproduction from a technical viewpoint. 
2. Excellence of design, art, typography and composition. 
8. Effectiveness of the piece for its intended purpose. 


Gibraltar’s pleasure, to be tapped as tops 
by those who are themselves tops in the 
production of point-of-purchase merchan- 
disers ... especially so because Gibraltar 
pioneered the combination of corrugated 
floor stand with lithographed material, the 
category in which these «; Beautiful Win- 
ners (; were chosen. 


NEW YORK: LACKAWANNA 4-9684 


DISPLAY 


Gibraltar 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Equally pleasing are the unsolicited testi- 
monials that come in a day’s work...from 
a client’s approving comment interjected 


approach —to your film pro- 
duction. And it’s possible you'll 
discover good films aren’t neces- 
sarily as expensive as you may 
have thought. Why not send for 
your free copy today? 

ee — 


| ’ film company 
Bryan * Dallas, Texas * TE-8158 


% 
MOTIOREPICTURE PRODUCERS SINCE 19146 


into a routine call...to his eloquent confir- 


mation of a job well done under the head- 


ing of “Re-order.” 


Everybody loves a winner. For yours, just 
call The Man From Gibraltar. 


>» 


IVISTON 


3 Entin Rood, Clifton, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY: GREGORY 1-1450 
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This is Rockford, Ill. Eighty miles away in 
Chicago thousands of people pack Comiskey Park 
to support the White Sox. Here in Rockford, 
however, people are more interested in support- 
ing themselves! 


Rockford is the hub of a great and growing 
trading area that stretches out over four counties 
... over fertile farmlands and prosperous towns. 
In these counties are 260,400 people . . . 80,600 
families that spent $333,381,000 in retail sales 
in 1955! 


Who handles this market for you? 


Look at the photograph above. There’s Rockford, 
surrounded by farms and villages that help sup- 
port it. The businessmen of Rockford would 
never allow anything to separate town and farm; 
they depend on one another. 


Your men in distribution know his market 
must be treated as a unit. They know it to be an 


The White Sox play just 8O miles away! 


. and they have many 


inseparable market 
facts, charts and figures to help them sell there. 


Yet, it might help them—and you—to know 
that so numerous are countryside families in this 
wealthy market that our Countryside Unit gets 
into more Rockford trading area homes than 
any of the seven popular magazines listed below. 


Here’s the box score: 


Rockford Trading Area Circutation Figures 
Countryside Unit. ...... . . 20,931 
Better Homes & Gardens .... . 12,576 
een. Fee. a Se 
Saturday Evening Post .... . . 10,274 
American Home....... . . 10,110 
Ladies’ Home Journal ...... 9,841 
a eres er 
Good Housekeeping ....... 5,909 
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People like to read advertising in magazines 
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COUNTRYSIDE UNIT 
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Subscribed to and read by more than 5 million families 


North, East, South, West...it's The Same Story 


Throughout the United States there are 
thousands of busy towns like Rockford, Ill. 
Some smaller, some larger . . . all are made 
prosperous by the countryside trading areas 
which surround them. 


This is the big half of the American mar- 
ket—bigger than all the metropolitan centers, 
bigger than the suburban market. There are 
millions of families here with billions of 
dollars to spend. 


The Countryside Unit is the one and only 
medium edited and published just for 
countryside families. Now, more than 
5,000,000 countryside families buy and read 
the Unit. It serves and sells Countryside 
America as nothing else can. It’s the biggest 
thing in the countryside! 


Today, more than 250 advertisers, large 
and small, are successfully selling the entire 


_ THE COUNTRYSIDE UNIT 


countryside market through our Countryside 
Unit ... it’s so profitable in the countryside! 
Four Regional Editions. 
The Countryside Unit is now published 
in four regional editions, Central, Eastern, 
Southern and Western. 
¢ When advertisers want national cov- 
erage with one message, they buy all 
four editions. 
e Those advertisers who wish to feature 
different products, or the same products 
in different seasons or in different areas, 
may buy any one or any combination of 
the four editions. 


e And advertisers who do not sell na- 
tionally may now profit through the 
power and economy of the Countryside 
Units regionally—where they sell—with- 
out waste. 


Published monthly by FARM JOURNAL, Inc., Phila., Pa. 
Graham Patterson, Publisher « Richard J. Babcock, President 
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Heintz & Co. Adds Account 
Heintz & Co., San Francisco, has 


Robert Orr Boosts Pfeifer 
Carroll L. Pfeifer 


cations will be used. |Corp., New York. 


has been 
been named to direct advertising | elected a vp of Robert W. Orr & 
for the hydrotherapy division of | Associates Inc., New York. Before 
Jacuzzi Bros., Emeryville. News-| joining the agency in 1952, Mr.|died May 21 of a heart attack. He 
papers, radio, tv and trade publi-| Pfeifer was with Sperry Rand | was born in Washington Court 


Your 
advertising message on 


is aired to 1,300,000 people 
in our 25,000 square mile 


coverage area. 
EBI per capita $164é¢ 


Represented By 
AVERY-KNODEL 


KITCHENER, ONT., May 29—Wil- 
|liam E. Ireland, 47, vp of sales for 
'B. F. Goodrich of Canada Ltd., 


[evan te. ine 


House, Ohio. Mr. Ireland was 
transferred to Canada in 1950. In 
1954 he was appointed sales vp of 
the Canadian company. 


Ellis Moves Buffalo Office 

Ellis Advertising Co. has moved 
its Buffalo office to larger quarters 
in the Hotel Statler. Greater space 
was necessary, the agency reports, 
to accommodate its two new de- 
partments—the market and con- 
sumer research and the industrial 
advertising division. 


|ACF Industries Names Biunno 

Vincent J. Biunno, formerly 
public relations representative of 
ACF Industries, has been named 
advertising representative of the 
|company’s American Car & Foun- 
|dry division. 
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MEN’S WEAR 


Magazine 


A Fairchild Publication 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3 


Radcliffe Romeyn, 
Ex-Exec at Richards 
Agency, Dies at 65 


VENICE, Fia., May 29—Rad- 
cliffe Romeyn, 65, retired vp of 
Fletcher D. Richards Inc., New 
York, died of a heart attack May 
27 while swimming in the Gulf of 
Mexico. He had made his home at 
Casey Key Nokomis, Fla., since he 
retired from business last January. 

Mr. Romeyn was born at Mon- 
mouth Beach, N.J. He was grad- 
uated from the Sheffield scientific 
school at Yale University in 1912. 
He was captain of the Yale crew in 
his senior year. After leaving col- 
lege he worked for several indus- 
trial companies in New Jersey and 
Philadelphia for a time before en- 
tering the advertising business as 
an account executive with Geare- 
Marston, in Philadelphia. He 
joined the Richards agency in 
1945. 


VICTOR OBENAUER 

JACKSONVILLE, May 29—Victor 
J. Obenauer, 59, owner of Pub- 
lishers Representatives of Flori- 
da, and a former advertising man- 
ager of the St. Petersburg Times, 
died May 25 at Augusta, Ga. Born 
in Detroit, Mr. Obenauer was a 
veteran of World War I. He had 
lived here for the past 20 years and 
was a member of the Florida 
Newspaper Advertisers Executives 
Club, and was a retired secre- 
tary of the Florida Daily News- 
paper Assn. 


FRANK PAINE BALDWIN 

New YorK, May 29—Frank 
Paine Baldwin, 49, former adver- 
tising copywriter with Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, died yester- 
day at his home in Florham Park, 
N. Y., after an extended illness. 
Mr. Baldwin was forced to retire 
from business about two years ago 
because of ill health. Before join- 
ing D-F-S in 1950, Mr. Baldwin 
had been associated with Charles 
Dallas Reach Co., J.M. Mathes Inc., 
and St. Georges & Keyes. He was 
graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 


— 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


|sity in 1929. He was a prominent 
;amateur photographer, and a past 
president of the Morris County 
Camera Club. 


EDGAR M. ALEXANDER 

New York, May 29—Edgar M. 
Alexander, 77, retail advertising 
manager of the New York Daily 
Mirror’s Sunday section, and the 
newspaper’s first publisher, died 
May 26 at his home here. He had 
been active in business until about 
a week before he died. 

Born in Ecksmanville, O., Mr. 
Alexander began his career as an 
advertising salesman on Cosmo- 
politan. He later sold advertising 
on Harper’s Bazaar and Le Cos- 
tume Royal. In 1924 he was ap- 
pointed first publisher of the New 
York Daily Mirror. A few years la- 
ter he was named vp in charge of 
advertising on the New York 
American and the New York Jour- 
nal. About 1929 he joined the old 
New York World as a vp. He re- 
turned to the Hearst organiza- 
tion in 1932, and was made mana- 
ger of retail advertising for both 
the Sunday and comics sections of 
the Daily Mirror. 


KNEELAND L. GREEN 

New YorkK, May 29—Kneeland 
L. Green, 63, generally known as 
Ruzzie Green, advertising photog- 
rapher, who won numerous awards 
from the Art Directors Club of 
New York, died May 19 of cancer 
at University Hospital. 

Born in New York, Mr. Green, 
after attending classes at the Art 
Students League, became a free 
lance artist. Later he became art 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar, and for 
nearly ten years was advertising 
manager and chief designer of 
Stehli Silks Corp. 

About 20 years ago he became 
a specialist in advertising photog- 
raphy, and became a partner in 
the Harry Watts photographic 
studio. He was credited with being 
one of the first to use photographic 
prints as a basis for silk designs. 

He did special work on such 
accounts as Chesterfield and Lucky 
Strike cigarets, Schlitz beer, In- 
ternational Silver and Fisher Body. 


Men with messages for the men’s 
wear merchants of the country 
find MEN’S WEAR Magazine 
the best advertising buy, by far. 
And for this very plain, very 
simple, very logical reason: more 
men’s wear retailers—more large 
stores, more medium size stores, 
more smaller stores—subscribe to 
MEN’S WEAR, the leadership 
publication, than to any other 
publication serving the industry. 


_. 


BELT BACKING BY 


DURA-BAC 


CLEAN OR WASH 


~N AS GARMENT 4 


During 1955, Dura-Bac, Inc. 


used 78,968 Fairchild List Division 
names in 12 separate mailings. 


FAIRCHILD LIST DIVISION Premium mailing lists 
(contain the individual’s full name plus the complete 
name and address of the store or firm) in the i 


men’s, women’s and children’s apparel industries, as well 
as in the home furnishings and footwear fields. 


Commission of 15% paid advertising agencies on 
the rental fee of Fairchild mailing lists. 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Send me free of charge the complete details on mailing 
lists in the fields checked: 


0 Men's apparel 
CO Home furnishings 


(0 Women’s & children’s apparel 
C) Shoes 
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Look into Styron 
plastic containers . . . 


your customers will 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plastics Sales Dept. PL441T 
Midland, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please rush your free catalog of Styron 
plastic containers. 


ON en 


you can depend on DOW_PLASTICS 


If you have a say in the way a product is packaged... 


Styron 


can win you new laurels 


Ice cream is ice cream. It doesn’t change much over the years. So, when 
something suddenly happens to make ice cream sales spurt upward, isn’t it 
worth looking into? 


That something is plastic containers made of Styron®. They've given ice 
cream—and other steady sellers like cheeses, spreads, delicatessen foods, 
tools, hardware, drugs and cosmetics—a supercharge of exciting new sales 
and merchandising life. People buy more products packaged this modern 
way because products simply look better in them! 


Styron can be molded in virtually any shape, size or color. Containers come 
crystal clear or opaque, imprinted or ready for your label. 


Do you have a say in the way a product is packaged? Then do this today: 
Write for the free 48-page Styron catalog of packages. It may give you the 
idea of the year for getting more sell out of your product. THE Dow 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan. 
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‘Consulting Engineer’ Names 2. 

Consulting Engineer, St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., has appointed Mead 
Irwin district manager of adver- 
tising sales in upper New York 
City, Long Island and New Eng- 
land and James E. Tym a sales 


representative in Michigan, In- 
diana, western Ohio and part of 
Chicago, Wisconsin and Iowa. Mr. 
Irwin formerly was with Sutton 
Publishing Co. The publication 
also has moved its New York sales 
office to 141 E. 44th St. 


... Skilled in advertising techniques are availabie to you in 


the dependable, established Chicago studios listed below: 


S. FREDRICK ANDERSON Stupi0s, 6620 W. Diversey Ave., Tuxedo 9-1400 
BARNES-CROsBY Co., 225 N. Wabash Ave., Franklin 2-7601 
BERLET-ANDERSON-MARLIN, INC., 549 W. Randolph St., Andover 3-1027 
CARNAHAN-HANSON Co., 125 W. Hubbard St., Superior 7-0800 
COMMERCIAL ILLUSTRATORS, INC., 661 N. LaSalle St., Whitehall 4-0033 
COVENTRY, MILLER & OLzAK, INC., 212 E. Ontario St., Superior 7-6465 


GRANT-JACOBY STUDIOS, INC., 936 N. 


Michigan Ave., Mohawk 4-2055 


ILLuUsTRO, INCc., 251 E. Grand Ave., Delaware 7-3826 
KLING Stupios, INc., 601 N. Fairbanks Ct., Delaware 7-0400 


K OOPMAN-NEUMER, 231 S. Green St., 
LEwWIs & HOOVER Stuptos, INc., 155 E. Ohio St., Delaware 


Randolph 6-3508 
7-7214 


~ 


NUGENT-WILLIAMs Stup10s, INc., 869 N. Dearborn St., Superior 7-3711 
Pace Stupt0s, 155 E. Ohio St., Superior 7-8540 

PROMOTIONAL Arts, INc., 100 E. Ohio St., Whitehall 4-3090 

Bert Ray Stupios, 230 E. Ohio St., Whitehall 4-0651 
SCHARON-SANDERS STuDIOs, 410 N. Michigan Ave., Superior 7-0649 
VoGuE-WRiIGHT Stupi0s, 469 E. Ohio St., Mohawk 4-5600 
WHITAKER-GUERNSEY Stup10, INc., 444 E. Ontario St., Whitehall 4-6809 
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‘Puerto Rico Rums 


Ads Will Emphasize 
Ways of Serving 


New York, May 29—How suc- 
cessful has the advertising been 
for Puerto Rican rum? 

Since June, 1954, the advertising 
and sales promotion campaign of | 
Rums of Puerto Rico has been at-| 
tempting to increase the ways of | 
consuming Puerto Rican rums. 

During calendar 1955, Puerto! 
|Rican rum shipments to the con- 
tinental U.S. increased by 100,000) 
cases over '54, for a total of 800,- 
000 cases. 

G. Allen Reeder, 
Rums of Puerto Rico, early this 
year decided he was going to find 
jout how people were using the 
‘rum they bought. So he developed 
}and launched a new drink prefer- 
jence study. 
| The survey, just completed, 
shows the daiquiri and rum-and- 
cola still lead in popularity, but 
| that they are being crowded by a 
|long list of other rum drinks that 
include rum collins, hot buttered 
|rum, rum on the rocks and eggnog. 
Long rum drinks are more popular | 
| than rum cocktails. 


director of 


. But more than 40% of all rum 
| consumers of the 1,697 respondents 
lin the sampling have no favorite 
|drink. They enjoy rum in a va- 
riety of ways. 

| The poll was taken at the point 
‘of sale through a questionnaire 
distributed by retailers to 5,000 
consumers in 21 states who pur- 
chased bottles of Puerto Rican 
‘rum. A total of 1,697 postcards— 
34%—was returned in January, 
February and March. 

| Leading preferred drinks 


| 


are 


iati i i i listed in this order: daiquiri, rum 
The Association of Art Studios in Chicago, Inc. ee ee en collins, hot 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Franklin 2-7664 — Eileen M. Cooper, Executive Secretary 


|buttered rum, rum on the rocks, 
rum punch, rum highball, hot rum 


VISIT 
AMERICA’S BIGGEST 


DRIVE-IN-THEATER 


/ WAT” 


CBS-ABC 
Channel 13 


More than 9,000,000 money-spending vacationers are en route to Michigan for an 
average vacation of 12.3 days, during which the average party of 3 persons will spend 
$286.00. 89.8% of these pleasure-seekers are coming by car, and more than half of 
them will spend their vacation in the area of Michigan served by WWTV! 


Small wonder that this primary CBS affiliate, with the tallest tower in Michigan, is dubbed 
‘America's biggest drive-in theater!'’ Mighty good spot to sell popcorn—or anything 
else that appeals to money-spending Americans with time on their hands! | 


Nat'l Reps. | 
WEED TV | 
SPARTON BROADCASTING CO., Cadillac, Mich. 


5 BO i oe a : a. ae 
bess i a J a om . - ae 
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Gunther 


Paconiumt ry Boer 


FOOD & DRINK—Gunther Brewing Co., Baltimore, is using seasonal 
scenes on its new six-pack cartons. One design shows a fishing cou- 
ple on one side, frying fish in full color on the other, and appro- 
priate recipes on the bottom. Other cartons feature bowling, base- 
ball and a beach picnic. Lord Baltimore Press produces the cartons. 


toddy, rum sour, rum Manhattan 
and rum and tonic. 

Exclusive of cooking recipes, a 
total of 140 drinks using rum was 
listed by respondents. 

Of all respondents, 41% had no 
single favorite. Only five drinks 
received more than 3% of the vote 


|—daiquiri, 25.3%; rum and cola, 
111.0%; 


eggnog, 5.6%; rum collins, 
4.4%, and hot buttered rum, 3.1%. 
# Geographical tabulations sup- 
port these conclusions. The daiquiri 
was favored most heavily in the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
states. Rum and cola is most pop- 
ular in the South. The rum collins 
is favored chiefly in the Middle 
Atlantic states. 

Hot buttered rum is better re- 
ceived on the West Coast than in 
New England, where it originated. 
Mr. Reeder’s explanation is that 
“Trader Vic is probably respon- 
sible, through his chain of restau- 
rants on the Pacific Coast and his 
hot buttered rum batter, sold in 
grocery stores in that region.” 

Mr. Reeder is confident that re- 
sults of the preference survey will 
be of substantial aid not only to 
Rums of Puerto Rico, but also to 
the individual brands that partic- 
ipate in the promotion program— 
Bacardi, Boca Chica, Carioca, Don 
Q, Maraca, Merito and Ron Rico. 

Asked whether results of the 
survey will affect the organiza- 
tion’s advertising, Mr. Reeder said, 
“Definitely, yes. And it also will 
affect the advertising of the seven 
brands participating in the pro- 
gram.” 


s For fiscal 1956, Rums of Puerto 
Rico’s advertising appropriation is 
$1,300,000, 80% of which is in 
newspaper space, the remainder in 
outdoor and transportation adver- 
tising in key rum markets. 

It is expected that Rums of 
Puerto Rico will get the same ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1957 from the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Ogilvy, Benson & Mather is the 
agency. 

In Mr. Reeder’s opinion, the 
study “indicates that greater in- 


crease in sales of rum could be ob- 
tained if all the individual brand 
advertising and the Rums of Puer- 
to Rico advertising promoted, ac- 
cording to the season, the great va- 
riety of drinks that can be made 
from rum. 

“Also,” he says, “the study 
seems to show that the newspaper 
advertising of Rums of Puerto 
Rico, begun in the middle of 1954, 
has induced a large number of the 
respondents to say that they like 
rum on the rocks.” 


Beneficial Boosts Two 

Beneficial Management Corp., 
Morristown, N. J., has appointed 
Alfred E. Mockett advertising di- 
rector. He succeeds Charles M. 
Cawley, vp, who becomes director 
of business development. Mr. 
Mockett has been with Beneficial 
23 years and was recently general 
manager of the company’s real es- 
tate division. 


Campbell Joins Cory Snow 

Morgan S. Campbell has been 
appointed production manager of 
Cory Snow Inc., Boston. Mr. Camp- 
bell was formerly assistant promo- 
tion and merchandising manager 
of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 
and promotion manager of Science 
Illustrated. 


Bascom to Westinghouse 

Perry B. Bascom, formerly of 
WOR-TV, New York, has been 
named eastern sales manager of 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
New York. He fills the post va- 
cated earlier this year by Jobn 
F. Hardesty, now Radio Advertis- 
ing Bureau vp. 


Witmer Co. Adds One 


Wallace Witmer Co., with offices 
in Memphis, New York, Chicago 
and Boston, has been named na- 
tional representative for the Daily 
Dunklin Democrat, Kennett, Mo. 


‘Columbia’ Moves Office 


Columbia, Knights of Columbus’ 
monthly magazine, has moved its 
offices to 285 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


DO YOU KNOW... 
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A eee eee ER ett ett cee ts. 


One of the reasons why so many of the Nation's “Blue Chip” organizations 
continue to use United States Interviewing Corporation services year after 
year is because we guarantee our work? This means you pay only for what 
top quality, fully useable, honestly done and validated interviews 
the kind of interviews that make real research. Call or phone us for more 
information on what our guarantee can mean to you. No 
obligation, of course. 


UNITED STATES INTERVIEWING CORP. 


W. Jackson Bivd. 


© 


¢ Chicago 4, Ill. «© WE 9-4000 
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FCC Rules ‘Play 
Marko’ Is Lottery, 


Can't Be Broadcast 


WASHINGTON, May 29—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
issued a “declaratory ruling” last 
week that the tv program “Play 
Marko” is a lottery, and cannot be 
broadcast. 

In a letter to Caples Co., Chi- 
cago, FCC objected to the fact that 
persons who desire to participate 
in the game must get their cards 
at the store where the sponsor’s 
product is sold. 

The commission said it regard- 
ed this act by the participant as 
sufficient “consideration” to place 
the program in the lottery classi- 
fication. 


# Caples Co. had requested the 
ruling because a number of sta- 
tions have expressed fear FCC 
would regard the program as a 
lottery. 

The program encountered dif- 
ficulties May 4, 1955, when FCC 
notified KTLA, Los Angeles, to 
show cause why “Play Marko” 
should not be banned. 

KTLA dropped the program and 
did not question the commission’s 
tentative ruling. 

In its request for a declaratory 
ruling, Caples Co. pointed out that 
the Post Office does not object to 
the program. 


s FCC said it does not ordinarily 
issue declaratory rulings, but acted 
in this case because the program 
was being promoted on a nation- 
wide basis. 


The commission noted there was | 


no doubt the program involves the | 


elements of chance and prize, two| 


of the essential characteristics of 


a lottery. FCC said the third char-| 


acteristic, consideration, comes| 
from the fact that participants 
must obtain cards from the place) 


where the sponsor’s product is 
sold. 

FCC admitted the Supreme 
Court threw out its rules holding 
that regular giveaway shows are 
lotteries, but the commission said 


the court acted in the belief that) 


no real consideration was involved. 
FCC 


insisted the court distin- 


guished ordinary giveaways from) 


programs where participants have 


to leave home and visit the pro-| 


moter’s place of business. 


Crowell-Collier Buys Stations; 
Handles Zift-Davis Overseas 

The board of directors of Crow- 
ell-Collier Publishing Co., New 
York, has ratified acquisition of 
KULA and KULA-TV, Honolulu, 
and Consolidated Television & Ra- 
dio Broadcasters Inc., which oper- 
ates WTCN and WTCN-TV, Min- 
neapolis; WFBM and WFBM-TV, 
Indianapolis; WOOD and WOOD- 
TV, Grand Rapids, and WFDF, 
Flint, Mich. The purchase of the 
five radio and four tv stations is 
subject to FCC approval. 

Crowell-Collier also has signed 
to handle foreign newsstand distri- 
bution of all Ziff-Davis Publishing 
Co. publications. Crowell’s for- 
eign distribution operations go 
through more than 100 distributors 
in every foreign country where 
English-language magazines are 
permitted. Others represented by 
C-C include Parents’ Institute, 
King Size Publications, Small 
Homes Guide Inc. and Ballantine 
Books. 


McKeever Returns to Old Post 

Coulter McKeever, who retired 
from The American Weekly on 
April 1, 1955, after 30 years with 
the company, has returned to the 
supplement’s advertising depart- 
nent. He will operate as super- 
risor of the San Francisco office. 
>rior to his retirement he was 
3an Francisco manager of The 
4merican Weekly, a post he held 
for 25 years. 


Celanese Corp. Holds Second 
Fabric Trade Exhibit 

Celanese Corp. of America, New 
York, is holding its second do-it- 
with fabric exhibit for the trade, 
May 23 to June 22. The “new di- 
mensions” exhibit covers more 
than 11,000 square feet of a show- 
room especially rented for the 
show, and in 34 room settings and 
vignettes displays hundreds of 
ways to decorate with fabrics made 
of Celanese contemporary fibers. 

More than 100 mills, converters 
and manufacturer sources are 
represented by decorator-source 
fabrics, over-the-counter fabric 
yardage, and ready-made _ en- 


sembles and draperies. National 
store promotions, based on ideas 
in the show, are now being} 
planned. Ellington & Co., New 
York, is the agency. 


Industrial Press Names Smith 
Industrial Press, New York, has 
appointed Fred W. Smith, former- | 
ly a vp of Simmons-Boardman | 
Publishing Corp., southeastern | 
representative. Mr. Smith will rep- | 
resent Machinery, Air Condition- 
ing, Heating & Ventilating and 
Heating, Plumbing & Air Condi- 
tioning News in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama and | 
Tennessee (except Memphis). 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
(323 S. WABASH 


We've Got Something to 


CROW About! 


4 ‘5 
FILMACK is. 
proud to be a 
winner twice in 
BILLBOARD'S 
Survey of TV 
Commercials ! 


Our service was rated 
FASTEST IN THE 
NATION ...and placed 


‘r 
‘q 
AG 
; 


second in ECONOMY ! 


—_ 


“FILMACK STUDIOS s*.%% 


RATED 
SECOND 


IN 
ECONOMY 
Racine 
Let us show you how 
we can make you a 


quality TV spot quick- 
ly and economically ! 


tonight ? 


sure!...call SUperior 77-7070 


Doesn’t it drive you crazy to think of a red hot job lying idle 


overnight? Never happens at Superior. While you’re deep in the sack. . . things 


get done and comes the dawn, you get your job—the way you want it! 


Call now and relax. 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING PLATES SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO, 215 W. SUPERIOR ST., CHICAGO 10 
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+ plus Purchasing Edition 
to 5000 firms—extra! 


42,500 


electronic engineers (IRE Members) 


keep it on hand! 


2 . * . ——. 
PCa 2s ca. 
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Because it lists MEN as well as firms and prod- 
ucts. No other DIRECTORY in this field has the 


close, personal relationship to its readers of actu- 
ally “listing” them in its pages. IRE remembers 
the man! 


1956 IRE DIRECTORY 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS 
Adv. Dept., 1475 B’way, New York 36, N. Y. + BR 9-7550 
CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO 


| Hastings Retires from Detroit 
Adcraft; Two Succeed Him 
| Harold M. Hastings will retire 
as secretary-manager of the De-| 
troit Adcraft| 
Club, _ effective | 
July 1, after 30) 
years with the) 
club. Loren T.}| 
Robinson, who 
is retiring as a 
vp of Campbell- 
Ewald Co. after 
34 years, will 
= succeed Mr. 
Hastings as sec- 
retar y-man- 
Harold M. Hastings ager, and Lee H. 
Wilson, editor of 
| the “Adcrafter,” the club’s weekly 
| publication, has been named to the 
|new office of assistant secretary- 
manager. 
| Mr. Hastings was elected an 
| honorary life member of the club. | 
| Mr. Wilson had been a vp and| 
account executive of James P.| 
_ Chapman Inc., public relations 
| company, before taking the “Ad- 
crafter” post in February. 


Pierson Named Ad Manager 

Robert J. Pierson Jr., formerly 
| national product manager, water 
|heaters, has been appointed na-| 
tional advertising and sales pro- 
motion manager of the plumbing, 
heating and container divisions of 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds B. Edward Soby, who has 
resigned to start his own business | 
in San Francisco. 


WIW-TV Promotes Anthony 
Ted Anthony, formerly assist- | 
ant to the commercial manager, | 


jhas been named director of pro-| 


motion and publicity of WJW-TV, 
Cleveland. 


YOU MIGHT GET A 63-LB, LAKE TROUT*— 


BUT... you NEED WKZO-TV 
TO LAND SALES 
IN WESTERN MICHIGAN! 


March, 1956 ARB figures (left) show that WKZO-TV is 
the favorite television station in Battle Creek and Mus- 
kegon, as well as in Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids! It's 
the favorite by better than 2-to-1 for the week as a whole 


THE MARCH ARB REPORT CREDITS WKZO.TV 
WITH ALL 20 OF THE “TOP 20” PROGRAMS! 


AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU 
MARCH, 1956 REPORT 
GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO 


} Number of Quarter Hours 
With Hicher Ratings 


NOTE: Survey based on sampling in the follow- 
ing proportions—Grand Rapids (44.7%), Kala- 
mazoo (19.7%), Battle Creek (18.2%), Muske- 
gon-Muskegon Heights (17.4%). 


in May, 1952. 
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WKZO.TY — GRAND RAPIDS KALAMAZOO 
WKZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO.BATTLE CREEK 
WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 
Ww JEF-Fe — GRAND RAPIOS-KALAMAZOO 
KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 

Associated with 
WMBD RADIO — PEORIA, ILLINO'S 


100,000 WATTS—CHANNEL 3— 1000’ TOWER 


WKZ0-TV 


Kalamazoo—Grand Rapids 
and Greater Western Michigan 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives | 


WKZO-TV is the Official Basic CBS Television Outlet for 
Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids and Greater Western Michigan. 
100,000 watts. Serves one of America’s top-26 

- 599,060 television families in 29 Western 
Michigan and Northern Indiana counties! 


*Hubert Hammers caught one this size in Lake Superior 


WKZ0-TY | Station B wees 
MONDAY THRU FRIDAY © —by better than 6-to-1 at night! 
8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. | 136 61 
! “ 3 Ch 13 
SATURDAY THRU SUNDAY | TV ma \ 
10:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 72 32 markets 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 , 


Getting Personal 


Bob Bellamy, art director of Sterling Advertising, has returned 
from a month’s vacation in the Virgin Islands with the frustrating 
tale of how he won $1,000 playing roulette at the Caribe Hilton. 
The money, alas, belonged to a Marine whom Bob was coaching in 
the finer techniques of the wheel... 

William Dwight, president of the Holyoke, Mass., Transcript- 
Telegram, and new president of the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers Assn., has been given a distinguished service award by the 
Alumni Assn. of Columbia University’s graduate school of journal- 


PARTY FOR MORRIS—Felix Morris, Cleveland manager of Capper 

Publications (right), was guest of honor at a party attended by 

about 60 Cleveland agency people to mark his 30th anniversary 

with Capper. Left to right, here, are Ben Ludy, general manager, 

Station WIBW, Topeka; Frank X. Gaughen, Chicago manager of 

Capper; William G. Chalkley, vp, Fuller & Smith & Ross, who was 
emcee, and Mr. Morris. 


Romantic notes from all over: Mrs. Bette Barron Ripley, radio 
and tv writer at ABC, was married May 14 to Raymond R. Diag, 
ABC’s national program director...A September wedding 
planned for Marie-Louise Seltzer, of Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, and Thomas James Thompson, Mademoiselle’s West Coast 
advertising manager ... Joan Theresa Glaser and David H. Kiernan, 
both with WNHC, radio and tv station in New Haven, will be mar- 
ried in November. Mr. Kiernan is the son of Walter Kiernan, NBC 
emcee... Mary McClure Freeman, daughter of William Freeman, 
BBDO vp, and Richard Ridge Blackwell, of ABC, are planning an 
early September wedding...An autumn wedding has also been 
announced for Anne Sloan and James R. Morrison, of C. J. LaRoche 
& Co., New York...Suzette Pyle Spitzer was married May 5 to 
Julien Dedman, ad manager of Charles Scribner’s Sons, in South- 
port, Conn... 


GOOD LUCK—Chicago Ruthrauff & Ryan veterans extend their good 
wishes to Carlyle Emery (center) on his retirement after 22 
years as account exec of the agency. Left to right are William D. 
Watson, manager of the Chicago office; Frank Cheeseman; Al Muen-~ 
zenthaler; W. P. Littell; Roy Rice Sr.; Norman Graham; Mr. Emery} 
Paul E. Watson, board chairman; Albert Callies; Haakon B. Groseth; 
Percy Graham; Elmer Rieck, and Les Byrne. Mr. Emery is now liv- 
ing at his summer home in Three Rivers, Mich. 


Prominent newspaper and radio executives are on the executive 
committee of the Junior Baseball Federation’s 9th annual charity 
game in Philadelphia on June 28. They ‘are: David M. Podvey 
general manager of the Philadelphia Daily News; George M. Nell 
general manager of the Inquirer; George T. Eager, assistant to the 
publisher of the Bulletin, and William B. Caskey, vp and genera) 
manager of station WPEN... 

Albert Hulme is observing his 40th year with the Sifton news- 
papers of Saskatchewan. He started out as want ad clerk ap 
the former Saskatoon Daily Star in 1916, and for the past 11 years 
has been ad manager of the Regina Leader-Post. He also holds the 
record for longest membership in the Western Daily Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers Assn... 

The trio who organized Market Facts Inc. in Chicago a decade 
ago officiated at a cake-cutting during a 10th anniversary luncheon 
for the staff at the University Club. They are David K. Hardin, vp; 
Mrs. Ida May Layton, tabulations supervisor, and William F. O’Dell, 
president... 

Art Hecker, production manager at Robertson Potter Co., Chi- 
cago, claims his new daughter, Shelly Debra, is the finest job he’s 
ever produced. Credit, of course, to his wife and production asso- 
ciate, Morine. Shelly, their first child, was born in Passavant Hos- 
pital on May 17...Another May 17 arrival was Kay Ann, born to 
Don V. Shoemaker in Omaha. Mr. Shoemaker is promotion man- 
ager of Station KFAB... 


—_— 
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ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


300,000 


200,000 | 


100,000 


A&P ADVERTISING LINAGE — 
IN CHICAGO NEWSPAPERS 
a 
AMERICAN 
a MORNING NEWSPAPER cf: cen 07 ALL-DAY NEWSPAPER 
- an 
’ s 
P Ts Y 
P ‘ @ 
1924 se 1934 = 1954-55 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS: 
GET THE SAME 
OVERNIGHT RESULTS 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS! 


30 years experience has proved to the A&P 
stores that ads in tonight’s newspapers put dollars 
in tomorrow’s cash registers. Today, Chicago 
retail grocers show a 3 to 1 preference for evening 
newspaper advertising. This pattern has played a 
major part in the growth and development of 
these giant food marketing chains. 

Following the advertising pattern of successful 
chains affords the greatest opportunity to sup- 
port the volume retailers of your product. It 
provides the greatest incentive for tie-in ad- 
vertising. It is the fastest way to introduce a 
new product . . . the most economical way to 
gain greater share-of-market for products which 
are already established. 


FIVE WAYS THE 
CHICAGO AMERICAN GIVES 
ADVERTISING MORE PAY- OFF 


1. Big, Res»onsive Evening Circulation— 

more than 500,000 daily in high-potential Chicago trading 
area. 

2. Largest Evening Home-Delivered Circulation— 
43.1% home-delivered in Chicago and suburbs. 

3. Full Corporate Chain Representation— 

more than double the food chain linage of the morning 
newspaper, more than five times that of the all-day news- 
paper. 

4. Top Food Editorial Pages— 

Mary Martensen’s food columns are exciting news for 
Chicago women. 

5. Tie-In and Marketing Cooperation— 


Mary Martensen features your products on her TV cooking 
school program . . . field men work under your direction to 


promote your advertising to the trade. 


CHICAGE= 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC., Offices in 15 Principal Cities 


AMERICAN 
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Around the world ...showing your product 
at its best to the people who matter most... LIFE LITE 
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Advertising Age ‘ 


Int'l Chamber 
Helps to Smooth 
World Trade Path 


New York, May 29—The Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce is 
an important organization in the 
world trade scene. 

Organized in 1919, the ICC now 
represents business interests in 
60 nations. National sections have 
been set up in 36 countries. In- 
cluded in the membership are 1,- 
100 trade associations in 57 coun- 
tries, each having at least 1,000 
members. 

The principal functions of the 
ICC are “to analyze what needs 
to be done to make trade between 
nations less difficult and more 
profitable and to initiate actions 
that will meet those needs.” This 
work is carried on by permanent 
commissions operating in 22 areas 
of business activity. 


s Of direct interest to admen is 
the work done in the areas of ad- 
vertising and distribution. The 
ICC has: 


@ 1. Sponsored an international 
convention providing for the 
duty-free importation of most 
samples and advertising materi- 
als. Seventeen nations have now 
signed the convention. The U.S. 
Senate approved it last February, 
76-0. The convention will make it 
easier for exporters to sound out 
the sales possibilities of their 
products. It will, for example, fa- 
cilitate their participation § in 
trade fairs. Sales catalogs, price 
lists, advertising films, posters 
and salesmen’s samples will all 
cross borders more freely now. 


e@ 2. Pioneered in the collection of 
distribution statistics. In 1953, the 
ICC published a report on distri- 
bution systems in 15 major trad- 
ing nations. This has now stimu- 
lated the United Nations Statisti- 
cal Commission to propose a 
worldwide census of business to 
provide the data needed by inter- 
national marketers. 


e 3. Drafted a code of standards 
of advertising practice which has 
been adopted by 77 national ad- 
vertising federations. 


e 4. Published the “Dictionary of 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


U.S. PRIVATE INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


$13.5 
Billion 


1946 


1954 


| BY PRINCIPAL AREAS | 


CANADA 


$5.6 
Billion $4.0 
Billion 
thn wee 
1946 1954 1946 


LATIN AMERICA 


WESTERN EUROPE 


$4.8 
Billion 


1954 


1946 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


1954 


Ad Business Is Good and Future Is Bright 
for 29 Countries, ‘Ad Age’ Survey Reveals 


An ADVERTISING AGE survey of 
advertising conditions in 29 coun- 
tries shows: 

1. Advertising expenditures are 
on the upswing everywhere. 

2. The agency structure in many 
countries is undergoing radical 
changes. 

3. New media, such as radio and 
television, have been recently in- 
troduced—or are about to be in- 
troduced—in a number of impor- 
tant markets. 

4. Admen are in short supply. An 
almost universal complaint of 
agency men around the world is 
the lack of trained personnel. 


= The background of this adver- 
tising expansion is a determination 


Advertising and Distribution in 
Eight Languages,” a compilation | 
of 3,000 terms relating to market- | 
ing, distribution, advertising and | 
media. The terms are listed alpha- 
betically in English with their | 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, | 
Dutch, Portuguese and Swedish 
equivalents alongside. 
e 5. Published “A dvertising—| 
Conditions and Regulations in 
Various Countries,” a comprehen- 
sive study of advertising condi- 
tions obtaining in Australia, Bel-| 
gium, Britain, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 
Further information on ICC) 
publications and activities is) 
available from the American sec-| 
tion at 103 Park Ave., New York. | 


Advertising Volume 
in 15 Countries 
EE Siccwdnwe $912,000,000 
Germany ...... 550,000,000 
ED” aewcevas 212,000,000 
(Se 166,000,000 
Australia ...... 100,000,000 
Ry a hs dx dines 100,000,000 
Sweden ....... 100,000,000 
Argentina ...... 85,000,000 
a ae 70,000,000 
South Africa . 65,000000 
Belgium ....... 50,000,000 
Netherlands 50,000,000 
wd oan ee 40,000,000 
Denmark ...... 40,000,000 
Colombia ...... 25,000,000 
Note: For estimates on other 
countries, see summaries in 

the accompanying story. 


| will be many years before adver- 


on the part of all nations to raise 
standards of living. 

In many areas, such as Egypt, 
Pakistan and Spain, where indus- 
try is relatively underdeveloped, it 


tising will play an important part 
in the economy. 

In other areas, such as Sweden, 
Brazil and Japan, advertising is | 


already a prime tool of marketing. 

Reports from the 29 countries 
indicate that volume of advertising 
is generally an accurate barometer 
of the economic development of a 
country. 


# American advertising plays a 
leading role in these developments, 
either through direct marketing by 
U.S. companies or indirectly by 
example. 

In many countries, the situation 
is roughly similar to the conditions 
prevailing in America during the 
first 20 years of this century. Di- 
rect advertising is popular and 
agencies tend to be arms of space 
broker organizations, usually con- 
trolled by media. 

Into this situation has come the 
service agency, not tied to media 
or advertisers, and offering adver- 
tisers objective market planning. 

These agencies wage an uphill 
fight since they are arrayed against 
strongly-entrenched groups and 
practices. Many of them look to- 
ward America for encouragement. 
Incidents such as the recent anti- 
trust action now have worldwide 
implications. The U.S. suit was fol- 
lowed by a similar action in 
Sweden, for example. 


# Britain now outspends all other 
foreign nations in advertising, with 
expenditures there approaching 
the $1 billion mark. Commercial 
tv, introduced last September, is 
expected to augment this total. 
Germany is next, with $550,000,- 
000 volume. Commercial tv, on a 
very limited scale, will start in 
Bavaria this fall. 

The start of commercial radio in 
Japan in 1951 resulted in a 
phenomenal expansion in advertis- 
ing budgets. 

Commercial tv is also starting 
this fall in Australia, where radio 
is already an important medium. 


s Of the top four countries in ad- 

vertising volume, only France does 

not have commercial broadcasting, 
(Continued on Page 51) 


International 


Advertising 
Section 


U.S. Business Finds 
Rich Market Overse~-s 


International Ad 
Assn. Membership 
Roll Now Totals 725 


New York, May 29—Growth in 
the membership and activities 
of the International Advertising 
Assn. reflects increased interest 
in this field. 

Founded in 1938 as the Export 
Advertising Assn. (this name was 
scrapped in 1953), IAA now has 


725 members, a 130% gain in the | 


past five years. Some 250 mem- 
bers have been added from 47 
countries. The membership is 
comprised of individuals, not com- 
panies. 

To spur activities overseas, IAA 
recently appointed five regional 
vps for Europe, Near East, Far 
East, South America and the Ca- 
ribbean. It will hold its second 
international advertising confer- 
ence next year, probably in Latin 
America. The first one was held 
at Zurich in 1955. 


® IAA also plans to hold more 
meetings in the U. S. outside New 
York. Regional vps have been ap- 
pointed for the eastern and central 
sections. 

A comprehensive code of ethics 
and standards for international 
advertising has been drafted by an 
IAA committee after four years of 
work and will soon be issued in 
published form. 

Current president of IAA is 
George E. Kendall, advertising 
manager of International General 
Electric. The first president was 
Shirley Woodell of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., who has just re- 
turned to the IAA board of direc- 
tors. 


James L. Gilbert is exec vp of | 


Favorite U.S. Products 
Gain in Popular'ty in 
Many Foreign Markets 


By Milton Moskowitz 
New York, June 1—Many 
American companies today meas- 


jure their markets in international 
|rather than national terms. 


The number of companies mar- 
keting abroad and the sales of in- 
ternational marketers are steadily 
increasing. The 1946-56 period 
represented the greatest overseas 
expansion in the history of Amer- 
ican business. 

American brand names now ring 
up sales around the globe. Gillette, 
Coca-Cola, Frigidaire, Kraft, Ko- 
dak, International Harvester, Alka- 
Seltzer and Ford are common 
names in foreign countries. 


® Outside the Soviet sphere, the 
name Colgate is known to millions 
of soap and toothpaste users. 
Colgate-Palmolive International 
spends more than $25,000,000 a 
year to see that they know. 

Since the end of the war, Proc- 
er & Gamble has discovered that 
here are markets overseas well 
wo.th developing. In Britain, P& 
G’s sub-idiary has administered a 
ve.e drubbing to the country’s 
No. 1 marketer of consumer goods, 
-nilever. And P&G is currently 
nacking away with giant bites at 
Unilever’s dominant position on 
ihe European continent. 


® Without the help of any radio 
serials for children, Battle Creek’s 
ellogg Co. has made corn flakes 
a leading breakfast food in Britain. 
National Biscuit Co. now markets 
the top-selling cake mix in Britain 
—a new product for this market. 

H. J. Heinz Co. processes and 


IAA, with headquarters in New | sells more baked beans, baby food 


York’s Roosevelt Hotel. 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Growth of International Agencies 
Reflects Burgeoning Foreign Trade 


New YorK, May 29—Agencies 
involved in international adver- 
tising may be divided into three 
main groups: 

1. Domestic agencies with a for- 
eign department. 

2. Agencies dealing exclusively 
or primarily with export advertis- 
ing. 

3. Omnibus agencies maintain- 
ing offices abroad. 

In numbers, the first group is 
probably the largest. Several hun- 
dred agencies place foreign adver- 
tising from time to time. For the 
vast majority, however, these are 
parttime operations and not a 
major area of activity. 

When Canadian operations are 
excepted, the agencies involved in 
international advertising dwindle 
to a small number—principally 
those in the last two groups. 


® It should be noted, though, that 


the first group includes agencies 
which have developed strong ex- 
port departments. Agencies such as 
Buchen Co., Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn and Fuller & Smith 
& Ross service numerous clients 
who market overseas. 

Buchen, for example, handles 
international advertising for some 
20 clients and recent!y announced 
that its foreign department is 
ready to take on accounts not on 
the agency’s domestic roster. 

In the second group are some of 
the oldest agencies in the country, 
several having toiled in the export 
field for more than 25 years. 
One—Foreign Advertising & Serv- 
ice—is 53 years old. Among the 
agencies in this group are: 

Dillon-Cousins (a Mexico City- 
New York operation), Foreign 
Advertising, Gotham-Vladimir 
Advertising, J. Roland Kay Inc., 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Armed Forces families and civilian 
employees in Europe add the impact of 
,000,000 in purchasing power to your 
consumer sales potential annually. These 
Americans overseas comprise Export’s 
Richest Doliar Market—and The American 
WEEKEND is the family publication that 
earns their attention by serving their 


N 


The American army 


WEEKEND 


THROUGH ... 


special interests, exclusively. We can show 
you how to net export profits without 
export “red tape’’— through the Armed 
Forces Exchange and Commissary Sys- 
tems and through The American WEEK- 
END. Write for information, copies, rates, 
new market data book, ““Timely Facts.” 


TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 2020 s+. Nw 


U. S. OFFICES: Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu. Los Angeles r Yor } 
San Francisco FOREIGN OFFICES: Frankfurt, London, Poris, Rome, Tokyo 


HE'S SELLING THE 
$300 MILLION U.S. 
SERVICE FAMILY 
MARKET IN EUROPE 


— 


Woshi 
York, 


and other products in Britain and 
Australia than all its competitors 
put together. 

International Harvester got into 
overseas marketing in 1851 when 
Cyrus McCormick demonstrated 
his new reapers in London and 
Paris. Today, IH does business in 
85 countries, with manufacturing 
plants strategically located around 
the world. 


s Standard Brands, outsold at 
home by General Foods, has built 
up a flourishing overseas busi- 
ness, a fact which GF belatedly 
woke up to 10 years ago. 

Hoover Co. of Britain has done 
so well in sterling markets that it 
now outsells the parent company. 

The prospect of foreign subsid- 
iaries outselling or outearning the 
home company should not be dis- 
counted. This is very nearly the 
case with Colgate, Gillette and 
Warner-Lambert, for example. 


® According to projections devel- 
oped by the United Nations, world 
population will increase in the 


Lhe toughest question 
we ever answered 


A client with whom you’ve worked closely for more than a quarter 
of a century fires this at you. 


“JUST WHAT DO YOU DO FOR US?” 


A stopper. We felt somewhat like the fellow lugging a piano up- 
stairs on his back who was asked why he wasn’t bringing the stool 
along on the same trip. 


But under the particular circumstances which involved a periodic 
review of our long (and successful) relationship, we felt a detailed 
explanation might be mutually beneficial. 


As we tallied our activities—one by one—we ourselves were aston- 
ished to realize how our service had “just growed”, like Topsy. 
Come to think of it—what didn’t we do for the client? 


A partial list of these mushrooming services revealed that over 
and above our many regular functions we were assisting in sales 
planning, were handling complex international finance transactions; 
that we had participated in product development and package de- 
sign; that we were conducting and handling complete details of 
contests. We found ourselves intimately engaged with Management in 
the solution of distribution, research and merchandising problems. 


For an export advertising agency with Export’s limited budgets, 
these and allied services are not part of the package! 


But for a client who believes that his company and their export 
agency should operate as a partnership in the pursuit of common 
objectives, this organization stands ready to perform every construc- 


tive function that will help us grow together. 


A program of this kind, to be successful, requires on our part a 
burden of additional work; it calls for extra hours and expanded 


facilities. 


The investment made in supporting these services comes back to 


you many fold in extra business overseas—EVERY YEAR. 


MATIONAL EXPORT ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
CHRYSLER BUILDING + 


NEW YORK 


a7. 


6. ¥. 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Record Export Year 


WASHINGTON, May 29—United 
States exports seem to be head- 
ed for a new high in 1956. 

March was the greatest ex- 
port month in the history of 
this country, with the value of 
exported goods reaching $1,- 
573,700,000. 

The Department of Com- 
merce reports that this total 
represents an increase of 16% 
over February and a gain of 
17% over March, 1955. It sur- 
passes the previous alltime 
high month of May, 1952, by 
6%. 

In the first quarter of 1956, 
exports totaled $4,208,400,000— 
12% higher than the January- 
March, 1955, total. 

On the other hand, imports 
into the U.S. are expanding 
even more rapidly this year. 
During the first three months 
of 1956 imports totaled $3,271,- 
300,000—an increase of nearly 
20% over the corresponding 
1955 period. 


next 30 years from 2.6 billion to 
3.8 billion. 

China and India together seem 
likely to account for almost half of 
this increase. Brazil will double its 
population. 

The great mass markets of the 
future will then be outside of the 
U.S. 

A.F. Watters, vp and operations 
manager of the international divi- 
sion of Radio Corp. of America, 
points out some implications: 


e “Sales opportunities in foreign 
markets are expanding rapidly 
because people all over the world 
are determined to enjoy a better 
way of life. Formerly, countries 
imported only enough to furnish 
luxuries for the so-called ruling 
classes. Those days are over. 


e “With only a few exceptions, 
governments everywhere now 
know that they must make better 
living conditions available to more 
of their people or face destruction 
at the people’s hands... today’s 
technology is rapidly making it 
possible to produce enough for all. 
Now people everywhere know this, 
and no one can take the knowledge 
from them.” 


® Marketing on the global level 
has even produced a_ similar 
movement in the labor union field. 
Automobile union leaders from 11 
countries met in Paris last week 
and set up two councils to coor- 
dinate union action in Ford and 
General Motors plants throughout 
the world. 

This can, of course, have impor- 
tant consequences for marketers. 
The auto union councils will try 
to establish the 40-hour week in 
all Ford and GM plants, bring 
wages up to a common standard 
and extend guaranteed employ- 
ment programs. 


® US. private investment abroad 
soared from $13.5 billion in 1946 to 
$26.6 billion in 1954. Excluding 
Canada, the 1954 total is $16.6 bil- 
lion. A good deal of this capital 
outlay has come from oil compa- 
nies. They have been the trail 
blazers. However, more and more 
manufacturers are following the 
flags of Esso, Gulf, Caltex, Socony 
and Texas. 

Lionel D. Edie, an economic con- 
sultant, has done some research on 
the business done by American 
subsidiaries abroad. He estimates 
their sales in 1954 at $30 billion. 
Since commercial exports now ex- 
ceed $14 billion, we can postulate 
a $45 billion grand total for foreign 
sales by American companies. 

Some 800 American companies 
operate in Britain alone and ac- 


cording to a recent report in Busi- 
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HOW TO GET 


on-the-ground he 


im selling to Foren Countries 


Here is the opportunity 


* Foreign trade is moving up fast. Sales 
volumes are rising. Experienced export- 
ers are stepping up their sales efforts. 
Many new ones are entering the field. 
For instance: 


* In 1938 the U.S. exported $497 million 
worth of goods to Latin America. In 1955 
the value exceeds $14 billion—a three- 
fold increase. 


* In the seven years following World 
War II, the foreign investments of Ameri- 
can industry increased 60% —to almost 


$24 billion. 


* Already the world’s largest importer, 
the U.S. is obliged to buy more and more 
raw materials from abroad. That means 
increased dollar balances abroad and still 
more exports. 


Ir you are already selling abroad but are not making substantial increases in sales, 
this message is for you. 

We believe we have a service that can provide effective help in developing your 
foreign markets and increasing your foreign sales volume and profits. 

Through a successful world-wide organization, the International Division of The 
Buchen Company provides on-the-ground help from advertising published in foreign 
countries, in the language of those countries and bearing the names of your dis- 


tributors there. 


How does tt work? 


The International Division of The Buchen Company operates through associates in 
52 countries. These associates provide active cooperation with your distributors; yet, 
your entire export program is controlled from your home office. Text and illustrations 
for your foreign advertisements are specially prepared here at home, yet produced 
abroad where production costs are lower. 

Such combination of home office control of all creative, media and accounting 
activities with experience in each local foreign market is necessary for greater effective- 


ness of your foreign sales operations. 


Is ut successful? 


Yes. These local programs in foreign markets have been so successful that budgets in 
many countries are being substantially increased by our clients in the foreign trade 
field. These clients find that competent local help for their distributors is a powerful 
sales stimulant . . . provides a strong background of product acceptance among 


important buyers... and tells buyers where to go, locally, to get the products. 
What does it cost? 


It doesn’t take a huge outlay to start an effective international advertising program. 
You can take a few markets at a time. Many of our clients started that way with their 
local foreign campaigns. And remember, the costs of doing business in foreign markets 
are surprisingly low. 

We invite you to discuss with us your future in the foreign field. Ask us to send a 
copy of our pamphlet “An Exceptional Service for Midwest Export Advertisers.” 


THE BUCHEN COMPANY “ertising 


International Division, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


The Buchen Company’s network of associates covers the following countries: 
Argentina - Australia - Austria - Belgium (Belgian Congo) - Brazil - Ceylon - Chile - Colombia - Cuba 
Curacao - Denmark - Ecuador « Egypt » El Salvador « England (British East Africa - British West Africa) 
Finland - France (Algeria - Cameroons - French Equatorial Africa - French West Africa « Morocco 
Tunisia) - Germany - Greece - Hong Kong - India - Indonesia - Iran + Iraq + Ireland + Israei 
ltaly + Jamaica B.W.I. - Japan + Lebanon (Jordan - Syria) - Mexico - Mozambique + Nethe-lands 
New Zealand + Nicaragua - Norway « Pakistan - Peru - Philippines - Portugal - Puerto Rico » Singapore 
(Malaya + Thailand) - Spain - Sweden - Switzerland + Trinidad + Turkey + Union of South Africa 
(Rhodesia) - Uruguay + Venezuela. 
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ness Week, they employ 4% (300,- 
000) of Britain’s factory workers, 
produce 6% of Britain’s total man- 
ufacturing output (almost $2.5 bil- 
lion) and provide 10% of Britain’s 
total sales abroad ($840,000,000). 


® American companies have $1.4 
billion invested in Britain. Busi- 
ness Week estimates that they re- 
mitted $120,000,000 in dividends to 
the U.S. in 1955. 

Investments in Latin America 
stand at $7.7 billion, with U.S.- 
owned factories turning out 15% 
of the region’s manufactured out- 
put. Investment in Brazil increased 
by 225% between 1946 and 1954 to 
a total of $1.1 billion. 

In Argentina, 125 American 
companies are operating on an in- 
vestment of $435,000,000. 

There are now 707 American 
companies selling in the Australian 
market. Most of them entered af- 
ter World War II. They have 
$387,000,000 invested there. 


® American advertising agencies 


;maturally have a stake in this 
| worldwide expansion. The heav- 
ies in the international agency 
picture are J. Walter Thompson 
Co., McCann-Erickson and Grant 
Advertising. 

Each has been on the interna- 
tional scene for more than 25 
years. Each has more than 20 of- 
fices abroad. Each claims more 
than $25,000,000 in foreign billings. 


® JWT is larger than any domestic 
agency in Britain and Australia, 
and probably India as well. Mc- 
Cann is the largest agency in Ger- 
many, Brazil and several other 
Latin American countries. Grant 
ranks high in Mexico and India. 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., another 
old international hand, has a 
booming shop in London’s Park 
Lane. It’s one of the leading 10 
agencies in Britain. 

Young & Rubicam and Foote, 
Cone & Belding went international 
after World War II. Kenyon & 
Eckhardt is making big noises in 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn is get- 
ting its feet wet in Canada, 
BBDO’s first office outside the 
US. 

On the debit side, mark down 
N. W. Ayer & Son, which aban- 
doned its prewar international 
network. 


® How the international agency 
expects to grow is pretty well 
spelled out by Marion Harper Jr., 
president of McCann-Erickson, in 
a speech he gave just about a year 
ago. Said Mr. Harper: 

“We estimate that there are at 
least a dozen companies that spend 
today well over $3,000,000 in ad- 
vertising in overseas markets. Sev- 
eral spend over $10,000,000 and at 
least one spends over $20,000,000. 


8 “In the future you may see and 
may expect to observe that there 
will be many more companies in 
the multi-million dollar bracket 
and you may also expect to ob- 
serve a time when the $25,000,000 


| this direction right now. Batten, 


to $50,000,000 budget will not 


“International Trade Forms a 
Significant Part of Our Operations’’ 


W. E. SCHIRMER 


Vice President & General Manager 
Clark Equipment International C.A, 


“The postwar changes in world trade brought home to Clark the neces- 
sity of reappraising its entire export program. Expansion and growth 
of this market required a reexamination of our methods of distribution, 
and stimulated an active appreciation of the business that could be ob- 
tained in international trade. As a result, we have thoroughly reorgan- 
ized our approach to this market, and already have observed a substan- 
tial and steadily growing volume of business forming a significant part 
of our company’s operations.” 


A recent study of 12 companies showed that in the 5 year period 
1950-55, while domestic operations increased an average of 45.5%, 
foreign operations jumped 159%. As Mr. Schirmer says, more 
and more companies are discovering that international trade pro- 
vides “a steadily growing volume of business.” 


Clark —like so many leading companies — uses MANAGEMENT 
DIGEST for resultful advertising to world-wide markets. Because 
MANAGEMENT DIGEST is wholly devoted to business manage- 
ment subjects, it reaches a concentrated audience of men at the 
management level in every overseas market. 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


U. S. Commercial Exports 
[MILLIONS OF DOLLARS] 
1953 1954 1955 
AS Se $12.263 $12,851 $14,262 
IE ssccepetneiinnaianiaas 3,198 2.966 3,400 
Latin America ................ 3,134 3.377 3,308 
Western Europe ............ 2,942 3,475 4,284 
U. S. Imports 
[MILLIONS OF DOLLARS] 
1953 1954 1955 
, EES Se $10,873 $10,215 $11,382 
eS 2.462 2,377 2.651 
Latin Americ ................ 3.442 3,290 3,334 
Western Europe .......... 2.296 2,039 2,392 
Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


be the exception that it is today. | 

“One thing you can be sure of} 
when you toss around figures like | 
| that, and that is, that top manage- 
ment will become increasingly in- 
terested in advertising results, and 
it also means that they are in- 
creasingly going to ask for effec- 
tive advertising overseas.” 


® The growth of American busi- 
ness abroad has been good for the 
strictly export agency, too. Billings 
of the Robert Ottos and Gotham- 
Vladimirs have expanded fivefold 
since 1946. 

American publishers and televi- 
sion film producers have been 
doing some overseas marketing of 
their own. The film packagers 
have been selling their products 
(already run on American tv) to 
commercial stations and govern- 
ment-operated systems abroad. 
|“Rin Tin Tin” and “Lassie” are 
now beguiling tv viewers all over 
the world. In the last six months 
of 1955, the British Broadcasting 
Corp. and Britain’s new commer- 
cial tv producers spent $10,500,- 
000 on American programs. 


= The publishers have been find- 
ing that the American printed 
product also does well overseas. 
Reader’s Digest went abroad in 
1938 with a British edition. It fol- 
lowed with its first foreign-lan- 
guage publication in 1940—a 
Spanish edition for Latin America. 
Today, the Digest publishes 28 edi- 
tions in 12 different languages. The 
international editions grossed $14,- 
000,000 in advertising last year. 

Time Inc. launched a Latin 
American edition of Time in 1941 
and today does an $11,000,000 vol- 
ume in six editions. Life Interna- 
tional, a bi-weekly in English, 
started in 1946. Life en Espanol, 
another bi-weekly, debuted in 
1953. They have circulation guar- 
antees of 250,000 and 275,000, re- 
spectively. 


® Vision Inc. began publishing 
Vision, a Spanish bi-weekly for 
Latin America, in 1950. It current- 
ly has a circulation of 100,000. 
Visao, a Brazilian edition, followed 
in 1952 and a Mexican edition 
kicked off last year. 

Hablemos, a Spanish-language 
newspaper supplement, was intro- 
duced by Suplementos Associados 
Inc. in 1950 and now boasts a 245,- 
000 circulation through 10 papers 
in eight Latin American countries. 


= The great expansion in interna- 
tional publishing has come in the 
past 10 years—AA estimates that 
some 50 internationally-circulated 
magazines have been launched 
since the end of the war—but it is 
the business paper publisher who 
has pioneered in this field. 

Two J. E. Sitterley publications 
—Guia and World’s Business— 
are now in their 52nd year. La 
Hacienda and A Fazenda, pub- 


lished by La Hacienda Co., both 


date from 1905. 


® The two largest outfits in inter- 


|national business paper publishing 


are McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
and Johnston Export Publishing 
Co. McGraw-Hill now publishes 
five internationally-circulated 
magazines, plus a newsletter. The 
oldest is El Automovil Americano, 
started in 1917. It has a 20,000 
paid circulation in Latin America. 

Johnston puts out nine export 
books in the automotive, commer- 
cial and pharmaceutical fields. Its 
industrial magazines were estab- 
lished in 1877. Johnston publica- 
tions, which have controlled cir- 
culations, carried a record total of 
4,734 ad pages in 1955. 

The business papers published 
in the U.S. and circulated abroad 
play a key role in overseas market- 
ing by American companies. Brit- 
ain has developed a trade press for 
sterling area countries and Amer- 
ican publishers have done the 
same for Latin America. 

In most Latin American coun- 
tries, there is either no trade press 
or a highly inadequate one. The 
U.S.-published magazines fill this 
gap, serving as the principal medi- 
um for industrial exporters. 


s Here are some randomly col- 
lected evidences of the trend to- 
ward international marketing. 


Home Products International 
now does a $40,000,000 volume 
overseas, 22% of the American 


Home Products total... More than 
40 American companies have 
opened plants in the Netherlands 


REACH THE OVERSEAS 
GI FAMILY MARKET! 


For over five years The OVERSEAS 
WEEKLY has been the “Touch of Home 
Away From Home” for Army, Navy, Air 
Force personnel and their families in Eu- 
rope. Its local coverage, big name column- 
ists, women’s pages and full-color comics 
have made The OVERSEAS WEEKLY, 
Europe's largest-selling* GI family 
periodical. 

*Guaranteed minimum circulation: 45,000 weekly 
net paid (Sept."55) and still growing. 


The OVERSEAS WEEKLY 


370 Lexington Avenue Frankfurt Press Club 
New York 17, N. Y. 12 Am Leonhardsbrun 


beUseny Ean 5.1300 Frankfurt/M, German 
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Wherever in the world you want to sell there’s an In- 
ternational Edition of Tre that will take you there 
and get you top attention. 

For not only do these four editions take your mes- 
sage to the right places—the free-world market place 
over the four corners of the earth—but they introduce 
you to the right people. TIME readers everywhere in- 


clude the leaders in business, government and the profes- 
sions who decide what their nations and companies buy. 

And you can pick any combination of editions you 
choose ... pay only for the ones you use. The current 
weekly circulations of these editions: TIME Latin Amer- 
ican, 50,000; TIME Canadian, 170,000; TIME Atlantic, 
110,000; TIME Pacific, 60,000. 


TIME International - 9 Rockefeller Plaza - New York 20, N.Y. 
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“| Grant Adveh 


In the United States the most complete net] y 
Grant serves 154 clients from nine strategically located offices. integrated advertising ag] o, 
Each office is an integral part of its own business community. 
Each grows with the success of its own clients... . damental problems of selling are the same—the 


. 
a 
n 
t 
a 


and each works closely with all other offices to provide an 


, ; i world over. Answers to problems of distribution, or 
integrated and truly national service for all Grant clients. ; 
y service for hard competitive selling in Sao Paulo may often be ~ 


found in a tested plan from Chicago. f 
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work of wholly owned, 
ency offices in the world. 


The opportunity to observe the effectiveness of 
advertising based upon proved fundamentals, in so 
many varying situations, is unique in agency opera- 
tion. It is an unfailing guide to more profitable 
advertising for all Grant clients. 


based on Denoyer Semi-eiliptical projection. Copyright Denoyer Geppert Co. Chicago 


... And Throughout the World 


Grant wholly owned and fully staffed offices serve 663 clients in 

key marketing areas around the globe. Every office is a self-sufficient, 
100% GRANT office, manned by Grant men and women who know 
their own countries, their people, their customs, their markets and their 
buying habits intimately. These offices operate in such a close 
relationship that every Grant client is “at home” wherever he may be. 
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in the past 10 years, the latest 
being Helene Curtis... In 1955, 
nine U.S. companies opened plants 
in Belgium, 80 more applications 
are pending... Foreign sales in 
1955 accounted for 15% of total 
business done by the locomotive 
division of General Electric. 


® U.S. machinery exports to Ger- 
many totaled $45,500,000 last year, 
double the 1954 figure... Amer- 
ican Management Assn., starting 
a new international division, re- 


ports...“Almost half of AMA 
member companies are now active 
in overseas operations”... Sanfor- 


ized division of Cluett Peabody 
now gets 25% of its saies from 
overseas... Firestone, expecting 
world rubber consumption to go 
up 52% in the next 10 years, is 
building $5,000,000 plants in the 
Philippines and Cuba, both with 
100,000-tires-a-year capacity. 


® Pepsi-Cola opened 20 plants in 
12 countries last year. It now has 
a total of 243 plants overseas and 
will open at least 20 more this 


year. Pepsi’s overseas sales are 
now up to half of domestic vol- 
ume... Total H. J. Heinz sales 
last year were $250,000,000, 44% 
from overseas operations... Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. hit 
$64,000,000 in overseas sales last 
year (excluding Canada). It got! 
dividends of $1,536,000 from its 
foreign subsidiaries. New Kraft 
plants are going up this year in 
Britain, Australia and Germany. 


® Sears, Roebuck is now one of 
the largest retailers in Latin Amer- 
ica, doing $65,000,000 annual busi- 
ness through stores in Mexico, 
Cuba, Peru, Colombia and Central 
America... In 1955, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey got 74% of its 
earnings from overseas... More 
than half of Lockheed’s business 
in 1955 came from delivery of 
planes to foreign airlines... Ster- 
ling Drug sales in Argentina and 
Chile were $9,000,000 last year... 
Total Colgate-Palmolive sales in 
1955: $468,000,000. Domestic sales 
accounted for $285,000,000. Col- 
gate foreign subsidiaries earned 


$8,100,000 in 1955, of which $4,-| 


745,000 were remitted to Jersey 


City, making up more than one-| 


third of the company’s 
its. 


es At the conclusion of current ex- 


pansion programs, General Motors | 


and Ford will each have spent 
$500,000,000 in building up their 


overseas properties since the end} 
Il. . . Caterpillar | 


of World War 
Tractor is now building what will 
be one of the largest plants in 
Scotland, already dotted with fac- 


tories of American office machine | 


manufacturers. . . All Remington 
noiseless typewriters are now 
made in Britain and exported to 
the U.S. 


000 plant in Germany... Borden is 
putting up a $3,500,000 plant in 
Brazil...B. F. Goodrich Co. is 
spending $6,000,000 on construc- 
tion of a Philippine factory, hopes 
to sell throughout southeast Asia 
... New Goodyear plants are going 
up in Scotland, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and the Philippines. 


IS YOUR SALES STORY 
REACHING ANTONIO PUERTO? 


It should . . . for Sefior Puerto is operating head of 
Industria Colombiana de Llantas—a leading tire man- 
ufacturer in Colombia. Obviously, he is an important 
buying influence for many companies who sell to 
Latin America. 


While Senior Puerto’s plant is modern, he is anxious 
to learn of the new methods and equipment that will 
cut production costs, boost production output. 


It’s no surprise, therefore, that Puerto is a regular 
reader of INDUSTRIA. For INDUSTRIA — and 
only INDUSTRIA in this field — devotes all its efforts 
to the one job of serving operating management men 
in Latin American manufacturing and power plants. 
INDUSTRIA builds strong readership because read- 
ers know that the magazine is designed exactly for 


their needs. 


Result? More operating management men pay to read 
INDUSTRIA than any other U.S. industrial export 
magazine. And that’s a fact that is important to every- 
one who is advertising to Latin American industry. 


MeGRAW-HILL 


INTERNATIONAL CO 


IMGENIERIA INTER MACIONAL 


industria 


RPORATION 


320 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York U.S.A, 


total prof-| 


and elsewhere. ..Con-| 
tainer Corp. is building a $6,000,-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


EXCHANS3E OF VIEWS—Francis Elvinger (left), head of the Paris agen- 

cy bearing his name, talks with Edgar Baker, managing director of 

Time-Life International, at reception held in conjunction with re- 
cent meeting of international agency leaders. 


Gillette Co. reports total 
sales of $176,928,594 in 1955. Com- 
pany now sells products in 114 
countries, got 49% of its $29,031,- 
290 earnings from overseas (not 
counting Canada)...Olin Mathie- 
son has formed a new subsidiary | 
in Italy...Scott Paper Co. has | 
joined with Mammoth Bowater to} 
organize a new British company 
which will sell Scott trademarked 


net Monterrey, Montevideo, Paris, 


Porto Alegre, Rio de Janeiro, San 
Juan, Santiago, and Sao Paulo. 

e Erwin, Wasey & Co., New York, 
has two foreign offices located in 


| London and Rio de Janeiro. 


e D’Arcy Advertising, St. Louis, 
has a foreign office in Mexico 


| City. 
° Foote, Cone & Belding, New 


articles... Monsanto and Celanese | Y°rk, has three foreign offices lo- 


are expanding their Mexican fa- 
cilities. .. Du Pont will open a new 
paint plant in Venezuela this year. 


Growth of Int'l 
Agencies Reflects 


Burgeoning Trade 


(Continued from Page 43) 
National Export Advertising Serv- 
ice, Robert Otto & Co. and Quinn- 
Lowe Inc. The latter six plus Bu- 

|chen comprise the membership of 
|the Assn. of International Adver- 
| tising Agencies. All of these agen- 
icies have associate agencies in 
;countries throughout the world. 
| Their executives make frequent 
| trips abroad to keep in touch with 
conditions. 

| 

(8 Gotham-Vladimir and Robert 
Otto both bill more than $5,000,- | 
000. Gotham-Vladimir, which also 
handles some domestic business, 
employs about 80 persons. Otto 
employs 50 in its New York office, 
plus 70 more in offices in Toronto, 
Mexico City, Buenos Aires and 
/London. It is the only agency in 
| this group with branches overseas. 
| The third ranking agency in this 
|group is National Export, which 
|employs some 60 persons 

| Excluding Canadian branches, 
| very few American agencies have 
offices in other countries. In addi- 
| tion to Otto, there are only eight, 
|as follows: 

|e Grant Advertising, Chicago, has 
(24 foreign offices located in Bang- 
| kok, Belo Horizonte (Brazil), Bo- 
| gota, Bombay, Buenos Aires, Cal- 
‘cutta, Capetown, Caracas, Havana, 
|Hong Kong, Johannesburg, Kara- 
|chi, Lima, London, Madras, Mani- 
‘la, Mexico City, Monterrey, New 
| Delhi, Panama City, Porto Alegre 
| (Brazil), Rio de Janeiro, Santi- 
| ago, and Sao Paulo. 


cated in Bienne (Switzerland), 
London and Mexico City. 

e Young & Rubicam, New York, 
has four offices located in Frank- 
furt, London, Mexico City and 
San Juan. 

e Abbott Kimball Co., New York, 
has two foreign offices located in 
London and Paris. 


® This group will soon have a 
new member—Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, which is now setting up an 
international operation, with of- 
fices in many countries. 

As a footnote to this list: Gay- 
nor, Colman, Prentis & Varley is 
the American end of an interna- 
tional agency network organized 
by Colman, Prentis & Varley, Lon- 
don. The network includes offices 
in Canada, Venezuela, Paris and 
Milan. 


|e J. Walter Thompson, New York, 
lhas 25 foreign offices located in 
| Antwerp, Bombay, Buenos Aires, | 
|\Caleutta, Capetown, Durban, | 
Frankfurt, Johannesburg, London, 
Madras, Manila, Melbourne, Mex- | 
\ico City, Milan, Montevideo, Nai- 
robi (British East Africa), New 
|Delhi, Port Elizabeth (South Af- 


'rica), Paris, Rio de Janeiro, San | 


|Juan, Santiago, Sao Paulo, Syd- 
| ney and Tokyo. 

e McCann-Erickson, New York, 
'has 22 foreign offices located in 
| Bogota, Brussels, Buenos Aires, 
‘Cali (Colombia), Caracas, 


|logne, Curitiba (Brazil), Dussel- | 
|dorf, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Hava- | 


‘na, Lima, London, Mexico City, 


Co- | 


You're Telling 
The World 
when you advertise in 
PACIFIC 
EXPORT-IMPORT 
NEWS 


Frankly, we're no daisy. We do 
tell! And everything we tell 
through the pages of Pacific 
Export-Import News is avidly 
read by top businessmen in 75 
countries. 


Our advertisers make the “best 
read” list every time—and their 


products are best sellers, too! 


Try us and see how fast we can 
send your products around the 


world! 


PACIFIC 
EXPORT-IMPORT NEWS 
354 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Ad Business Is Good and Future Is Bright | 
for 29 Countries, ‘Ad Age’ Survey Reveals 


(Continued from Page 43) 
but advertisers there use four sta- 
tions located across the frontiers 
and beamed into the country. 

The following roundup is not of- 
fered as the last word on world 
advertising. AA has covered only 
those countries on which basic in- 
formation was obtainable. 


The sources of these reports are | 


many, but the principal ones are 
the advertising agency leaders who 


Television is virtually non-ex- 
istent in the country. All-India 
radio is government-owned and 
accepts no commercials. Radio 
Ceylon, Colombo, which reaches 
all of the mainland, has accepted 
commercials since 1950. Radio sets 
in the country number slightly 
;over 1,000,000. 

Magazine advertising is a grow-| 
ing factor, but it plays a minor 
role in ad volume. 


recently visited the U.S. on the in-| 


vitation of the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies. 


Asia 


INDIA 
In India, the Western concept 
of the advertising agency is) 


something of an anachronism. 
Modern manufacturing and dis- 
tributing techniques so far gen-| 


erally exist only among leading | 
commercial houses in the large| 


cities, and by no means cover the 
country. 

The majority (about 86% ) of In- 
dia’s vast population live in thou- 
sands of isolated villages. Incomes 
are low (roughly $150 per year) 
and are spent largely for essen- 
tials, leaving very little disposable 
income for manufactured or proc- 
essed consumer goods. It is esti- 
mated that 58% of the earnings of 
an employed villager are used for 
the purchase of food. 


s Unemployment is a severe prob- 
lem. The total number of unem- 
ployed is not reliably known, but 
this is undoubtedly a factor in re- 
ducing total purchasing power. 

Even where individual incomes 
permit the purchase of manufac- 
tured or processed consumer 
goods, tradition and habit persist 
and tend to resist development of 
modern living. Indians favor the 
traditional product, which is often 
hand made and seldom mass- 
produced, marketed and adver- 
tised in the Western sense. Even 
in the larger and wealthier vil- 
lages, where a market conceivably 
exists, manufacturers are handi- 
capped by a low potential turn- 
over, and an almost complete ab- 
sence of modern distributing 
facilities. 


s Advertising is hampered largely 
because of a lack of communica- 
tions. The rural population of In- 
dia is largely illiterate and, without 
radio, there is difficulty in select- 
ing an advertising medium that 
will reach this vast, widely scat- 
tered population. 


Therefore, the advertiser in In- | 


dia must concentrate primarily on 
urban markets. Standardization, 
packaging, quality-control and 
modern marketing techniques are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Illiteracy even in the cities is a 
problem and the advertiser must 
grapple with widely divergent 
communities whose languages, 
tastes, habits and character differ 
widely. There are fifteen major 
languages and over four hundred 
dialects in India. 


s Asa means of reaching the mass 
market for low priced consumer 
goods, outdoor and cinema are 
relatively important media. Agen- 
cies in India handle a fairly large 
quantity of printing for their cli- 
ents. 

The principal medium for 
reaching the literate public is the 
newspaper. English newspapers 
like the Times of India, with a 
circulation of about 100,000, far 
exceed the Indian language dai- 
lies, whose circulation rarely runs 
over 20,000. There are several 
Indian language papers, like Di- 
namani, Ananda Bazar Patrika 
and Hindustan, whose circulations 
exceed this figure, but these are 
rare exceptions. 


s Ad practices are similar to those 
in the U.S. JWT was instrumental | 
i setting up India’s Audit Bureau | 
|of Circulations and the Indian and 
|Eastern Newspaper Society, which | 
draws up the standards of practice | 
required for agency recognition. | 
The Advertising Assn. of India) 
| performs similar functions to the 
| American Assn. of Advertising 
| Agencies. 

An average national campaign 
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The important ranchers and planters of Latin America 


FARMERS IN THE WORLD 


Hundreds of manufacturers—who at one time confined their promotion to U. S. farmers 
—are making big sales in the booming farm markets of Mexico, Central and South 
America. They rely on Agricultura, because it delivers the leading audited cn-the-farm 


circulation .. . stresses U. S. products... 


methods. 
WRITE FOR MARKET AND MEDIA BOOKLET 
4 . 
Agricultura de Jas Americas 


“The Magazine of Modern Farming for Latin America” 
GRAPHIC ARTS BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


BPA 


demonstrates the latest and best in farming 


Harvester Export Corp. ¢ 


Antara * B-I-F Industries * Brown & Sites Co., Inc 
Dictaphone Corp. * Diebold Inc. * Eversharp International * Fairbanks, Morse & Co. + Federal Sign & Signal Corp. + The Four 
Wheel Drive Co. * Gar Wood Industries » The Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co. * General Electric International + Hale Fire Pump 
Co. * Harnischfeger Export Corp. * The Heil Co. « The Frank G. Hough Co. * Huber American Inc. * Infilco Inc. » International 


effrey ‘Mig. Co. * te i Roi ’ p. 

Auto Body Co. * National Water Main Cleaning Co. * Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. * Outs Contie Fiberglas Corp. 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. + 
Precision Corp. * Standard Steel Works + Wallace & Tiernan Inc. * Westinghouse Electric International Co. * The White Motor 
Co. (Export Div.) * Willys-Overland Export Corp. * Worthington Corp.+ Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. * Owens-Corning 


DO YOU FIT INTO OUR PICTURE 
OF LATIN-AMERICA? 


IN PRODUCT TRANSPORTATION—These Companies Do: 


Acme Steel International Co. * Alvey Conveyer Mfg. Co. * American Chain & Cable Co. * The American Pulley Co. 
American Sisalkraft Corp. ¢ 


Austin-Western Works * Automatic Transportation Co. * The Bassick Co. * Bendix Aviation Corp., 


Bendix International * Bonded Scale & Machine Co. * Borg-Warner International * Brown & Sites Co., Inc. * Buda Division, 
Allis-Chalmers * Champion Spark Plug Co. * Chrysler Corporation, Export Division * Clark Equipment een C. A. 
Consolidated pares Cad . 


merica Corp. « . Thomas A. eae Equip 


Bucket Co. * Pan American World Airways * Radio Corporation of America * Seiberiing Rubber Co. * Silent Hoist & Crane Co. 
Stanley Works * Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. * Supermold Corp. + Tide Water Associated Oil Co. * Toledo Scale Co. 
Towmotor Corp. * Trailmobile Inc. + U. S. Thermo Control Co. * Unit Crane & Shovel Corp. * Union Special Machine Co. 
United States Steel Corp. * Vaniman International Inc. * Jervis B. Webb Co. * White Motor Company, Export Div. + Willys 
Overland Export Corp. + Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. * Austin-Western Works * Automatic Transportation Co. + The Bassick Co. « 


IN GOVERNMENT—These Companies Do: 


* Burroughs Corp. + Caterpillar Tractor Co. * Corning Glass Works 


RCA International Division * Remington Rand Int. Div. * Shwayder Bros. Inc. + Silver Creek 


SEND FOR DETAILS 


EXPORT PUBLISHERS COMPANY INC. 


134 East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


NAME boca 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS 
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runs from $10,000 to $40,000. It 
would give an advertiser 200-line 
coverage in as many as 10 of In- 
dia’s leading newspapers with be- 
tween five and 20 insertions. 


# Although the standard 15%agen- 
cy commission was recently estab- 
lished in India, rebating is a com- 
mon practice. There are over a 
hundred recognized agencies and 
it’s said that all but a handful 
make a regular practice of rebat- 
ing. 

An unusual feature of the agen- 
cies in India is that management 
of many of the larger agencies 
frequently engage in labor rela- 
tions, trade union problems, labor 
litigation and related activities. 
Indian labor legislation is weight- 
ed against the employer, and most 
major advertising agencies are 
tightly unionized. Strikes, litiga- 
tion before Government “Labor 


Tribunals,” and a generally an-| 


| Particularly in Calcutta, Com- 
|}munist-dominated unions have 
|carried on a generally successful 
warfare against the management 
of many agencies. Two major ad- 
vertising agencies recently closed 
their offices in Calcutta; labor 
|troubles were a major factor in 
}one case. 


3 Staff performance is a major 
problem to agencies in India. Pro- 
ductivity and efficiency is gen- 
erally extremely low. 

Long-term planning is domi- 
nated by divergent opinions by 
|the Indian government’s “social- 
istic pattern of society.” Some 
observers fear this is developing 
into an extreme left-wing admin- 
| istration, with strong anti-western 
|}overtones. On the other hand, 
others believe that private enter- 
|prise will continue to exist with 
relative freedom and prosperity. 


The government of India is fol-| 


tagonistic attitude on the part of | lowing a program of nationaliza- 
labor all have handicapped most | tion and ever-increasing taxation. 


business enterprises, and the ad-|American and British advertising | 


vertising agency is no exception. |agencies may be hit by a recent 


move in India’s Parliament to ban 
the placement of government or 
government-controlled advertising 
through foreign agencies. 


® Despite these discouraging prob- 
lems, agencies play an important 
role in the life of the nation. State- 


prise, and agencies serve the state 
as well as many hundreds of com- 
mercial accounts whose sales, gen- 
erally, increase as the nation’s 
wealth increases. 

Although the potential market 
for consumer goods is today a rel- 
atively small percentage of the 
total population, India’s very size 
(over 360,000,000) makes even a 
small proportion of it a worth 
while market. And, as India de- 
velops, the advertising agency is 
helping to increase and expand 
markets. The nation has made 
considerable strides forward in its 
less than nine years of independ- 
|ence. As India’s wealth grows, the 
advertising agency will make an 
ever-increasing contribution to 


ie | 


owned industry needs advertising | 
services as much as private enter- | 


Dickinson Vladimir Milici 


JAPANESE AD REPORT—Advertising and promotion have finally been 
accepted in Japan, said Irwin Vladimir, president, Gotham-Vladimir 
Advertising Inc., during his stopover in Honolulu after a tour of 
Japan. Addressing friends and clients of Beam & Milici, Honolulu 
advertising agency that represents his firm in Hawaii, Mr. Vladimir 
said newspaper circulation is higher in Japan than any other coun- 
try in the world. Shown with Mr. Vladimir are L. Porter Dickin- 
son, vice-president and assistant general manager, Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, and Ray Milici. 


THE MARBLE IS A LOCAL PRODUCT 


The Malaga Santolalla building in Lima, Peru is com- 
pletely faced with marble — a product of local craftsmen. 
And the building was completely designed and construc- 
ted by Peruvians—illustrating again the development of 
a distinctly Latin American style. 


But the glass, paint, hardware, electrical equipment and 
elevators in the building . . . and the construction machin- 
ery that prepared the site . . . is U. S. made. And that is 
another indication of the great Latin American construc- 
tion market for U. S. manufacturers. 


If you are selling this booming Latin American market — 
or want to— you'll be interested in how CONSTRUC- 
CION develops readership for your advertising. Through 
editorial bureaus located all over Latin America, CON- 
STRUCCION can report to readers on the latest con- 
struction developments in Latin America. Through its 
unequalled U.S. sources, CONSTRUCCION keeps read- 
ers informed on U.S. practices. 


Result? More men in the Latin American construction 
market pay to read CONSTRUCCION than any other 


U. S. industrial export magazine. a 


That’s another reason why more advertisers depend on 
every month advertising in CONSTRUCCION to help 
them sell. 


a IMOEMIERTA EMT ERMACHOmAL 
* Construccién 
McGRAW-HILL INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York U.S.A. 


‘the nation’s economy. 


= J. Walter Thompson Co. is the 
jlargest agency in India. Billings 
are estimated at $4,000,000 annu- 
jally and its four offices in Bom- 
|bay, Calcutta, New Delhi and 
|/Madras employ some 300 people 
jand handle some of the country’s 
largest accounts. 

| In India since 1927, JWT han- 
idles the largest industrial enter- 
prise in the country, Tata Ltd., 
manufacturer of everything from 
soap to steel and locomotives. 


s Tata, whose annual ad budget 
runs about $350,000, is matched 
by other JWT heavyweights, such 
as Imperial Tobacco Co. Ltd., In- 
dia Tire & Rubber Co. Ltd., Im- 
perial Chemical industries and 
Standard Vacuum. 

There are some 70 agencies in 
India, many of whom are merely 
space brokers. Among the largest 
Indian-owned agencies are Ever- 
est Advertising Ltd., Sistas Ltd., 
and L. A. Stronach & Co. Ltd., all 
of Bombay. Among the large for- 
eign agencies operating in the 
country other than JWT and 
Grant is the English company, D. 
J. Keymer Ltd., London. 


JAPAN 


Japan is a fantastic market. 
Some 88,000,000 people are 
jammed into an area no larger 
than Montana. Tokyo alone is 
the largest metropolitan market 
in the world outside of New York 
and London. 

Reaching this mass market is a 
considerably easier task today 
than it was prior to World War II. 
American influences have had a 
decided effect. New media, such 
as radio and television, have been 
developed; facilities for outdoor 
advertising have improved and 
increased; public relations and 
market research have come into 
vogue. 

Taking advantage of these me- 
dia, advertisers compete actively 
today for the consumer’s yen. The 
results are seen in the substantial 
increases in production and sales 
of automobiles, tv sets, washing 
machines and other consumer 
durable goods. 


® Under this expanding econo- 
my, the advertising industry— 
regarded before the war as an 
“unmentionable” activity—has 
grown in importance and prestige. 
Its growth has been truly phe- 
nomenal. In 1948, advertising ex- 
penditures totaled only a little 
more than $9,000,000. They sky- 
rocketed to $153,000,000 in 1954, 


reached $166,000,000 last year and 
are currently running 11% ahead 
of 1955. 

Japan has 200 national adver- 
tisers, including 40 with ad budg- 
ets exceeding $280,000 a year. 
The leading advertiser is the Ta- 
keda pharmaceutical house, which 
spends more than $2,000,000 an- 
nually. Paramount Pictures (the 
Japanese are big movie-goers) 
and Shell Oil are two important 
advertisers. Taken by industry, 
the largest advertisers are drugs 
and cosmetics, followed by food 
and beverages and then appli- 
ances. 

More than 200 daily newspapers 
are published in Japan but only 
about 95 are considered important 
from an advertiser’s standpoint. 
Ten dailies circulate nationally 
and three have circulations in ex- 
cess of 1,500,000. 

An independent Audit Bureau 
of Circulations was established in 
1952, but it still has a long way to 
go. The majority of publishers do 
not cooperate with it. 


® Of the 1,343 magazines pub- 
lished in the country, only 150 are 
important vehicles for advertising. 
Ten have circulations of more 
than 500,000. 

Prior to 1951, newspapers and 
magazines accounted for almost 
90% of total advertising. Commer- 
cial radio, which began that year, 
has sharply reduced this domi- 
nance. With 39 commercial 
stations now operating in Japan, 
radio advertising accounts for 
close to 20% of total expenditures. 
The newspaper share has been cut 
to 55%, while magazines get a mere 
5%. 

Japanese admen are also ex- 
pecting great things from televi- 
sion, which began in 1953. So far, 
only two _ stations have been 
started, but two more will begin 
telecasting soon and 24 license 
applications are pending. There 
are some 250,000 sets in use. 

Progress in tv has been slow be- 
cause of the high price of re- 
ceivers—$275 for a 14-inch set. 
However, manufacturers now 
have in production a set which 
will retail for $165 to be paid over 
a 12-month period. A 1,000,000 set 
ownership is therefore expected 
within a short period. 


® Dentsu Advertising Agency oc- 
cupies a dominating position in 
the Japanese advertising scene. It 
has offices throughout the coun- 
try, employs more than 2,000 per- 
sons and boasts annual billings of 
$48,000,000, which would make it 
the largest agency in the world 
outside of the United States. Most 
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THIS WE BELIEVE... 


A McCANN-ERICKSON CREDO 

AS DELIVERED BY 

PRESIDENT MARION HARPER, JR., 
AT A DINNER HONORING DOMESTIC 
AND OVERSEAS OFFICE MANAGERS, 
HELD IN THE GRAND BALLROOM 
OF HOTEL COMMODORE, NEW YORK CITY, 
ON APRIL 23, 1956 

AND ATTENDED BY MORE THAN 
1300 MEMBERS OF THE 
McCANN-ERICKSON ORGANIZATION 


AND AFFILIATES. 
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(a4 E ARE AN ORGANIZATION of three thousand people working in many parts 
of the world. Though separated by distance, we are none the less together in 
the principles whereon our business is based. 


“Enterprises which fulfill a truly useful function in the world today have, I 
believe, such a set of principles—beliefs and convictions. I am therefore going 


to take this brief opportunity to sum up those convictions which we, as an | 
organization, hold in regard to our own business and the part which it plays 
in the world about us. 


““WE BELIEVE in advertising as an essential part of business enterprise. Ad- 
vertising is itself a business. Our job is to help other businesses develop more 
sales. The ultimate measure of our contribution to any advertiser is how 
much we contribute to his profits. 


““WE BELIEVE in fair business profits, derived by efficient operation in a system 
of open competition. 


“WE BELIEVE in the power of advertising to build capital values for stock- 
holders. 


“WE BELIEVE in the ability of advertising to communicate effectively with 
people on any subject. 


“WE BELIEVE in advertising because we are aware of its important place in 
the economics of business development and better living for all. We know 
that the sequence of processes into which we fit is briefly this: mass produc- 
tion; mass distribution; mass communication; sharing of benefits; lowering 
of per-unit costs; rise in purchasing power; improved level of living. 


““WE BELIEVE that at various stages in the lives of many products, advertising 
should be considered as much of a capital investment as plants and equip- 
ment. For the equity which it produces and conserves is a share of the public 
mind. Until and unless this share-of-mind is established and held, a com- 
pany’s other investments are subject to the attrition of time, obsolescence, 
new techniques, changing tastes and competitive pressures. Hence we believe 
that advertising is the best possible insurance of the long-term business 
success every good product deserves. 
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““WE BELIEVE in building our business on the idea of permanence. We think 
that the relationship between client and advertising agency should be one 
that /asts. This requires mutuality of understanding, knowledge, confidence 
and endeavor. It means hard work and a deep and abiding interest in every 
client’s problems. It means that no arrangements are entered into casually, 
but that each is a commitment involving an obligation. 


““WE BELIEVE in Company responsibility for the client service which we under- 
take to deliver. When we enter into a relationship with an advertiser, we do 
not sell the time or talent of individuals. Rather, we promise to provide 
service by a team—a smoothly articulated group of skills and facilities 
tailored to the special needs of the particular client. For the functioning of 
this team, the entire Company is responsible. Our Advisory Committee on 
Plans, as well as our other integrating procedures, are designed to give every 
recommendation the backing of the Company. 


“WE BELIEVE in the power of ideas. We know that ideas are what men live 
and die for. We know that ideas impel change, and we want that change to 
be for the better. We respect ideas so much that we constantly study the 
function of ideation so as to improve and accelerate the process. Our ad- 
vertising agency is a creative society; its prime objective and great genius is 
its creativeness and creative accomplishment. 


“AS THE AREA of marketing responsibility increases for business, our oppor- 
tunities for creative service multiply in proportion. Our end-product, which 
is sound sales development, must be packaged in creativity if it is to be de- 
livered to the consumer in effective form; even as the manufacturers’ goods 
must be packaged in a useful and attractive form if they are to be successfully 
delivered to the consumer. 


““WE BELIEVE that our responsibility as advertising counsel is best met if we 
deliver a balanced service. This means that every function: account represen- 
tation, research, media, sales promotion, creative writing and art direction, 
radio-television programming, accounting-billing-checking, business manage- 
ment and the others must be equally competent. It means that each individual 
is important and essential. It means that every person, in whatever job, has 
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IN UNITED STATES 
New York 
Boston 
Atlanta 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Louisville 
Houston 
Dallas 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Portland 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Curitiba, Brazil 

Porto Alegre, Brazil 
Santiago, Chile 
Bogota, Colombia 
Cali, Colombia 
Havana, Cuba 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Monterrey, Mexico 
Lima, Peru 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Caracas, Venezuela 


IN CANADA 
Toronto 
Montreal 


IN EUROPE 


London, United Kingdom 


Paris, France 
Brussels, Belgium 


Frankfurt a. M., Germany 


Cologne, Germany 
Dusseldorf, Germany 
Hamburg, Germany 
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in his or her keeping our success as an organization. For to deliver the kind 
of balanced service which is so important in a business of such personal 
relationships, everybody must do his full share and there must be no letting 
down at any point. 


““WE BELIEVE that this kind of balanced service calls for teamwork by people 
who are able, who are creative, and who are more intent on doing a good 
job than on who gets the credit for it. This implies that the association of 
co-workers shall be close and friendly, for only under such conditions can 
it be frank and effective. It calls for a recognition of human values in all we 
do; a cultivation of the human virtues of tolerance, forbearance and under- 
standing. 


““WE BELIEVE that our people should be good citizens of the country in which 
they live and work. And, more than that, good citizens of the world as a 
whole. As part of an intercontinental network, they have a personal stake 
in the great issues of our time. Which helps to explain why McCann-Erickson 
people have done so much, in so many ways, to explain and further the 
concepts of freedom and the dignity of the individual all over the free world. 


““WE BELIEVE in ourselves and the promise of our future. We are more 
confident today than ever before. We are sure of our mutual ability to carve 
out security, job satisfaction and prideful accomplishment. Judging by the 
record of our past half century of service, considering our increased capabili- 
ties, and noting the needs and markets that beckon to us from so many parts 
of the world, we are certain of still greater usefulness in the years to come.” 


MCCANN-ERICKSON, INC. 
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ELMA KELLY, sharp-tongued and dy- 
namic, an adwoman in Shanghai 
and Hong Kong before the war, 
spent three years in a Japanese 
concentration camp. She returned 
to Hong Kong in 1946 and, with 


five associates, founded Cathay 
Ltd., of which she is now manag- 
ing director. The largest agency in 
the area, Cathay employs some 
100 persons, has branches in Bang- 
kok and Singapore and bills 


in the neighborhood of $750,000. 
Approximately 300 advertisers are | 
active in the Hong Kong market; | 
ads are prepared in English and | 

Chinese. 


of Japanese advertising statistics 
originate in Dentsu’s research de- 
partment. 

There are actually more than} 
100 agencies operating in Japan| 
but few of them are fully staffed} 
service outfits. Only a handful 
claim billings of more than $280,- 
000. 


Japanese agencies, including 
Dentsu, still haven’t emerged from 
the space broker stage. They con- 
tinue to represent media as well 
as clients. There is no agency rec- 
ognition system. 

Just this year, J. Walter 
Thompson Co. opened an office in 
Japan—the only American agency | 
in the country. JWT bought out | 
its associate agency in Japan, now 
rents space in the Reader’s Digest | 
building in Tokyo. 

An important development has 
been government recognition of 
the need for advertising to pro- 
mote sales overseas—a necessity 
if Japan is to have the money to 
pay for needed raw materials. In 
1955, Japanese advertisers spent 
$2,600,000 on overseas promotions 
and this total is expected to dou- 
ble this year. The U.S. is a prime 
target for Japanese exporters. 


PAKISTAN 


Vajid Mahmood, managing di- 
rector of Adarts Ltd., Karachi, re- 
ports that advertising in Pakistan 
is—like the country—only in its 
infancy. Pakistan was carved out 
of India in 1947. With a popula- 
tion of 85,000,000, it is the largest 
Islamic state in the world. 

Prior to its creation, Pakistan 
had little or no industry. It also 
had no advertising agencies and 
very few publications. Pakistan 
advertising marks its beginning 
with the emergence of sugar, tex- 
tile, cement, jute, paper, ship- 
building, fertilizer, glass and ce- 
ramics industries. 

Total advertising expenditures 
in 1955 are estimated at $1,200,- 
000. Foreign companies accounted 
for the vast bulk of these expendi- 
tures. Burmah Shell is reported 
to be the leading advertiser with 
a $150,000 budget. Standard Vac- 
uum Oil spent some $60,000. The 
Pakistan government is another 
important advertiser. 


® Mr. Mahmood, who is president 
of the advertising agency associa- 
tion founded in 1950, says there 
are about 30 agencies in Pakistan 
today but “two-thirds of them are 
too small and ill-equipped to merit 
consideration.” The remainder try 
to offer full agency service but 


are handicapped. Market research 


| facilities, for example, are virtual- 


ly non-existent, 

The chief medium is the press. 
Newspapers have mushroomed 
and the country’s 276 publications 
now absorb half of ad budgets. 
They appear in six languages— 
English, Urdu, Bengali, Sindbi, 
Pushto and Gujrati. Circulations 
are small, the highest claimed be- 
ing 35,000 for a daily. “Rates per 
1,000 are about the highest in the 
world,” says Mr. Mahmood. 


® The literacy rate in Pakistan 
is only about 12% and agencies 
have therefore encouraged the de- 
velopment of outdoor and trans- 
portation media—they account for 
25% of total advertising. Posters, 
painted signs and car cards are 
being used effectively by adver- 
tisers. The agencies have also 
been instrumental in the forma- 
tion of an Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations, which will soon begin to 
function. 

Mr. Mahmood further reports 
that many manufacturers see no 
need to use agencies. Advertising 


schedules are not consistent and 
although standards of recognition 
for agencies have been formulated 
by the Pakistan Newspaper Soci- 
ety they are not rigidly enforced. 
He says only a handful of adver- 
tisers maintain their own ad 
departments. Government regula- 
tions on certain types of advertis- 
ing are “onerous.” 

Agencies, concludes Mr. Mah- 
mood, “have a big educational 
and promotional program on their 
hands for years to come.” 


Australia 


Australian advertising is on the 
tail end of a boom that is expected 
to begin all over again when com- 
mercial television is launched this 
fall. 

John Humphrey, federal secre- 
tary of the Australian Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, reports that 
advertising expenditures actually 
doubled between 1952-53 and 
1954-55. The total now is esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of 
$100,000,000. Advertising statistics 


and market data in general are 
not freely available in Australia. 

The gains in advertising have 
occurred against a background of 
an expanding economy. Austra- 
lia’s population jumped from 8,- 
000,000 to 9,000,000 in the past 10 
years, with immigration still en- 
couraged. The industrial potential 
of the continent is far from real- 
ized. Oil resources are just now 


\developing under the leadership 


of Caltex and other companies. 


® American companies have been 
very active in Australia and more 
than 700 now conduct branch op- 
erations. 

“Since the war,” writes Mr. 
Humphrey, “there has been a 
most noticeable trend in the Aus- 
tralian industry towards large- 
scale production and _ specializa- 
tion. As this developed, the 
Australian manufacturer swung 
firmly to the American view that 
the most efficient way in which 
producers and consumers can 
maintain contact is through adver- 
tising.” 
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| Newspapers are the principal: 

medium in Australia, with radio 

a strong second. There are 26 ma- 
|jor metropolitan dailies and 474 
| country newspapers. More than 
| 2,000,000 radio sets are in use. The 
|government operates a non-com- 
|mercial broadcasting system but 
there are 105 radio stations whose 
sole source of revenue is from 
| advertising. 

Several private tv stations will 
begin transmission in the fall and 
admen are busy today boning up 
on television production. 


® An Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions was founded in 1930. It is co- 
operatively owned and managed 
by publishers, advertisers and 
agencies, Tc gain recognition from 
media in Australia, an agency 
must belong to the ABC. 

Commission payments in Aus- 
tralian media vary widely. Metro- 
politan dailies grant 10%; rural 
newspapers and trade publications 
allow up to 20%; radio gives 
12%%. 


The Australian Assn. of Ad- 


Clue No. 1: He was hungry and he 
was smart. 


Clue No. 2: He got aiay with one of 
the most valuable 
protective foods known. 


Which ad would you run? 


Deduction: You can't protect bananas from people, but 
bananas protect people from low of things Bananas pronde 
needed vitamins and minerals. They are the natural way to get 
energy-building sugars. Also, they are one of the easiest of 

all foods wo digest. Isn't it lucky they taste so darned good? 


— United Fruit Company 


ee aa Se ae 


It could have been Mom. She's been weight-watching lately. 
Health expert that she is — she knows that a banana has 
“satiety value” (which means it fills you up). That makes 
it easy to eat moderately at mealtimes . . . easy to heep 
weight down. 


R hy by, 


y weighty pr 
lems you might have. This streamlined fruit is 
high in vitamins, minerals and energy -building 
sugars. And it's one of the easiest of all foods 
to digest. Bananas make such satisfyingly 
healthy eating when you crave 
sweet. Isn't it nice that such a good-tasting food 
is so good for you? UNTTED FRUTT COMPANY 


Foxy grandpa took it! Like many older folks, he finds that 
bananas are easy to chew, easy to digest. And they're low 
in sodium, high in the food values people of all ages need. 


c UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


One of these four advertisements will appear in LIFE and 
The New Yorker magazines the week of June 30. Which do 


you think it should be? 


It took us some time to decide on the best copy approach — 
mainly because there are so many good things to say about 
bananas. They have a rich supply of protective vitamins, min- 
erals and energy-building sugars. They’re a wonderful food 
for dieters—and they’re also one of the easiest foods to digest. 


P Ss Write and tell us which ad you would pick to run — A, B, C, or D. Pick the winner, and United Fruit Company 
+“ will send you an award in keeping with your status as an advertising expert. Send your choice to United Fruit 
Company, Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


Bananas know no age barrier —they’re an important food from 
infancy to old age. And they come wrapped in a nature-grown 


dustproof package. 


We narrowed the banana story down to four different copy 
approaches. Then we selected four different photographs. And, 
after careful consideration, we made our choice. Wonder if 
it’s the same one you would choose? 
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Now... for 


CONSUMER | 


WHAT IT IS 


Consumer Analysis is the broadest, most 
comprehensive survey ever compiled to re- 
veal the product use, brand preferences, em- 
ployment data, and general household com- 
position of Chicagoans . . . an accurate 
picture of the competitive position of brands 
in this huge market. 


WHAT PRODUCTS ARE 
COVERED 


This is the most complete, wide-range cover- 
age of products ever presented in any brand- 
preference survey of Chicago. Includes 160 
pages of information-packed tables—Baby 
Foods to Bleaching Fluids; Peanut Butter to 
Paint; Napkins to New Cars; Tea to Television 
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the first time: 


ANALYSIS SURVEY 


ICAGO 


The Chicago Daily News, in cooperation with the Consolidated 


. 


| Consumer Analysis Study, brings you a survey of Brand Preferences : 
| and Buying Habits in the GREATER CHICAGO AREA . . . biggest 


market ever covered by well-known Report. 


YOU CAN GET THE 

WHAT MARKETS ARE DATA YOU WANT 
COVERED Just call your Chicago Daily News rep- ‘ 
ae WHAT CONSUMER resentative or write Consumer Analysis ‘ 
Consumer Analysis Surveys are conducted ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU Depertment at the’ Chicago Daily News. : 


simultaneously in 20 other major markets. 
The Consolidated results book enables you 
to compare, for the first time, the great 


The information you need is ready and 
You may study Consumer Analysis to learn waiting for your request. 
exactly where your product stands in relation 


Chicago market's brand preferences and to similar and competitive products. You'll see 2 
buying habits with other markets across to what extent each brand is preferred or re- - 
the nation. jected. You'll recognize strong implications 


of why your promotional campaigns are suc- ' 


ceeding or failing. You'll be given clear indi- 


cations of future sales-trends. 
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vertising Agencies, which is only 
10 years old, requires its members 
to charge clients a service fee to 
bring up the agency’s revenue to 
a total of 15% of the gross expendi- 
tures by clients. It has also been 
trying to persuade all media to 
grant a minimum 15% commission. 


® The Australian Four A’s with 
104 members has been modeled to 
a great extent after its American 
counterpart. There are some 150 
agencies in the country. 
After struggling through lean 
years in the ’30s, Australian agen- 
cies have been enjoying good 
times recently. The largest in the 
country is J. Walter Thompson, 
which opened in 1929. Australia 
is the only country in the world 
where JWT handles Coca-Cola. 


Another large agency is Han-| 


sen-Rubensohn, which had only 
three employes back in 1933 and 
now handles such accounts as| 
Nestle, Bristol-Myers, Caltex, 
Armco and Masonite Corp. 

Not quite so large is N.V. Nixon 
& Co., established by Noel V. 


| Nixon in 1935, Mr. Nixon is one 
of Australia’s early career ad- 
vertising men. His agency now 
|services Ampol Petroleum, Four 
| Square cigarets, Black & Decker, 
Richmond beer and Allen’s Con- 
| fectionery. It bills around $1,200,- 
/000 annually. 


Europe 
BELGIUM 


Agency man Leon Van de Mer- 

ghel is the author of the following: 

“The Belgian consumer is some- 

what of a happy 

compromise be- 

tween the French 

consumer, who, 

— with his wonder- 

| ; ful joie de vivre, 

is a customer rel- 

atively easy to 

convince and to 

satisfy, and the 

Dutch consumer, 

who is much more 

reserved and cir- 
cumspect in his buying habits.” 


L. Van de Merghel 


Advertisers have been finding 
this consumer a good customer. An 
important industrial nation (it ex- 
ports steel and coal), Belgium has | 
made a rapid postwar recovery. Its | 
industrial output is up 14% since | 
1954 and the market for consumer | 
goods has expanded steadily. 

Belgium has become a wide-open 
market for exporting nations. Its 
imports increased by more than 
50% between 1949 and 1954. The 
U. S. now ranks fourth behind the 
Netherlands, Germany and France 
as a source of these imports. Amer- 
ican investments in Belgium have 
also been increasing. 


® In the advertising industry, the 
past five years have been marked 
by considerable turmoil. Adver- 
tising associations—and there are 
a multitude in Belgium—have 
been reorganized and a fierce 
struggle has been waged to estab- 
lish standards and codes. 

One of the difficulties is that 


A. W. Ross, managing director of 


en 
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Cormack Ross 


THE BIG FOUR—Chief executive officers of three British Common- 
wealth subsidiaries of H. J. Heinz Co. recently paid simultaneous 
visits to the parent company in Pittsburgh. H. J. Heinz II, president 
of Heinz, greets Frank T. Sherk, exec vp of Heinz of Canada, Wil- 
liam B. Cormack, managing director of Heinz of Britain, and John 


Heinz of Australia. Foreign sales 


account for 44% of the total Heinz business volume. 


Belgian marketing is highly se- 
cretive. There is little exchange of 


say the least. 


experience and statistical infor- . 
For example, the advertisers’ 


association created an Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations in 1951 but it 
has been ineffectual because only 
a few publishers have cooperated 


mation of all kinds is scanty, to. 


papers are believed to appeal 
|mainly to workers and intellectu- 
als. 

In addition, Belgium has 500 
consumer, trade and _ technical 
magazines. 


| 


with it. One Belgian adman re-|s The advertising agency business 
ports: “The figures of circulated | has developed along familiar lines, 
copies declared by certain publi-|but the independent full-service 
cations are far from the truth and |agency is still not firmly estab- 
some of them are even very/|lished. Space brokers continue to 
whimsical.” |Masquerade as agencies; house 


<S 


there’s 
a 
million 
dollars 
in 
orders 
behind 
this 
sign... 


Ce 
yy 


= Several years ago the Belgian 
edition of the Reader’s Digest 
found out the hard way about this 
cloak-and-dagger operation. It be- 
gan publishing results of a survey 
showing comparative readership 
of various magazines. Belgian 
publishers promptly took the Di- 
gest into court and stopped this 
nonsense. The court ruled that 
the Digest promotion violated a 
royal decree which considers it a 
case of unfair competition to di- 
vulge facts concerning third par- 
ties. 

Advertising of all kinds is taxed 
in Belgium. In fact, there is double 
taxation. Transactions between 
advertisers and agencies are sub- 
ject to a 4.5% tax; and then the 
insertion order sent by an agency 
to a medium is also hit with a 
4.5% tax. As might be expected, 
these circumstances encourage 
advertisers to bypass agencies. 
Posters, cinema advertising, pho- 
tographic proofs and even re- 
search studies are also taxed. In 
the case of some advertising ma- 
terials, such as luminous signs, 
the tax rate is as high as 12%. 


= Newspapers, the principal medi- 
um in Belgium, also make it diffi- 
cult for admen by opposing stand- 
ardization. Fernand Hourez, man- 
aging director of Bodden & Dechy, 
Brussels, reports that column 
widths vary from paper to paper, 
contributing to higher “block- 
making” costs. 


agencies of advertisers continue 
|to function and are apparently 
|successful in obtaining commis- 
sions from media; certain agencies 
rebate; space brokers indulge in 
rate-cutting. 

It was to fight these practices 
that CENTREP was organized. 
CENTREP is an association of 
agencies (there are now 16 mem- 
bers) frankly dedicated to the 
agency standards used in the U.S. 

To be admitted to CENTREP, 
an agency must show that it is 
independent of media and adver- 
tisers; it must agree not to work 
for less than 15%; and it is obli- 
gated to report cases of rebating 
to the association. 


= Mr. Van de Merghel, president 
jot CENTREP, says the association 
jis now working to get media to 
| formulate criteria for the accredi- 
|tation of agencies. 

Mr. Hourez, administrator of 
|CENTREP, believes that the asso- 
ciation’s task has been made more 
|difficult by “the capitulation of 
|the American admen before the 
|government’s’ anti-trust suit.” 
Pointing out that he has been 
| fighting for 15 years to get Ameri- 
|can standards adopted in Belgium, 
|Mr. Hourez declares: “I do not 
|know what the results of this step 
| will be in the U.S., but I am con- 
|vinced that all the unsound fea- 
|tures of advertising in Europe will 
|thus be strengthened.” 


| DENMARK 


The agency man adds: “Even| Little Denmark (population 4,- 
the rates of the papers are calcu-| 400,000) has a vigorous, enlight- 
lated with different line measures|ened advertising industry. The 
and according to the typography|standard of living is high and 
used. Sometimes calculations are|sales competition today is intense. 
based upon Didot points, some-|Denmark is one of the few coun- 


Be: 


men on this one floor co 


and refineries. a candy factory, cattle ranches 


and a hotel. They spend over 
for machinery imports alone. 


ere’s the core of a business empire. The 


You know how your ads in Time, U.S. News, 
Business Week or Fortune cut down sales re- 
sistance in Detroit, Muncie and Peoria. You 
can get to Hernando Caicedo in Cali, Colom- 
bia—and men like him all over Latin America— 
in the same way through his newsmagazine. 


ntrol sugar mills 


a million a year 


The man in Room 902 holds the purse strings 


to a private fortune estimated at $30,000,000. 
He is as interested in current events and 
business developments as your customers in 


Next time you’re in Cali—or Caracas, or Sao 
Paulo—talk magazines with the local entre- 
preneurs. You'll find they rely on Visién. And 
you'll reach common ground fast when your 


times Fournier, or in millimeters 
or centimeters.” 


s Precise figures on advertising 
volume in Belgium are not avail- 
‘able but it is placed today in the 
| neighborhood of $50,000,000 a 
year—double what it was in 1948. 
|\Some 200 advertisers account for 
\the bulk of these expenditures. 

Belgium is divided into two lin- 
|guistic areas—French and Flem- 


tries in Europe where chain stores 
and self-service selling have made 
a strong impact. 

Advertising dominates other 
selling tools, partly because of 
\legislative restrictions on the use 
of contests, premiums, instalment 
buying and door-to-door selling. 

Denmark has approximately 1,- 
000 national advertisers. It also 
has more newspapers per capita 
than any other country in the 
| world. 


'Milwaukee, but he’s a born-and-bred Latin 


‘American, and speaks Spanish, of course. \ish. In the Malmedy area, German 


‘is also a factor. There are 44 dai-| 

ilies published in French, 18 in|# American agencies have played 
'Flemish and two in German. The|an important part in the develop- 
| political orientation of papers|ment of Danish advertising. Leif 
/helps media buyers in their selec-| Berg, president of Gutenberghus 
‘tion, since it is assumed that the | Reklamebureau, Copenhagen, re- 
|econservative press reaches the calls that “until the mid-twenties 
|peasantry and high-income fami- | the service and creative ability of 
‘lies, while the more “progressive” | Danish advertising agencies was 


product is advertised in. . . 


Latin America’s Executive Newsmagazines 


published by 
VISION Incorporated 60 WEST 55 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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rather primitive.” At that time, 
American companies such as Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford began to 
show an interest in the Scandi- 
navian market. 

“These companies,” reports Mr. 
Berg, “requested their American 
agencies to open branch offices in 
Denmark in order to get the kind 
of service they were used to. 

“Branches of J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Lord & Thomas and Er- 
win, Wasey & Co. were opened 
in Copenhagen under American 
leadership, and Danish executives 
were educated in copywriting, 
layout, media and production. 

“Out of these branch offices 
grew a generation of Danish ad-| 
vertising men and women, most of 
whom hold top positions in the 
leading agencies today.” 


s Eventually, the American agen- 
cies retreated, leaving the field to 
the Danes. Mr. Berg himself is a 
member of this generation. He 
served a four-year apprenticeship 
with JWT before joining Guten- 
berghus in 1932. 

Total Danish advertising today 
is estimated at $40,000,000 a year, 


with foreign companies accounting 
for roughly 40% of these expendi- | 
tures. U.S.-owned companies re-| 
portedly spend $8,000,000 of the 
total. 


@ Denmark has 44 advertising| 
agencies and all but two of them! 
are members of the agency asso-| 
ciation formed in 1932. 

The commission system is firm-| 
ly established. Copenhagen papers | 
and weeklies grant 16.5%, while) 
the provincial dailies give 20%. 

Three agencies—Gutenberghus, 
Harlang & Toksvig and Wahl As-| 
mussen—each bill more than $1,- 
500,000. Twenty-six have billings 
between $150,000 and $1,500,000, 
and 15 bill less than $150,000. 

The larger agencies have staffs 
up to 120. Gutenberghus, in addi- 
tion to being an ad agency, also 
is a magazine publisher. 


| 


® Three soap companies are Den-| 
mark’s largest advertisers. Lever | 
spends some $1,000,000 through its 
house agency, Lintas Ltd. Not far | 
behind are Germany’s Henkel and | 
the U.S.’ Colgate-Palmolive. Hen- | 
kel is handled by Gutenberghus, | 
while Colgate uses Balling Adver-| 
tising Agency. 

Other large advertisers are Es-| 
so, serviced by Harlang & Toks-| 
vig, and Shell Oil and Quaker 
Oats, both clients of Gutenbergh- 
us. 


s Denmark’s 200 newspapers— 
131 of them dailies—account for | 
40% of total ad expenditures. The 
country’s 28 magazines absorb 
30%. 

Denmark has a highly efficient 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
managed by the Danish Advertis- 
ing Assn. It was established back 
in 1930. 


@ In addition, admen are fur- 
nished with useful media and 
market data by newspaper and 


magazine publishers, who have 
conducted excellent readership 
studies. 


Denmark has government regu- 
lations affecting the advertising 
of pharmaceuticals and foodstuffs, 
particulariy dairy products. 


ENGLAND 


England has the most highly 
developed advertising industry in 
the world, outside of the U.S. 

It’s a sophisticated industry, 
well-equipped to handle market- 
ing problems of all kinds. Its spe- 
cialty is not hard-sell copy. Mar- 
keting is pitched at a lower key 
here than in the U.S., more in 
keeping with the mood of the 
British consumer, who doesn’t like 
to admit he’s influenced by ads. 

Changing economic conditions 
have provided boom times recent- 


ly for advertising. The end of food 


rationing, loosening of newsprint 
controls and the start of commer- 
cial television have intensified 
sales competition and resulted in 
skyrocketing advertising expendi- 
tures. 

In the past four years ad ex- 
penditures increased by 60%. They 
totaled $912,000,000 in 1955—1.94% 
of the gross national product. 


® Commercial tv got off to a 
much-heralded start last Septem- 
ber after several years of pro- 
tracted debates, in which Labor- 
ites pilloried the British adman 
as an illegitimate offspring of the 
American huckster. (These criti- 
cisms worry British admen, who 
feel guilty about their lack of pro- 
fessional stature. Their principal 
answer to these attacks were: 
“We are different from the Amer- 
ican adman.”) 

During its first three months of 
operation, when a single London 
station carried commercials, the 
potential audience was limited to 
those who had converted their tv 
sets. In this period, commercial 


ing money. Recently a second sta- 
tion was opened in Birmingham. 
A public corporation, the Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, is 
responsible for commercial tv. 
I.T.A. has leased station facilities 
to several program contractors. 
These contractors produce the 
programs and sell time to adver- 
tisers. Rates range from $225 for 


restricted to spots, “sponsor” being | 


of American commercialism. 


s There has been some grumbling 
on all sides but the consensus is 
that tv advertising is not a tran- 
sient matter. Advertisers spent $2,- 
900,000 in the medium during the 
first two months of 1956. Total 
expenditures are expected to top 
$20,000,000 by the end of this year. 
Britain now has 5,000,000 tv sets 
in use, but only a small percentage 
have been converted to receive the 
new commercial channels. 
Tv will make the press, 


long 


| point, 
25 seconds in off-peak periods up| 
to $2,800 a minute. Advertising is| 


a dirty word in Britain, smacking| Sunday papers reach 91% of all 


61 


tv attracted $5,600,000 of advertis-|the dominant ad medium, compete) tionalized News of the World, has 


a little harder for the advertising | an estimated readership of 20,000,- 

pound. Britain has 164 daily and/000. 

Sunday newspapers, 1,369 weekly 

newspapers and 3,844 periodicals. | ® The seven London morning pa- 
Britain’s 50,000,000 people are|pers which circulate nationally 

compressed into an area less than|also reach a high proportion of 

100,000 square miles and the press|the population and account for 

covers them like a blanket. Better! 20% of all advertising placed in 

yet, from the advertiser’s stand-| newspapers, consumer magazines 

the nationally circulated|and trade publications. Two of 

papers alone provide effective | them—the Daily Mirror and Daily 

coverage of the entire population.) Express—each sell more than 4,- 
For example, the 11 national/ 000,000 copies. 

British advertisers now spend 
(Continued on Page 66) 


REVISTA ROTARIA 


jadults. One of them, the sensa- 


A great Spanish language magazine for reaching top-flight 
business and civic leaders in LATIN AMERICA. 
38,208—A VER. NET PAID (ABC) CIRC., DEC. 1955 


For additional information write =. 
REVISTA ROTARIA 1600 Ridge ‘aed i 


Nobody 
KNOWS 
Hamilton 


Like 
The 


Spectator... 


Nobody 


SELLS 


Hamilton 


Like 


The Spectator 


a 


THE REASON IS OBVIOUS — 


—The Spectator has saturation coverage of Hamilton. 


(Sells more newspapers than there are homes in Hamilton.) 


—The Spectator has the third largest retail lineage in Canada. 


—The Spectator reaches the buoyant and booming industrial 


K. L. Bower, Manager 


payroll of Hamilton more than any other medium. 


—The Spectator’s readers .. . urban and rural. . . believe, 


The 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspa 
388 Yonge St. 1070 Bleury St. 


J. C. MeCague, Manager London, E.C.4, 


and act on the advertising they read in the Spectator. 


amilton Speclator 


UNITED STATES 
Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) 
New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Atlanta 


GREAT BRITAIN 
F. A. Smyth 
34-40 Ludgate Hill, 


England 


“One of the Seven Southam Newspapers in Canada” 
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How Champion 
covers IO] countries 
with one magazine 


Reaches world’s largest magazine audience 
with advertising in all 28 editions of Reader’s Digest 


6é 
7 
aE THE FREE WORLD, we are 
announcing an important new development in spark 
plugs,” says James F. Lewis, vice-president and ad- 
vertising director of Champion Spark Plug Company, 
undisputed world leader in its field. 


“To spearhead this announcement,” he says, “we are 
using all editions of Reader’s Digest—because of its high 
coverage of automobile owners world-wide, and the great 
confidence it inspires among readers in any language.” 


In fact, the Digest reaches the greatest possible num- 
ber of car owners at the lowest available cost per owner 
—in the U. S. and most other world markets... 


In the United States one-third of all car-owning 
families buy or subscribe to Reader’s Digest. In 
Latin America the figure is even higher. And in 
some European countries, 65% of all car owners 
are in Digest families! 


Digest families represent the world’s largest market for 
automotive products, or for anything else you sell. 


Total readers each month are estimated at 65 mi/lion 
—the largest audience ever attracted to a magazine. 


You can buy all editions—as Champion does—or any 
combinations of editions—to sell your best markets, 
without waste circulation. 


In most of its to1 countries, the Reader’s Digest gives 
you greater coverage than any other international 
publication. 


The U. S. edition, for instance, has a circulation of 
11,002,672* per month—reaching an estimated 36 mil- 


12 DIFFERENT LANGUAGES, 


and they all mean “sales’’... 
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James F. Lewis, Cham 


his company advertises. 


lion readers. Each issue reaches almost twice as many 
people as an issue of the next leading magazine. 


The Digest is the world’s only “truly international” 
publication. It “speaks the language” of your customers 
wherever it goes... 


Editions Circulation 
Latin America (5 editions, 4 Spanish, 1 Portuguese). . . 1,622,796 
Canadian (2 editions, English, French) . . . .... + 900,000 
British Commonwealth (5 editions, English). . . . . . . 1,793,673 
Western European (8 editions, 4 languages). . . . . . 2,415,723 
Scandinavian (4 editions, 4 languages). . ..... +. 900,530 
Middle & Far Eastern (3 editions, 3 languages) . ... 547,944 
United States Edition . . . . « «ss «© «© «© © © © + 11,002,672" 
28 Editions, World-wide total . . . . . . +s + « «19,183,338 


This entire audience is available to advertisers at a 
special global rate of $39,777 per black-and-white page. 


tres a te 


= ’s vice-president, keeps firsthand touch with all overseas markets where 
ere he embarks on a European trip via Pan American World Airways, 


More international advertisers invest more money in the 
Reader’s Digest than in any other publication. 

Last year alone, 2,706 advertisers used 17,824 pages! 

Phone or write today, for the new booklet “Leading 
International Advertisers,” from Reader’s Digest, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City 17... Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit 2. . . Prudential Plaza, Ch. ‘cago Eopsth Czas 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 48. 


*As filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 


lnternational Editions 


}Readers Digest 


World’s Largest Magazine Circulation 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Worldly Admen—Serious and Relaxed 


Shown here in various moods and poses are members of the York last month at the annual meeting of the International Ad- 
advertising fraternity from all over the’ world who met in New vertising Assn. Photos by Schonbrunn-ives, New York. 


a . Eat TRYGVE DALZEG 
RALMUND SCHULZ : Sn i % Trygve Dalseg & Co. 
Hanns W. Srcse ‘ 7 4 ; ‘ Oslo 
Frankfurt oe d 4 


CICERO LEVENROTH 
Standard Propaganda 
Rio de Janeiro 


SIMON SCHMIDT 
Simon-Schmidt & Aasoc’~tes 
Tel Aviv 


ANTON DOMENEGHINI 
LM.A. Advertising Agency 
Milan 


Wir. Advertising Agency 
Zarich 


CHARLES E. McCONNELI 2 Di EDWARD MOLONEY " 4 
McConnell's anata Service }. Walter Thompson Co. ? se FRAME WHITE 

Australia me McConn Erickson (International) 
New York 


THOMAS AITKEN JR. 
McCann-Lricksen 
Buenos Aires 


RENE HENRI GIRAUD 
Promos Publicite 
Paris 


Denten Advertising 
Tekyo 
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éEn Qué Tiempo 


Obtendria Yo Resultado 


|| De La América Latina?* 


| (One of the nine most frequently asked questions 
* about the booming Latin American Market.) 


F * How fast can I get action in the Latin American market? 


pany, Poughkeepsie, New York. To wit: “How fast can I get 
action in the Latin American Market?” 


Astute advertising managers (by which, of course, we mean 
those who are considering a schedule in Mecanica Popular) 
are fond of giving our space reps a merciless grilling on some 
of the important facts about Latin America. Seems they'd 
like to know a little something about what they’re getting 
into before signing over their company’s hard-earned adver- 


Astute question, Mr. Astute! The answer is: Quicker than 
you can say Simon Bolivar . . . if you can reach the right man 
—in the right mood. And it’s a well known fact that when a : 
Latin American businessman opens his personal copy of S; 


| 
| 
] 


tising money. 


Take the question above, submitted with the help of a sec- 
ond-hand Spanish-English dictionary by Mr. Roland R. 
Astute, Advertising Manager, Poughkeepsie Drop Forge Com- 


Q Just what is the Latin American Market? 


A It’s our 20 neighbor republics to the south. 
Combined populations? 180 million. National 
incomes? Rising rapidly. Appetite for American 
goods? Growing fast. American companies tried to 
satisfy that appetite to the tune of 3} billion dol- 
lars worth of exports last year. It is reliably esti- 
mated that by 1970 it will take over 7 billion dollars 
in exports to do the trick. 


Q What kind of hombre are we dealing with? 


A Used to be, the only Latin American business- 
man was the big tycoon in each country who con- 
trolled everything from agriculture and banking to 
exports and imports. Nowadays, however, there's a 
growing class of “American type” businessmen who 
control and operate their own firms. They’re rapidly 
becoming the important people to reach if you want 
to sell in Latin America. And, as you might suspect, 
many of them are avid Mecanica Popular readers 
—or we never would have brought the whole thing 


up! 
Q What does he need—that I've got? 


A The Latin American businessman needs al- 


most every product the U.S. can produce. Agricul- 
tural equipment, machinery and tools, trucks, 


automotive replacements and parts . . . and manu- 
factured consumer goods of all kinds. Growing 
industrialization has brought the Latin American a 
higher income . . . but it’s still a long way from 
meeting the appetite for products and services this 
higher income has produced. 


Q How does he buy? 


A Studies conducted among Mecanica Popular 
readers—an exceptionally fine representative group 
—disclose that the Latin American businessman and 
consumer has become—through advertising—defi- 
nitely conscious of brand name and brand! Generally 
speaking, if he can afford to buy from the U.S., he 
can afford to buy the finest. And he’s pretty well 
sold on American advertised brands, too. 81.9% 
definitely buy American! 


Q What's my growth potential in Latin 
America? 


A Population is growing fast—estimated 300 
million by 1980. Purchasing power is growing even 
faster! If you're not yet whole hog into the Latin 
American Market, now is the time to start building 
a strong local sales organization and establishing 
product recognition. With proper sales organization 
—and advertising—we predict that the Latin Amer- 
ican market could account for a comfortable slice of 
your total sales—within a very few years! 


Q How does Mecanica Popular fit my picture? 


A Total circulation 180,260 A.B.C. Total read- 
ership (8.2 readers per copy) 1,478,132! And for 
your purposes, these men are loaded! Here are just 
three reasons why: 


1. They're mostly adult males . . . and in Latin 
America, brother, the adult male still wears the 


But we're just scratching the 


American Market, reserve your 
copy of our latest Market Study 
—now! Get in touch with... 


surface. For full details 
on the booming Latin 


MECANICA POPULAR * 200 EAST ONTARIO + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mecanica Popular . . . 


Well, before we come to the hard sell, let’s get on to some 
other important questions. 


pants. He's the one who dictates purchases for 


the home, and no nonsense! 


2. We're not only a consumer magazine . 
thanks to the technical interest of our editorial, 
we're a horizontal trade publication, too! 


3. We're the highest priced magazine in Latin 
America. It takes more purchasing power just to 


buy a copy. 
Q What's the Mecanica Pepular audience ? 


A It’s 89% adult. Over 72% are heads of fami- 
lies. 63.1% own homes. 63.6% own automobiles. 
35% of the college graduates reading Mecanica Pop- 
ular are engineers. 46% are presidents, owners, part- 
ners or proprietors. Over 74% have purchasing power 
for their firms! And in booming, buying Latin Amer- 
ica, these are the men who open their minds to new 
products from the U.S. every time they open a copy 
of Mecanica Popular! 


Q Who advertises in Mecanica Popular ? 


A Advertisers, like American Machine & 
Foundry Co., Atlas Press, Borg Warner, Carter 
Carburetor Corp., Champion Spark Plug, Chrysler, 
Eastman Kodak, Electric Auto Lite, Fairbanks- 
Morse, International Harvester Export Co., D. W. 
Onan & Sons, Inc., Ramsey Corp., Ridge Too! Co., 
Sealed Power, South Bend Lathe, Union Carbide. 
Other advertisers, like Eversharp, Firestone, Fram, 
Goodyear, Miles Laboratories, Outboard Marine, 
Pan American World Airways, Perfect Circle Corp., 
Smith Corona, Studebaker-Packard, The Texas Co., 
Universal Motors, Willys, Wisconsin Motor, Zenith 
Radio. Many different companies . . . advertising 


many different products. But they all have one 
thing in common. They want to get fast action in 
the Latin American Market. And they know that 
Mecanica Popular GETS YOU TO THE MEN 
WITH THE POWER TO BUY. 
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66 
England Ry mg Press Exchange—$18,- | 400,000. Agency: Lambe & Robin- 
; , | son, 
diate ahem eee: ot ea pa om ee, Mather & Crowther and S. H.| 8. Colgate-Palmolive (products) 
y | Benson Ltd.—$14,000,000. —$1,385,000. Agencies: Masius & 
door and transportation media. | ee 


Very few national carmpaigns are 
launched today without poster ad- | iey, 


vertising. 


Media grant agencies commis- 
10% to 15%,}| 
but Lt. Col. Alan Wilkinson, head | 


sions ranging from 


of the London Press Exchange, re- 
ports that 
lishers granting 15% 
growing.” 
cases agencies feel 
charging clients a service fee. 


® There are some 500 recognized) 
agencies in Britain, .233 of them) 


belonging to the Institute of Prac- 


titioners in Advertising ( Britain’s | 
IPA member agencies | wa 
vary in size from staffs of 20 UP | ti 


Four A’s). 


to 700. 
Agency billings are not general- 


ly revealed, but the following is| 


an educated guess on the top 10: 
J. Walter Thompson Co.—$20.- 
000,000. 


Construction 
Machinery Exports 


Jump 207 


in 1955 


Here’s how you can get your 
share in 1956-57 


In 1955, U. S. exports of construc- 
tion, excavating and mining ma-~ 
chinery amounted to approxi- 
mately $535,000,000 This is an in- 
crease of ytd ~ over the 1954 aaure 


of $447,500 . a new high. 
Value of C.E.&M. 

Year Machinery Ex s 
(millions) 


Assuming that about $1 billion of 
domestic shipments were made, this 
means that one-third of all U. S. 
production of such machinery was 
sold abroad. 


Are you effectively reaching 
your Export Markets? 


Expressly designed to reach the 
export markets, and cing 2 suc- 
cessfully, are Gilletie’s RLD 


CONSTRUCTION, now published 
monthly. and Gillette's CAMINOS 
Y CONSTRUCCION PESADA. 


eal 


distributed to 

0,000 English 
aie overn- 
ment officials, 
contractors, engi- 
neers, importers 
and agents in the 
Eastern Hemis- 
phere — Europe, 
Asia, Africa, 
Australia, New 
Zealand, and Is- 
land possessions. 


CAMINOS 
CdnSTAUCE oN ESRD 
PESADA is dis- 
tributed to 
15,000 Spanish or 
Portuguese read- 
ing tyne me. 
cials, contrac- 
tors, engineers, 
importers and - 
agents in 20 Cen- we o 
tral and South ” 
American coun- 
tries, Spain and 
Porwugal. 


For further infermation on the 
export markets and how to sell 


a | 


“the number of pub- 
is steadily | 
He adds that in many) 
justified in| 


them, write to 


ea PUBLISHING COMPANY 
a - Marit St. CHICAGO 10; tt. 


Above $10,000,000—Erwin, Wa- Fergusson and Clifford Bloxham & 
sey & Co., Colman Prentis & Var- | Partners. 
W. 8S. Crawford Ltd., Young | 9. Omo (a Lever detergent)— 
|& Rubicam, Masius & Fergusson $1,385,000. Agency: S. H. Benson 
and Lintas Ltd. (Lever’s house Ltd. 
agency). 10. Batchelor’s Peas Ltd. (canned 
In the below $10,000,000 group | soups and vegetables )—$1,300,000. 
| are Foote, Cone & Belding, Mc-| | Agencies: Mather & Crowther and 
Cann-Erickson and Grant Adver-. | Foote, Cone & Belding. 


Sar FRANCE 


® Soaps and detergents have been The advertising industry in 
| the leading advertiser group (the|France is over-organized. The 
| Lever- P&G battle rages furiously|French, with their penchant for 
here), followed by gasoline and | professional societies, have a host 
jlubricants and candy (Britons/of associations operating in the 
= the highest per capita con-|ad field. Despite these associa- 
mption of candy in the world).| tions, with their many codes of 
| Figures prepared by the Statis-|ethics, the adman has no honor 
cal Review of Press Advertis-|in France, a country where cul- 
| ing show the following leading ad-| ture is esteemed and business dis- 
|vertisers and their agencies in| paraged. 
1955: Admen have to operate in a 
1. Nestle products (chocolate,|/business climate stultified by 
Nescafe, canned cream and milk| years of avariciousness and leth- 
and Milo, a cocoa drink)—$2,165,-|argy. The average French busi- 
000. Agencies: C. W. Hobson Ltd.,| ness man is perfectly content with 
Dolan, Davis, Whitcombe & Stew-|his small guaranteed market, just 


meeting in New York last month 


offices in Paris 


Se RR ea 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


McCANN MANAGERS—Signing in at the International Advertising Assn. 


are Charles L. Blondel and Wil- 


liam E. McKeachie, who respectively head up the McCann-Erickson 


and in London. 


art and Saward, Baker & Co. as his grandfather was. Since he 
2. Kellogg Co. of Great Britain|sees no need to expand the mar-| might be out a few clients. 
(corn flakes, Rice Crispies, etc.)—| ket, he has no compunctions about Several years ago all France 
$1,900,000. Agency: J. Walter| keeping his workers’ salaries low.|was plastered with the word, 
Thompson. And he certainly doesn’t care to|\“GARAP.” Thousands of ads— 
3. Cadbury Bros. I td. (choco-|share his company secrets with/ 3,500 posters in Paris alone—pro- 
late products and cocoa drinks)—|an advertising «agency. American|claimed this word—and nothing 
$1,855,000. Agencies: Pritchard|agency men who complain about} else. After two weeks, the curious 
Wood & Partners, London Press| their clients should talk some time| French public was informed that 
Exchange and J. Hobson & Part-|to their French confreres. “GARAP” didn’t stand for any- 
ners. thing. It was simply invented by 
4. Persil (a Lever washing pow-|# Some of this climate also per-|the French National Publicity 
der )—$1,640,000. Agency: J. Wal-|meates the ad business. Ethical| Federation to prove the power of 
ter Thompson Co. codes are approved with thump-| advertising. It is a moot point 
5. Tide (P&G detergent)—$1,-| ing regularity, and then everyone) whether the industry won any 
540,000. Agency: Young & Rubi-| |Boes about doing business in the|converts by this public relations 
cam. old way. A leading agency man, in| stunt. 
6. Shell Oil Co. (oil and lubri- | New York for the recent inter- 
cants) —$1,515,000. Agencies: | national meetings, told Apvertis-|® French advertising has many 
Mather & Crowther and Colman/inc Ace that 295 of the 300 top| | peculiar twists. One relic from the 
Prentis & Varley. agencies rebate to clients. Of| Napoleonic Code is l’indemnite de 
7. Daz 


(P&G detergent)—$1,-| course, said he, if they didn’t, they |depossession (literally, allowance 
|to dispossess or deprive), a le-| 
| | gally-binding convention which 
jtends to freeze agency-client re- 
| Dationataips. Under terms of this 


CERTIFIED CIRCULATION IN 
PERU 


LA PRENSA 


and 


ULTIMA HORA 


of Lima present the first audited circulation figures 
by the Office of Certified Circulation of the IAPA. 


| quires a new account must pay an) 
| indemnity to the previous agency. 
In the event the account is a large | 
one, and has been with one agency 
for a long period, the payment can 
be quite high—as much as several 
years’ commissions. 

Oil companies recently returned 
to the advertising fold, restoring 
some competition to the industry. 
|They had been non-advertisers 
|for more than 15 years. After the 
|war, they agreed among them- 
|selves not to engage in any ad- 
|vertising in the principal media. 
Coca-Cola, as many will recall, 
|was almost banned in France 
after the war, thanks largely to 
| the efforts of the Communists and 
|the wine growers. Coke advertis- 
|ing was originally handled by So- 
dico, 
jagency. However, to curry favor 
|with the powers-that-be, Coke 
moved its account to Havas, 
the government-owned advertising 
|agency. Havas also happens to be 
a leading space broker. 


LA PRENSA—The only morning paper in Peru with OCC figures 
62,020 weekdays 65,557 Sundays 


}@ All French advertising is taxed, 
|outdoor advertising is subject to 
| various restrictive laws and liquor 
|advertising is sharply limited by 
| legislation. 

Before the war, drug products 
advertising accounted for about 
30% of total ad expenditures. It 
now accounts for only 3%. A law 
passed in 1941 specifically prohib-| 
its pharmaceutical advertising| 
which contains any exaggerated | 
|promises, also “defendu” is the 
verb, “to cure,” in any of its tenses, 
|and photographs which might dis- 
|tress sick people. Furthermore, 
/every drug ad must get a visa of 
| approval from the health ministry. 

These obstacles notwithstand- 
ing, advertising has been expand- 
ing in France. Total expenditures 
increased from $162,000,000 in 
'1943 to $212,000,000 last year. 


ULTIMA HORA—The only afternoon paper in Peru with OCC 
figures 
75,374 daily 


Ask our United States representatives 


for sample copies, rates, distribution, etc. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, INC. 


345 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


MU 6-5830 
BUENOS AIRES MEXICO CITY 


LONDON MIAMI 


|agreement, an agency which ac-| 


McCann-Erickson’s French | 


Soap companies—Lever, P&G, 
Colgate and Monsavon—are big 
spenders now. Food packagers and 
clothing manufacturers have 
stepped up their advertising and 
the Boussac textile house is one of 
the leading advertisers. 


s Printed media absorb about 60% 
of ad budgets. Newspapers are far 
more important than magazines. 
New space sizes have recently 
been made available to press 
advertisers, including half-pages, 
full pages and even _ several 
spreads. 

Broadcasting is government- 
controlled and non-commercial 
but French advertisers now spend 
some $12,500,000 annually in radio 
advertising, placed on four sta- 
|tions transmitting from outside 
‘the country: Radio Luxembourg, 
|Radio Monte Carlo, Radio Andor- 
|re and Radio Europe No. 1. 

Cinema advertising is also im- 
portant, accounting for about 5% 
lof budgets. France now produces 
about 300 advertising films a year. 

France is the home of the poster 
and advertisers make extensive 
use of them, despite the strict reg- 
ulations governing their use. The 
quality of poster work is excep- 
|tionally good. 

The agency field is crowded, 
with both amateurs and profes- 
sionals, since there is little diffi- 
culty in obtaining accreditation. 
Admen are worried about the rise 
in the number of so-called “fictif” 
agencies, which perform little 
service. 

More than 1,000 agencies are 
now recognized. Some 300 agen- 
cies are grouped into three differ- 
|ent syndicats, according to wheth- 
er they are service agencies, 
advertising consultants or agencies 
doubling as space brokers. 


| 


s There are about 10 French 
agencies which bill more than 
$2,000,000. Agence Publicis, head- 
ed by Marcel Bleustein-Blanchet, 


claims billings of $10,000,000. 
Among its clients are Colgate, 
Shell, Pathe Marconi, British 


American Tobacco and _ Trans- 
Canada Airlines. 

Elvinger S.A. is headed by Dr. 
Francis Elvinger, who was a mar- 
keting professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity during the war. The Elv- 
inger agency employs 175, has an 
'$8,000,000 billing and services a 
\slew of American companies in- 
| cluding P&G, Du Pont, Vick Chem- 
lical, Alka-Seltzer, TWA, Cluett 
Peabody, Revlon, R. J. Reynolds. 

The Sodico agency, McCann’s 
affiliate, has a staff of 105 and 
handles part of the Colgate busi- 
ness, Esso, Richard Hudnut, Tam- 
pax, Flit and Facit. 


# A maverick on the French ad 
scene is Raymond Puel de Lobel, 
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who founded his own agency,|cies free of connections with me-|IAAA operation is the establish-| pay $266,000 annually. The biggest! per week, and screen advertising 


E.D.LP., in 1949. E.D.I.P. now has 
a Staff of 32 and its 47 accounts 
include Reming- 
ton Rand, Jean 
Patou, Stendhal 
beauty products 
and the Ministry 
of Education. M. 
Puel de Lobel is a 
forthright adman 
who detests hy- 
pocrisy. He has 
sold stock to his 
employes, an un- 
precedented step 
in France. He re- 
ports that 10 cf his employes now | 
make more than $1,000 per month. | 
With clients, he stresses service 
and demands a _ full-partnership 
relationship. He will have nothing | 
to do with the French agency as-| 
sociations. “If I am a_ boss,” he| 
says, “it is because I have not | 
found a boss I like. It is hard to be | 
polite and honest in French ad- 
vertising, so I am not polite.” 


GERMANY 


Industrial production has made) 
a spectacular postwar comeback 
in West Germany and advertising 
has expanded on all fronts. 

Between 1950 and 1954, indus- 
trial output doubled, while adver- 
tising and promotion expenditures | 

The federal economic ministry) 
reports that a total of $550,000,000 | 
was spent on advertising in 1955, | 
a 10% gain over 1954. Another 
10% increase is expected this year. 


R. Puel de Lobel 


s The economy has been riding 
so high that the government was| 
able to liberalize dollar importa- 
tions last year. As a result, the! 
United States jumped into first 
place as a source of German im- 
ports. In 1954, the U. S. was in| 
third place behind the Nether- 
lands and Britain. 

American marketing techniques, | 
introduced by advertising agen-| 
cies and numerous U. S. compa-| 
nies selling in Germany, have had | 
a big impact. 

For example, German refriger- 
ator manufacturers threw Euro-. 
pean business traditions out the) 
window in 1954 when they cut 
prices 15% in a bid for a bigger 
market. They were rewarded that 
year with a 43% sales increase. | 
Last year they followed up with 
color models and more price cuts 
(in the face of rising production | 
costs), with the result that refrig- 
erator output in 1955 hit a record | 
513,860 units, a little more than! 
10% of U.S. output. Current prices 
are only 18% above prewar levels. 


a The number of self-service 
stores in West Germany increased | 
from 160 in 1953 to 620 in 1955. 

Consumption patterns have 
been changing. Germans are 
drinking less beer. They have de- 
veloped a taste for more soft 
drinks (particularly Coca-Cola), 
milk and coffee (particularly Nes- 
cafe). 

American influences are felt) 
strongly in the agency field. The) 
German agency traces its ancestry, 
to the announcen-expedition, a/| 
company organized to sell white | 
space to advertisers. This space) 
broker-type agency is still around | 
today but its importance is de-| 
clining. 


® Agencies stressing service func- 
tions appeared on the scene before 
the war. However, they made 
their createst headway in recent 
years. The evolution of the agency | 
business has created some tur- 
moil. An advertising agency asso- 
ciation formed in 1947 was dis- 
banded last year and now there 
are two conflicting associations, 
both of which have members who) 
stress service to clients. 

One group is comprised of eight 
large agencies, including McCann- 
Erickson, J. Walter Thompson and 
Hanns W. Brose. These are agen- 


dia or advertisers. 

The second group is the larger 
one—it has 
considered the logical successor to 
the old associations in the field. 


187 members—and is) 


|ment in 1944 of a central fund 
which guarantees the financial 
liabilities of members to media. 


& The largest agency operation in 


Included in this group are agen-| Ireland today is McConnell’s Ad- 


cies with operations in  other| 


fields. For example, the Carl Gab-| 
ler Agency, one of the largest in| 
is also a leading out-| 


Germany, 
door contractor. The Gabler Agen- 
cy points out, however, that its 
agency division is separate and 


, distinct, offering clients full serv- 


ice on any objective basis. 


# McCann is the largest advertis- 
ing agency in Germany today. 
Among its clients are Esso, Ope 
cars and Henkel, the German 
soap king. It employs more than 
300 persons in four offices. JWT 
has come up strongly in the past 
few years. Hanns W. Brose, who 
started his ad career in the Berlin 
office of Erwin, Wasey & Co. in 
1928, runs one of the top agencies. 
Brose created the controversial 
free enterprise campaign credited 
with helping Konrad Adenauer’s 
party win the 1953 election. Young 


|& Rubicam opened a German of- 


fice last year. 

According to Mr. Gabler, agen- 
cies handle about one-third of the 
total advertising done in Germa- 
ny. In branded goods advertising 
which is increasing all the time, 
90% goes through agencies. 


|@ Print media account for roughly 
| 50% 


of advertising expenditures. 


Newspapers have traditionally 


|}been the leading medium, but the 
| big postwar gains have been made 


by magazines. Germany has a 


|multitude of newspapers—more 


than 500 dailies—and their circu- 
lations are small. Only five have 
more than 200,000. Combined dai- 
ly circulation is less than 17,000,- 
000. 

On the other hand, there were 
767 magazines with a total circu- 
lation of 18,900,000 in 1947. By 
1953, there were 4,884 magazines 
with 90,000,000 circulation. Gen- 
/eral and women’s magazines ac- 


‘counted for more than 18,000,000 


copies. 


= Advertisers spent some $11,000- 
000 on radio advertising in 1955. 
The German radio limits adver- 
tising to two hours daily—one 
hour in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. 

Germany will have commercial 
| television beginning this fall, but 
admen are not exactly jumping 
for joy over the form it is taking 
initially. The Bavarian Radio 
|service will allow advertisers to 
‘present their plugs during one 


‘half-hour each weekday. From 


7:30 to 8 p.m. there will be noth- 


‘ing but advertising, one commer- 


cial following another. 

This rather rigid segregation 
stems from the suspicions many 
Germans harbor about the com- 
patibility of culture with adver- 
tising. The only reason for this 
concession is the high cost of tv 
production. Otherwise license fees 
|paid by set-owners would have to 
be raised substantially to cover 
| the mounting costs of an expand- 
ing service. There are currently 
328,000 tv sets in use—40,000 in 
Bavaria. 


IRELAND 


Advertising in Ireland (Eire) is 
a highly organized affair. Stand- 
ards of operation, such as the 
agency commission, were formu- 
lated in the ’20s and still prevail 


| today. 


The first advertising agency 
was founded in Ireland by Cran- 


ford Hartnell in 1879, followed five |. 


years later by O’Keeffe’s. Today, 
there are 20 recognized agencies 
in the country, 14 of them com- 
prising the membership of the 
Irish Assn. of Advertising Agen- 
cies. 


An interesting aspect of the 


| vertising Service Ltd., founded by | 
Charles E. McConnell in 1916. Mc- 
Connell’s has under its wing sub- 
sidiary companies in radio and 
outdoor advertising. It also pulled 
a switch in 1921 by invading Bri- 
tain and today it has five branch 
offices in the “mother country.” 
Unlike Britain, though, Ireland! 
has radio advertising, 
the government has a monopoly 
in broadcasting. Thirty-five ad- 
vertisers now buy some 15 hours 
of airtime weekly, for which they 


although 


advertiser is the Hospitals Trust facilities are available in 80% of 
Ltd. (Irish Sweepstakes), sponsor them. Ads range from 15-second 
|of a half-hour program seven spots to two-minute jfilmlets. 
‘evenings a week. Ireland still doesn’t have tele- 
| The greatest proportion of ad vision, but a proposal for a com- 
|expenditures, however, goes to mercial tv service is now before 
newspapers, which blanket the the government. 
Irish population of 2,960,000 A. C. Nielsen Co. opened a 
There are four daily morning pa-| branch in Dublin last year. 
pers which have nationwide cir-| 
|culation. The two Sunday papers ITALY 
published in Dublin have a com-| Confusing is the word for the 
bined circulation of 788,000. In ad-| Italian advertising scene. 
dition, there are four evening pa-| You can’t tell agencies from 
pers and 60 weekly provincials. {space brokers without a score 
|card; often, they are one and the 
® Cinema advertising is also im-| same. Rate cards are meaningless 
portant in Ireland. The country | and the quoted prices are entirely 
has 300 movie theaters, currently ‘amenable to negotiation, Circula- 
| averaging 1,000,000 admissions | tions are unaudited and claimed 
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The IMPORTANT 


Believe In... Bank On... Buy From 


The “Barometer 


International Executives 


of European Economy”— 


HEU ROPEAN EDIT ION 


In Europe, the leading international 
business publication is the Monthly 


Economic Review. 


It leads in content; its statistics 
and analyses of European and U.S. 
economy can be found in no other 


single publication. 


for business and industrial advertising. 
And, it leads in quality of leadership— 
with a wealthy, powerful circulation 
international business- 
financiers and government officials. 


of 
men, 


influential 


MONTHLY ECONOMIC REVIEW 


It leads as a medium 


These important European executives—the ones you want most 

to reach with your business and financial advertising—rely on the 
Monthly Economic Review. Edited and published in Paris as a 
magazine-size supplement of the European Edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune, its authoritative documentation of continent-wide 
business and industry makes it their “barometer of European economy.” 


In terms of depth and width of coverage (it is read by key executives 
in 31 countries throughout Europe, Africa and the Middle East) plus 
prestige, the Monthly Economic Review is the most effective medium 
you could use to reach the business leaders of the Western World. 

It is the only publication of its type in Europe. 


Write for “Profile 


of the Top of Europe,” a detailed and illuminating 


report on the buying power and influence of the readers of the 


European Edition 


of the Herald Tribune—plus full information 


on the Monthly Economic Review —to: 


Bill Ely 

European Edition 

New York Herald Tribune 

230 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-4000 
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have built up a wide readership.|years there were 432 imitations 


readerships are highly imaginary. | 
The Reader’s Digest has aitained|on the market, each sold under 


® Furthermore, in the past, the!a proved circulation of 41,000, 
government has not recognized | highest in the monthly field. 
advertising as a legitimate bus:- | 


the same name. 


® Comm. Domeneghini reports 


ness deduction and companies,|® Few Italian publications main-|that two years ago the agency as-| 
therefore, keep their advertising| tain their own ad departments. In-| sociation actually got some of the} 
expenditures a dark secret. | stead, they lease their ad columns| leading media to agree on a 5% | 
Certain kinds of advertising|to brokers. The most important|commission but now they are re- 
have been subjected to direct tax-|space brokerage house is Societa|neging. They say agencies al- 
ation. At one point, for example, | Publicita Italiana. S.P.I. has a fi-|ready bargain media down to the| 
there was a 12% levy on outdoor} nancial affiliation with Switzer-|minimum rate, so why should | 
posters. land’s Publicitas and it is the commissions be paid. This leaves} 
exclusive representative of 150|agencies nowhere to turn a) 
leading Italian publications. |to clients, who are equally un- 

eee ner Soe which ae per- ey os poy 15% ee 
ml uring certain periods on) ne o e spectacular agency 
the government-operated service,|success stories et C.P.V. Italiana, 
accounts for about 10% of expendi- | Milan, opened five years ago by 
tures. It is confined entirely to|Colman Prentis & Varley, leading 


® Aside from these “minor” diffi- 
culties, advertising is in great 
shape. Expenditures have reached 
a record high. They are estimated 
today at $70,000,000 annually, with 
print media accounting for at least 


Sjoberg Foulke Wheeler 
INTERNATIONAL SKULL SESSION: Robert W. Foulke, president of the 
Foulke Agency, Minneapolis, recently visited the Wilh. Andersson 
Agency in Stockholm to exchange professional know-how. Mr. 


spots and advertisers’ messages 
are limited to 25 words. There are 
an estimated 6,000,000 radio sets 
in use. 

Development of television has 
been hampered by low set owner- 
ship, which is, in turn, due to the 
high prices of receivers. 


50%. 

There are 126 daily newspapers, 
with 72 concentrated in northern 
Italy. Circulations are not very 
high. Milan’s Corriere della Sera 
reportedly has close to 500,600, 
considerably higher than any oth- 
er paper in the country. More 
than 500 magazines are published 
and several illustrated weeklics|® Cinema advertising is another 
important medium. Italy has some 
9,000 movie houses. Filmlets and 
cartoons are used extensively by 
advertisers. 

In the free-swinging Italian 
market giveaways are a favorite 
device of advertisers. A toothpaste 
manufacturer (Binanca) gave 
away a Fiat car each day during 
one big campaign. Its competitor 
(Durban) countered with prizes 
totaling $1,700 per day. Still an- 
other company awarded a villa 
each month. 


ay 


m ® There is an Italian advertising 
eee agency association to which 18 
agencies now belong. The current 
president is Comm. Anton Gino 
Domeneghini, who began his ad 
career with Erwin, Wasey & Co. 
He founded I.M.A. Advertising 
| Agency, Milan, in 1930, and it now 
|handles such accounts as Coca- 
Cola, Singer, Formica, Gillette, 
KLM and Fama stockings. 
Illustrating the difficulties of 
registering a trademark in Italy, 
Comm. Domeneghini relates how 
one of his clients brought out a 
new soft drink and within three 


« 
™ 


| British agency. CP&V is now one 
of the largest agencies in the 
country, with a staff of 50. It serv- 
ices Whitehall Pharmacal (Koly- 
nos and Anacin), American Safety 
Razor Corp., Hoover, Elizabeth 


Foulke met Erik Elinder, head of the agency, at the American Assn. 

of Advertising Agencies’ convention in April, and they decided to 

visit each other’s agencies. Shown with Mr. Foulke is Holger Sjo- 

berg, who heads up new business for Andersson, and John Wheeler, 
London-born art director of the agency. 


Arden, Necchi (one of Italy’s top 
advertisers), Shell Oil and Col- 
gate-Palmolive (a much-prized 
account in Italy). 


NETHERLANDS To insure enforcement, the 
The advertising industry in the| council has penalty powers. It can 
Netherlands is governed by a|Summarily suspend an agency's 
unique form of organization and | recognition, it can publicly repri- 
one that Dutch admen enthusias-|mand an offender and it can im- 
tically recommend to other na-|pose a maximum fine of $1,300. 
|tions for adoption. Advertisers,) The decisions of the council are 
agencies and publishers have co-| accepted in the Dutch civil courts. 
}operated in the establishment of 
|a “Code of Advertising” to which | ® Stability, then, is a keystone of 
|all parties must adhere. |the advertising scene. Another 
The code covers virtually all| leading characteristic is restraint. 
the crucial aspects of the ad busi- |The Dutch are not fond of flam- 
ness and it is not mere window|boyant or exaggerated advertis- 
|dressing. A council composed of ing. Movie houses will not show 


tisers and publishers from agree- 
ing upon any rates and conditions 
other than those stated in the rate 
cards. 


\representatives from each group|More than one advertising short| 


|sits as an enforcement body. This| per program. The countryside is 
‘council has sweeping powers. It| kept free of posters. Retailers are 
‘is the source of agency recogni-| permitted to have only two sales 
tion, it arbitrates disputes and it|a year—a summer one and an in- 
infringements of the ventory sale. 

The Dutch economy has en- 
joyed a healthy growth in recent 
years. By making conditions at- 
commission system, prohibits re-| tractive to foreign investors, the 
|bating to clients, forbids publish-| Country has become a magnet for 
ers to issue incorrect or mislead-| American subsidiary manufactur- 
‘ing circulation figures, makes| ing operations. More than 40 U.S. 
lagencies financially liable to me-|COmpanies have opened plants 


‘dia and enjoins agencies, adver-| here since the end of the war. 
| Advertising has been expand- 


| 
irules on 


| code. 


® The code establishes the 15% 


@ Is the title of a new market- 
media facts booklet just released 
by THE AMERICAN AUTOMO- 
BILE and EL AUTOMOVIL é: ‘ 
AMERICANO. is 
It’s a mighty complete, easy-read- IN 
ing, informative facts folder that ie 
every automotive export agency 
will want. Your copy will be sent 
to you on request. 


At the same time ask for copies 
of the following: 


New Global Automotive Market * 
Survey and World Motor Census. 
Folder on our New Overseas Auto- 
motive Market and Research Divi- 
sion 

New Automotive Export Newsletter 
. New Automotive Export Sales 
Quota Chart 

Copy of the survey just made by 
the Export Department of Perfect 
Circle Corporation—“What's the 
Best Media for your Automotive 
Export Advertising.” 

New Survey of Overseas Fleet Op- 
erations 


1. 


— 


For your copies, write to 
Russell F. Anderson, Publisher, 


THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE and 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO 


ing also, helped along by the ubi- 
quitous soap war between Procter 
& Gamble and Lever (fighting 
here on its home grounds). Since 
1951, newspaper linage in food 
and soaps has increased by 200%. 
peat Total advertising expenditures are 
. now running at the rate of $50,- 
Bi | 000,000 a year, 1% of national in- 
come. 

LATIN AMERICA | Self-service stores are becom- 
eee ~ a al |ing popular. There are now 300 
5 |in the Netherlands, accounting for 
jonly 1.2% of the total number of 


INDUSTRY SERVED BY PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO 


| 


The DRILLING, PRODUCING, 
FIELD PROCESSING, REFINING, 
PIPELINE and NATURAL-GASO- 
LINE divisions of the petroleum in- 
dustry of Latin America are served, 
both editorially and circulationwise. 
The importance of this market can 
best be illustrated by comparison. 
Latin America vs. Texas makes a 
very interesting and significant com- 


parison. Today Latin America’s 
crude-oil production is 95% that 


from Texas; and refining capacity is 
about 899% as much as that of Texas. 
For another comparison — Latin 
American oil activity exceeds that 


ef the fabulously oil-rich Middle 
East. 
Politically, economically, tradition- 


ally, and technically, the Latin-Amer- 
ican petroleum equipment market is 
more favorable for American manu- 
facturers than any other export 
markets in the world today. 


330 West 42nd Street 


McGraw-Hill Building, | 
New York 36, N. Y. | 


McGRAW-HILL 
INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


PETROLEUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Founded September, 1943 
Published by 


211 S. CHEYENNE 
Box 1260 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Publishers of The Oil and Gas Journal 


330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


‘estimated $20,000,000 a year 


groceries but 8% of total sales. 

The Netherlands has 600 main 
advertisers, the largest being Le- 
ver, with an annual budget of $1,- 
500,000. There are 76 recognized 
agencies. 


® Holland, of course, is home base 
for Philips of Eindhoven, the elec- 
tronics company which spends an 
in 
advertising around the world. 
Newspapers account for well 
over half of total advertising. 


|There are 108 dailies and seven 


are circulated nationally. Their 
combined circulation is 2,864,000, 
an average of one copy per family. 
The Dutch subscribe to papers, 
and have them delivered at home. 

Several hundred magazines and 
1,200 trade publications are pub- 
lished. The most important ones 
are the six opinion weeklies with 
a combined circulation of 300,000, 
the five general weeklies with a 
total circulation of 800,000 and 10 
women’s magazines with a com- 
bined circulation in excess of 2,- 
000,000. 


® The government does not per- 
mit radio advertising but it seems 
likely that the Netherlands will 
soon follow Britain’s lead in set- 


ting up a commercial television 
system. 

Television is expected to be run 
by a company recently organized 
by a group of private business 
interests, including banks, news 
papers and electronics manufac- 
turers. Capitalized at $700,000, the 
company has asked the govern- 
ment to grant permission for eight 
hours of sponsored time a week 
on the existing channel. The com- 
mercial programs would thus be 
a supplement to the government- 
subsidized programs. 

The government, reportedly, has 
no objections to these plans, pro- 
vided there are adequate safe- 
guards against abuses by adver- 
tisers. The Dutch parliament, 
however, still has to approve the 


idea. 
NORWAY 

Advertising is not exactly a 
flourishing business in Norway. 
First of all, there seems to be 
widespread distrust of advertis- 
ing, although the situation is re- 
ported to be improving. 

Norway had radio advertising 
from 1920 to 1940, but it was 
abolished then by an act of Par- 
liament and has not been restored. 
Television advertising is also pro- 
hibited. 

In addiiton, there are very lim- 
ited facilities for outdoor adver- 
tising and since World War II 
publishers have been handicapped 
by paper shortages. Magazines 
are limited today to a standard 
size of 32 pages. Posters can not 
be put up within 25 yards of a 
main road. 


s The leading advertising medi- 
um is newspapers which account 
for about 60% of total agency bill- 
ing. Norway has more than 200 
newspapers—87 of them dailies— 
and daily circulation per capita 
is one of the highest in the world. 

This heavy newspaper density 
has a political basis. Norway’s six 
political parties all maintain their 
own newspapers and a national 
campaign requires the use of 40 
to 50 papers. In the four largest 
cities there are 22 papers with 10 
of these located in the capital, 
Oslo. 

As in other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, color printing in newspapers 
is quite commonly used. Fifty 
Norwegian papers print in at least 
one extra color and these facilities 
are used for both large and small 
ads. 

There is no independent audit 
of circulations, but two-thirds of 
the newspapers issue their net 
circulation figures (certified by a 
notary public) with geographical 
breakdowns. Very few studies 
have been done on readership 
habits or buying preferences. 


® Trygve Dalseg, chairman of the 
Oslo agency bearing his name, 
points up three major problems 
facing Norwegian admen today: 
1. Newspapers have no stand- 
ard page sizes and width columns. 
2. Norway has had two official 
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languages and an attempt is being 
made to blend them into a third 
one. The result is “something of a 
civil war” between the two groups 
and “whether you say seventy- 
seven or seven-and-seventy will 
make quite a difference to many 
of your customers in Norway.” 

3. The government has strin- 
gent regulations on some advertis- 
ing. There are rules governing the 
advertising of margarine, agricul- 
tural products, pharmaceuticals 
and fish products. Cinema adver- 
tising must pass the film censor 
Advertisers are prevented by law 
from making any comparison with 
competitors. 


® The principal advertising body 
in Norway is the Norwegian Fed- 
eration of Sales & Advertising, an 
organization which cuts across the 
entire industry. 

The Norwegian Assn. of Adver- 
tisers has 120 members. 

Agencies and media have their 
own associations and they work 
together under an agreement for- 
mulated 20 years ago. Publishers 


Five Decades 


of unwavering policy... 


. . . of constant service 
thru alert editorial con- 
tribution . . . dependa- 
ble delivery of identified 
paid subscriber - best - 
customers .. . of highly 
satisfactory advertising 
results... 


... that’s what has built 
La Hacienda’s enviably- 
respected reputation 
here and throughout 


Latin America... 


200 or more experi- 
enced advertisers who 
steadfastly use the sales 
impact of this maga- 
zine, do so because they 
know they can rely on 
its brand of traditional 
solidity. 


La Hacienda and A Fazenda are 


the service magazines that pre- 
sell your markets. 


20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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generally grant 15% commissions 
but no discounts for cash. Media 
recognition standards are exact- 
ing—only 22 agencies are current- 
ly recognized by the newspaper 
publishers. 


= Mr. Dalseg says the agency- 
media agreement “would probably 
displease trustbuster Barnes in 
many ways.” He explains: “It 
fixes commissions, forbids rebat- 
ing and does all the bad things 
which the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies is now enjoined 
from doing or even advising. Nev- 
ertheless, I think it is generally 
accepted that the agreement has 
been of tremendous value in the 
work done to improve advertising 
conditions in Norway—and it is 
approved by Mr. Barnes’ Norwe- 
gian opposite number.” 


SPAIN 


Information on Spanish adver- 
tising is meager. 

Spain’s 29,000,000 inhabitants 
have lived for years under a dic- 
tatorship and their standard of 
living is the worst in all of West- 
ern Europe. Low purchasing pow- 
er serves as a brake on marketing. 
However, American aid has been 
pouring into the country recently 
and conditions are reported to be 
improving. 


® Francisco Garcia-Ruescas, head 
of the Madrid agency bearing his 
name, reports that advertising 
| volume in Spain has doubled in 
| the past four years. He says there 
‘are 400 advertising agencies oper- 
|ating in the country but most of 
them are tiny and few of them 
provide adequate services. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Garcia-Ruescas, 
only three or four agencies are 
equipped to handle an account 
properly. 

It is standard practice for agen- 
cies to handle competitive ac- 
counts and to work on commis- 
sions ranging from 5% to 30%, 
depending on what can be ob- 
tained from media. Many publish- 
ers give year-end bonuses to 
agencies in recognition of their 
space purchases. 


® The Ruescas agency, which 
prides itself on operating along 
American lines, has been flourish- 
ing. Formed in 1949, it now has 
40 employes and 53 accounts, in- 
cluding such blue-chip clients as 
Colgate-Palmolive (one of Spain’s 
top advertisers), Bulova, General 
Motors, Kodak, Pan-American, R. 
J. Reynolds (Camel, Winston and 
Cavalier cigarets are imported) 
and the Reader’s Digest. 

Other leading agencies are: 
LP.S.A. (a new agency), Hijos de 
Valeriano Perez, Alas, Oeste and 
Arpon. 

Spain has 140 daily newspapers 
and they take more than half of 
total advertising expenditures. Ra- 
dio has been coming up strongly. 
There are now 113 commercial 
radio stations, broadcasting an 
average of 16 hours per day. Com- 
mercial television may get started 
next year. 

Mr. Garcia-Ruescas says the 
adman’s big task in Spain is to 
educate manufacturers on the im- 
portance of advertising in stimu- 
lating the economy. 


SWEDEN 


Sweden’s standard of living is 
probably the highest in Europe. 
The economy has been expanding 
in all directions, despite imposi- 
tion of rigid credit controls to 
curb inflation. 

In 1950, Sweden had one pas- 
senger car for every 28 inhabi- 
tants. Today, with registrations 
topping 700,000, there is one car 
for every 10 persons. The ministry 
of finance recently got automobile 
dealers to agree not to advertise 
ears for sale on the instalment 
plan. 


= Some 550 supermarkets and su- 


|perettes opened for business in 


to ae 


= eae “ 


wagen and Algots 


(a clothing|success here with a 


69 


campaign, 


1955, giving Sweden a total of|house) are five of Sweden’s larg-| handled by Wilh. Anderssons, us- 


2,450. Frozen food consumption 
has risen to 3 lbs. per capita per 


Lever uses its 
Lintas, but it 


lest advertisers. 
|house agency, 


|ing the theme, “Have You Ever 
|Kissed Anyone Who Has Smoked 


year. The country, however, is|recently broke precedent by as-| Philip Morris?” Other American 


still a relatively untapped market 
for electrical appliances. 

Increasing sales competition has 
brought an advertising boom. Ad 
volume trebled in the past 10 
years, doubled in the past five, 
and totaled $100,000,000 in 1955. 
It is expected to grow another 5% 
in 1956. 

Despite these gains, the adver- 
tising industry has its headaches. 
Socialists and farmer cooperatives 
have a strong foothold in Sweden 
and the adman is not one of their 
heroes. Newspapers and the gov- 
ernment-controlled radio fre- 
quently disparage advertising. Or- 


ganized consumer movements of-)| 
against 


ten warn the _ public 
putting much faith in ads. 


s Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising to find agencies 
strapped today by a dearth of 
well-trained personnel. As one 
Swedish adman puts it, “students 
and other qualified people do not 
seriously regard advertising as a 
profession. Advertising has long 
been a business you enter because 
you want a job and your father 
has a friend who owns an agency.” 

Sweden is now considering 
plans for a national television 
network. The Social-Democratic 
government has turned a deaf ear 
to requests by business groups for 
a commercial system similar to 
the one established in Britain last 
year. As a result, Swedes face the 
prospect of an annual license fee 
of $16 for ownership of a tv set 
compared to the British license 
fee of only $8.50. 

The government has been told 
that a commercial tv service could 
count on $20,000,000 worth of ad- 
vertising support. However, it 
seems to feel that culture and ad- 
vertising are incompatible. 


# Still another problem is the 
civil suit initiated this year by the 
government, paralleling the anti- 
trust action brought by the U.S. 
Justice Department last year. The 
Swedish government is_ investi- 
gating the ad industry to see if 
such practices as the commission 
system, recognition standards for 
agencies and prohibitions of re- 
bates violate anti-monopoly laws. 
Supporting the investigation are 
some influential advertisers, who 
would frankly like to see some 
rebating for a change. 

Criticism has been voiced re- 
cently that the ad business is a 
closed shop, difficult for newcom- 
ers to enter. For a long time the 
Publishers Assn. extended recog- 
nition to only 15 agencies. It has 
loosened up in the past few years, 
and there are now about 30 agen- 
cies recognized, but only 17 be- 
long to the advertising agency as- 
sociation. 

By contrast, Denmark has 44 
recognized agencies yet its ad vol- 
ume is only 40% of the volume in 
Sweden. Swedish agencies are 
currently required to have work- 
ing capital of $25,000 to gain rec- 
ognition. 


= It is estimated that the recog- 
nized agencies handle less than 
40% of the total advertising done 
in Sweden. Numerous advertisers, 
particularly local ones, place their 
advertising direct. 

Huge agencies, such as S. Gu- 
maelius, Svenska Telegrambyrans 
and Wilh. Anderssons, employ up 
to 200 persons. The medium-size 
shops employ between 70 and 90. 
American agencies once had out- 
posts in Sweden but were forced 
to yield control to local nationals. 
Erwin, Wasey still retains a mi- 
nority interest in Ervaco, the 
agency headed by Folke Stenbeck. 
Tesab was once a branch of J. 
Walter Thompson Co. 


= Lever, Colgate, Philips, Volks- 


| Signing some products to other 
| agencies. The co-ops are also im- 


|portant advertisers and they use| 
|Annonsbyra Svea, generally con-| 


|sidered their house agency. 

| Philips, the Dutch electronics 
giant, has set a torrid pace in 
|direct mail advertising, using 1,- 


500,000 promotion pieces a year. 


car purchases—an idea  subse- 
quently appropriated by Stude- 
baker and Nash in the US. 


s Another interesting campaign 
of recent years was a cooperative 
program for radios, appliances and 


ings bank. Copy pointed out that 
regular savings will help to buy 
the products advertised. The bank 
paid one-third of the ad costs. 
Philip Morris had tremendous 


Volvo, Swedish auto maker, of-| 
fered free insurance policies with | 


furniture. The ads carried plugs| 
at the bottom for the postal sav-| 


advertisers active in the Swedish 
|market are: Procter & Gamble, 
Mobil Oil, Goodyear, Warner 
Bros., Helena Rubenstein, Helene 
|Curtis, Playtex, Revlon and Coca- 
Cola. 


® Newspapers account for 50% of 
total advertising. There are 220 
dailies, the most important being 
the 20 national papers which cir- 
j|culate throughout the country. 
|The largest daily reaches a week- 
| day circulation of 300,000 and 352,- 
000 on Sunday. 

The leading papers have no dif- 
ficulty these days filling their ad 
columns. The same is truc for 
movie houses which sell advertis- 
ing between films. Agencies are 
|granted commissions ranging be- 
tween 15% and 20%. 


very reliable 
Circulations, 


@ Sweden has a 
Audit Bureau of 


civic leaders... 


elected or appointed 
Buyers!) 


goods. 


economically through an 


* 


EL LEON MAGAZINE influences Mr. Buyer of booming 


Latin America because . 


* 


EL LEOW is the powerful voice of Lions Internationol ... 
ond Mr. Buyer of Latin America belongs! EL LEON is 
the preferred magazine of over 33,000 businessmen and 


Let’s Look at Facts: 
24,000 EL LEON subscribers 
are presidents, vice-presidents, 


Owners, or partners in their 
businesses. (Many V.I.P.'s!) 


82.6% EL LEON subscribers either make or are directly 
consulted on their firms’ purchases. (So Much Influence!) 


21,908 EL LEON subscribers are currentiy serving in 


civic offices. (They ARE the Mr. 


In a Nutshell: 
EL LEON MAGAZINE, 


supermarket for Latin-American 
selling, pin-points your sales 
message to the select group of 
men who have the buying 


power land the desire to buy) both industrial and consumer 


You can sell this booming export market effectively and 


advertising schedule in EL LEON, 


the preferred magazine of influential men. 


Write for A Study in Purchasing Power. 


EL LEON MAGAZINE 
211 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Illinois 
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It 


called Tidningsstatistik. 
jointly owned by the Advertisers 
Assn., Publishers Assn., and the|many 


advertising agency 


is |magazines. 


founded his agency in 1936 and 


Circulations are small and since | now handles Gillette, Cutex, TWA 


papers cannot afford 


to|and Remington Rand, among oth- 
association|maintain their own ad depart-|/er accounts. The Farner agency,| 


| 


(Annonsbyraernas Forning). De-|ments, they farm out their entire | organized in 1950, is an associate of | 
white space to the brokers. They,| Foote, Cone & Belding. It services 


tailed readership breakdowns are 
provided with circulation figures. 


SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland, with a population|of the Swiss press are 


lin turn, sell it to advertisers and | Hoover, 


act as agencies along the way. 
The advertising columns of 60% 


Paper-Mate, Monsanto, 
| Scandinavian Airlines and Henkei. 
| Henkel, the German soap giant, 


in the|is one of the leading advertisers 


of 5,000,000, is the most prosperous | hands of the brokers. As a result,|in the country. Colgate and Lever 
country in Europe and its market/even full-service agencies must|are active in this market also. 
conditions are highly competitive.| place orders with space brokerage 

There are no currency restric-|houses if they want to place ads) Latin America 


tions. 


The German Volkswagen/in these papers. 


is the top-selling car, but Cadil-| 


lacs are not uncommon. 


|@ The king of the space brokers) 
Advertising is anything but anjis Publicitas S.A., Lausanne. In| 


ARGENTINA 


Argentina, the most industrial- 


orderly affair. There are a num- addition to handling some top ad- | ized Latin American country, sui- 
ber of trade associations repre-|vertisers—it places advertising for | fers today from the legacy left by 


senting different groups but there|McCann-Erickson, for example—| ousted dictator Juan Peron. 
Peron literally bled the country | 


is little harmony among them. 


Publicitas represents exclusively 
150 Swiss dailies. It employs some 


® Total advertising on branded /|900 persons in 50 offices. 


goods is conservatively estimated 
by one source at $25,000,000 a 
year. However, another source 
declares that advertising expendi- 
tures of all kinds in all media 
come to $192,500,000. It is difficult 
to reconcile the two estimates. 

These sums are spent in vari- 
ous ways. Some advertisers place 
their business direct. Others se- 
cure creative services from con- 
sultants and then place their own 
ads. Still others use the full- 
service agency. 


® Space broker agencies are firm- 
ly established in Switzerland and 
are not likely to be replaced. They 
owe their enviable position to the 
myriad of publications. 
Switzerland has some _ 1,500 
publications, including 500 dailies 
(many of them political papers), 
10@ consumer magazines and more 
than 700 technical pericdicals. 
The average Swiss family sub- 
scribes to six newspapers and 


| 
| 


Switzerland now has about 75 
recognized service agencies—those 
not linked with media or adver- 
tisers. Forty of them are members 
of the advertising agency associa- 
tion headed by Adolf Wirz. 
Another 10 belong to a similar 
association for French-speaking 
Switzerland. 

These agencies try to operate 
along American lines. They have 
to fight for their commissions. 
Media generally pay 5%, but the 
service agencies charge their cli- 
ents a commission to bring the 
compensation up to 15%. 


® Finally, there is the newly- 
formed advertisers’ association, 
organized to defend the interests 
of advertisers. This defense has 
recently included attempts to get 
agencies to rebate and media to 
grant commissions to company 
advertising departments. 

Two of the larger service agen- 
cies in Switzerland are the Wirz 


magazines—two dailies, a political|and Rudolf Farner organizations 


paper for the father 


can’t vote) and several family | several 


(women /in Zurich. Mr. Wirz, author of 


books on advertising, 


HOW MUCH OF THE 


$3 un 


ILLION 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
BUDGET® IS SPENT IN 
NEWSPAPERS? 


HOW MUCH FOR RADIO AND 


f 


TELEVISION? 


These and many other important questions are answered in a 
comprehensive study of advertising expenditures featured in the 
current May issue of International Markets, published by Dun and 
Bradstreet. 29 countries in Latin America, Europe, the Middle East 
and the Far East replied to the questionnaire, and the survey 
answers have been prepared to make easy an approximate 


analysis of: 


* where the money is spent 
+ how much is spent 
«what media groups are used 


Significant comments on the trends in advertising by the respond- 
ent countries are included in the article. For instance, in Cuba 
TV is growing steadily—in Finland no radio or TV advertising is 


allowed. 


The study is the 7th Annual Survey prepared by the International 
Advertising Association of New York. It is published in its entirety 
in the May ‘ssue of international Markets which is edited to the 
specific interests of exporters and importers. 

Single copies of the study are supplied free with each subscrip- 
tion to International Markets. 


“excluding U.S, and Canada 


a a 


Department M2 


Dun and Bradstreet’s International Markets 


! 
; 99 Church Street, New York 8, New York 
| 


Please start my subscription to International Markets with the June issue. 


1 yr. $5.00...) 


3 yrs. $13.00... 9 
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white. During the past 10 years, 
| Argentine output increased by on- 
lly 3.5%, a gain which some other 
|Latin American countries have 
been achieving annually. 

Under Peron, the government 
took over many private business- 
les. For example, Peron himself 
| bought out every radio station in 
the country by simply using tax- 
payers’ money. 


® The provisional government es- 
tablished last September is trying 
to pick up the pieces and get the 
country back on the road to pros- 
perity. Leaders let it be known 
that foreign investment is wel- 
come. American _ industrialists, 
however, have adopted a “wait and 
see” attitude before throwing good 
money after bad. 

Argentina has a well-developed 
advertising industry. Total adver- 
tising volume is reported at $85,- 
000,000 annually. There are some 
250 to 300 advertising agencies 
functioning and many of them are 
well-equipped. The advertising 
agencies’ association dates from 
1933. The current president is 
Amilcar Garcia Torres, director of | 
Agencia Garcia Torres y Lotito. 

McCann-Erickson, J. Walter 
Thompson, Grant Advertising and 
| Robert Otto & Co. all have branch 


|offices in Buenos Aires. 


s Among the U.S. companies mar- 
keting in Argentina are Coca- 
|Cola, Esso, Ford, General Motors 
|Squibb, R.C.A., Goodyear, Fire- 
stone, Swift, Armour, General 
| Electric and Pond’s. Swift and Ar 
|mour have operated meat-packing 
| plants here for many years but it’s 
|been a long time between divi- 
| dends. 

| Mr. Torres reports that news- 
|papers, magazines and radio are | 
|the principal media. Daily paper 

‘have circulations ranging from 
| 40,000 to 400,000. Magazines have 
|circulations ranging from 120,000) 
| to 300,000. Argentina has an esti- 
|mated 3,000,000 radio sets in use, 
serviced by 57 commercial station: | 
|and three national networks. 


es All media grant agency com-| 
missions, says Mr. Torres, ranging | 
between 15% and 20%. In addition, | 
the leading media pay agencies | 
“yearly bonus for agency volume,” 
which Mr. Torres claims is needed | 
“to improve their services and to 
defray the cost of special depart-| 
ments and personnel.” 

He complains that media “rec-| 
ognize almost automatically any 
publicity outfit that crops up, | 
since there are few requirements. 
The one exception is magazine 
publishers, whose association is- 
sues a certificate in each case.” 

The Argentine ad agency asso-| 
ciation is now drafting a document 
to define the agency’s function and 
spell out conditions governing the 
relationships among advertisers, 
agencies and media. 


BRAZIL 

The fourth largest country in 
the world, Brazil takes up 41.3% 
of total Latin America area. it 


accounts for about 30% of Latin 
|America’s gross product. Popula- 


Aguilar 
ACROSS THE BORDER—Last month’s 


Capurro 


meeting of the International Ad- 


vertising Assn. brought together Tomas Aguilar, managing director 
of Ante Lucem, San Jose, Costa Rica (who also is president of 


Publicistas Centroamericanos Associados, a 


network of Central 


American agencies); Raul Capurro, president of Capurro & Co., 
oldest and largest agency in Uruguay, and Robert Kendall, vp of 
Gotham-Vladimir Advertising Co., New York. 


tion is now pressing 60 000,000, 
increasing at the rapid rate of 
2.8%per year. In 1940, there were 


|only 40,000,000 Brazilians; in 1910, 


only 22,000,000. 

Still primarily an agricultural 
nation, dependent on coffee ex- 
ports, Brazil has been trying des- 
perately, and with some success, 
to develop basic industries. Since 
1948, cement and pig-iron produc- 
tion has doubled and steel output 
has almost tripled. Installed elec- 
tric power capacity rose from 
1,600,000 kw hours in 1948 to 3,- 
100,000 kw hours in 1955. Many 
new industries have been estab- 
lished. A major objective right 
now is the development of oil re- 
sources. 

Inadequate transport and com- 
munications pose serious problems 
for Brazil. Railways and good 
roads are confined mainly to the 


measures only 22,171 miles in 
length. Brazil has less than 1,000,- 


|000 telephones, more than half of 
them operating in two cities—Rio | 


de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


pled with an adverse trade balance 
has put Brazil into a financial 


|hole. Inflation has been rampant. 


The cruzeiro, officially pegged at 
18.50 to the dollar, has actually 
been selling at the rate of 80 per 
dollar. 


With all these difficulties, Bra- 
zilians appear optimistic. Admen, 
in particular, look to Brazil’s em- 
ergence as a great mass market for 
consumer goods. 

Cicero Leuenroth, director of 
Standard Propaganda S.A., an 
|agency he founded in 1933, reports 
that the advertising business has 
|been growing at the rate of 25% 
|per year. Accepting an exchange 
rate of 70 cruzeiros per dollar, he 
isays advertising expenditures in- 
lereased from $50,000,000 in 1953 
to $60,000,000 in 1954, $83,000,000 
in 1955 and a projected $100,000,- 
| 000 this year. 

s A great many Brazilian adver- 
tisers do not use agencies, hav- 
| ing found little difficulty in exact- 
|ing commissions from media. Mr. 
Leuenroth estimates that agencies 
handle only 30% of the total ad- 


| coastal areas. The railroad system | vertising. However, he points out 


|that this percentage is steadily 
|increasing. In 1953, the agencies’ 
| share was only 15%. 

Brazil currently has some 150 
/recognized agencies. According to 


Mr. Leuenroth, three of these agen- 


's A buoyant home market, cou-/|cies—J. Walter Thompson, Mc- 


Cann-Erickson and his own, 
Standard—account for between 
|40% and 50% of all expenditures 
|placed through agencies. 

McCann is believed to have the 
|largest operation in Brazil, em- 
| ploying more than 300 persons in 


THERE IS 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE! 


J. ROLAND KAY, INC. 
FIRST in U.S.A. 


to specialize exclusively in 
promoting American prod- 
ucts and services in foreign 
countries through 
INTERNATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MARKET 


J. ROLAND KAY, INC. + 230 EAST OHIO 


RESEARCH 


STREET + CHICAGO 11 + SUperior 7-9434 
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It's 


The Lagoon, in Belvedere, California, where house decks are boat dock, patio and garden 
spot all in one, and all year ‘round. Here’s one way of living that makes the West unique... 


great to live in the West ! 


—and to sell in the West, when Sunset ts your magazine 


Ever see a double rainbow? It happens. And 
somehow a double rainbow seems to symbolize 
the West where Nature has gone all out to create 
so many spectacular backgrounds for living. It’s 
fitting, too, that against these backgrounds, West- 
erners have created a special way of life. 
Though it’s difficult to define, Westerners get 
a feeling of this different way of life through 
Sunset Magazine. For Sunset is “part and parcel” 


of the West... pioneered that easy blend of the 
casual and the gracious that has come to charac- 
terize Western living... is the final authority on 
the unique opportunities for good living here in 
the West. 

And as the West has grown, Sunset has grown. 
In West Coast circulation, Sunset is among the 
top seven magazines sold in the country (the 
other six are national magazines). The influence of 


LANE PUBLISHING CO. Publishers 


Sunset is even more widespread. If you’ve been in 
the West, chances are you’ve heard Sunset quoted 
many times. For Sunset families are among the 
leaders in West Coast communities. And in bet- 
ter communities two out of three families use 
Sunset as their guide to living the full, good life 
as it can be lived only in the West. 


If these are your prospects, Sunset is your 
magazine. 


of Sunset Magazine and Sunset Books 
Menlo Park, California 
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four offices. Thompson, which 
opened the first American branch 
office here in 1930, is a close sec- | 
ond. Standard, with more than 
$2,000,000 annual billing, ranks 
third. Grant Advertising and Er-| 
win, Wasey & Co. also have of-| 
fices in Brazil. 

Mr. Leuenroth predicts that the | 
dominance of these three agencies: 
will continue and even “increase | 
in the coming years.” He says| 
Brazilian advertisers show a ten-| 
dency to want only the best 
equipped agencies to “spend their 


s The media picture in Brazil is, 
on the whole, discouraging. Large 
segments of the population are not 
covered. Printed media are con- 
fronted with an illiteracy rate of 
51%. 

While the large urban centers 
have a plethora of newspapers— 
Rio de Janeiro has 25 dailies, for 
example—the combined circula- 
tion of Brazil’s 260 dailies is only 
3,400,000 per day. Newspapers 
account for 36% of total advertis- 
ing. 

Magazines account for 12% of 
advertising and several have na- 
tional circulations. The weekly, O 
Cruzeiro, has a circulation of 600,- 
000. The Brazilian edition of the 
Reader’s Digest circulates 400,000 
and Manchete, a weekly, reaches 
200,000. 


® Radio takes about 20% of total 
advertising expenditures. There 
are some 500 commercial stations, 
but no national network. Radio set 
ownership is believed to be close 
to 5,000,000. 

Six television stations now op- 
erate in Brazil—three in Sao Pau- 
lo, two in Rio and one in Belo 
Horizonte. Although the fledgling 
medium accounted for only 4% of 


total ad expenditures in 1955, its 
share is expected to grow as set 
ownership rises and new stations 
begin transmission. There are an 
estimated 350,000 sets in use to- 
day. 


= Because of its economic diffi- 
culties, Brazil has sharply re- 
stricted importation of manufac- 
tured goods. American companies 
with Brazilian manufacturing fa- 
cilities still sell their products, but 
Mr. Leuenroth reports that names 
such as Mido, Longines, Sheaffer, 
Ford and General Motors have ei- 
ther disappeared from the market 
or are limited to prestige adver- 


tising. 

Mr. Leuenroth warns American 
admen that these restrictions on 
imports probably will “never van- 
ish,” even if Brazil becomes self- 
sufficient in wheat and oil (the 
two principal imports). “The gov- 
ernment is determined to encour- 
age Brazil’s industrialization,” he 
points out, “and the authorities 
consider that the time to import 
finished products is over.” The 
agency man adds that European 
industrialists seem to understand 


ithis situation better than Ameri- 


cans and are investing heavily in 
new Brazilian industries. 


= “Names such as Bayer, Krupp, 
Volkswagen, Mannesmann, Schnei- 
der-Creusot, Mercedes, Klockner, 
Ferroestall and others,” says Mr. 
Leuenroth, “are heard more and 
more frequently in Brazil, instead 
of the American names that were 
so common during the last 10 
years. 

“From the standpoint of our pro- 
fession, it is evident that American 
industries are more interesting be- 
cause Europeans, by tradition, at- 
tach less importance to advertising. 

“It will be worth while for 
American business to continue to 
cultivate the Brazilian market. But 
Brazil sees clearly her opportuni- 
ties as an exporter to other South 
American countries and is deter- 
mined to enjoy them.” 


s The chances of the United States 
continuing as Brazil’s chief sup- 
plier, says Mr. Leuenroth, depend 
on how seriously American busi- 
ness men think about and under- 
stand Brazil’s situation. They must 
realize the importance of local in- 
dustries. 

“We need American know-how 
and capital,” Mr. Leuenroth says, 
“and firms with mixed American 
and Brazilian capital are very well 
received. This would appear to be 
the ideal reconciliation of the 
American and Brazilian points of 
view.” 


COLOMBIA 


Political unrest and foreign ex- 
change difficulties pose serious 
problems for Colombia right now. 
However, foreign investment has 
been increasing rapidly and long- 
term prospects are considered ex- 
cellent. The country is trying to 
break its dependence on agricul- 
tural exports, particularly coffee, 
by developing local industries. 


Advertising has made gigantic 


every day 


WHEN YOU'RE 
PLAYING 
GOOD GOLF 


with classy competition, 


it’s easy to keep your score low. 
Similarly, it’s natural for us 
to produce fine photoengravings 
because we make them every day 
for agencies and advertisers 
whose demands for quality 
keep us on our toes. 


COLLINS, MILLER & 
“HUTCHINGS, INC. 


333 WEST LAKE STREET, AT 


¥ LETTERPRESS + GRAVURE 


AMERICA'S FINEST PHOTOENGRAVING PLANT 


WASHINGTON, May 29—Compa- 
nies marketing abroad and agen- 
| cies involved in international 
| advertising can get expert guid- 
ance and enthusiastic assistance 
these days from the U.S. Depart- 
| ment of Commerce. 

The department is more inter- 
nationally-minded today than it 
ever was before. - 

Within the department, the 
bureau of foreign commerce has 
information on all phases of 
world trade. A good deal of this 
information is disseminated reg- 
ularly in a wide variety of pub- 
lications. However, the bureau 
will also make available to busi- 
ness men unpublished data, such 
as reports from U.S. consulates 
abroad. 


Dept. of Commerce Can Help Admen 


The newest activity of the de- 
partment is the Office of Inter- 
national Trade Fairs, which 
serves as a clearing house for in- 
formation on trade fairs and also 
works actively with companies 
planning to exhibit overseas. 

Admen may not be aware that 
the department also has unpub- 
lished material on advertising 
conditions in countries through- 
out the world. For each country, 
there are two reports—one on 
advertising media and one on ad- 
vertising agencies. These reports 
may be purchased by agencies 
and advertisers for $2 apiece. 

The Department of Commerce 
field offices in 33 cities can be 
consulted for further informa- 
tion. 


strides since 1940, when expendi- 
tures were only $500,000 a year. 
Today Colombia has 25 advertis- 
ing agencies and advertising vol- 
ume is estimated at close to $25,- 
000,000 annually. 

While the ad business has becn 
growing, it has not outgrown some 
primitive conditions. Agencies 
owned by media or acting as space 
brokers still flourish. Many ad- 
vertisers still bypass agencies al- 
together. Media rates and agency 
commission rates are unstable. 
(Commissions granted to agencies 
can fluctuate between 74%% and 
15%.) 


® An association of advertising 
agencies was formed in 1954 and 
now has 20 members. These agen- 
cies handle about 60% of Colombi- 
an advertising. 

A considerable portion of ad- 
vertising is placed directly with 
newspapers and radio stations, 


lombia. Two of the largest direct 
advertisers are Colgate-Palmolive, 
which annually spends $400,000, 
and Sidney Ross Co., which spends 
an estimated $500,000. 


® The agency association has been 
conducting a campaign to win 
over the direct advertiser. It’s had 
some success in getting media 
owners to agree not to grant com- 
missions to direct advertisers. As 
a result, one of Colombia’s largest 
advertisers, the Fabricate textile 
mill, recently moved its $600,000 
account into an agency (Ultra 
Ltd.) for the first time. 

Colombia has one $1,000,000 ad- 
vertiser—the Bavaria beer group. 
The Coltejer textile mill spends 
some $800,000 and Esso spends 
about $500,000 through McCann- 
Erickson. 

Television service has started 
in Colombia but its coverage is 
still too limited to count as an 
important medium. Radio is con- 
sidered a more important medium 
than the press. 


® Mario Garcia-Pena, managing 
director of Propaganda Epoca Ltd., 
stressed Colombia’s need for in- 
dustry during his recent visit to 
the U.S. He pointed out that his 
country has no factories produc- 


|ing such items as dresses, suits, 


work clothes, children’s clothes or 
household linens. As a result, he 
said, the two big textile mills 
(Fabricato and Coltejer) use their 
heavy budgets institutionally to 
“promote brand names more than 
end products.” He characterized 
the situation as one of “excess de- 
mand and lack of ready-made 
goods.” 

Epoca, one of Colombia’s top 
agencies, was opened by Mr. Gar- 
cia-Pena in 1940. It is modeled 
on American lines and currently 
has a staff of 92. 


CUBA 
Cuba, 90 miles off the tip of 
Florida, is the U.S.’ third best cus- 


tomer in Latin America. The 


the two principal media in Co-| 


| standard of living of the 6,000,000 
|Cubans is considerably higher 
|than in many other Latin Ameri- 
can countries. Only Argentina and 
Venezuela outrank Cuba in per'| 
capita output. 

Havana, with 25% of the coun- 
try’s population, has more than 
50% of the purchasing power. 

While sugar still dominates the 
economy, industry is diversifying. 
The most important foreign in- 
| vestment in Cuba since the 1920s 
|is the current expansion of oil re- 
|finery capacity. Esso, Texas and 
Shell are pumping some $75,000,- 
000 into this program. 


= Cuba is an expanding market 
| for American products, which rep- 
resent more than 75% of imports. 
In 1955, the country imported 40,- 
000 radio sets, 27,000 television 
receivers and 28,000 refrigerators. 
Some 14,000 passenger cars were 
| sold to Cubans in 1955. 

Total advertising in all media is 
reported at $40,000,000 for 1955, 
with American companies ac- 


counting for roughly half of these 
expenditures. Several large ad- 
vertisers continue to place their! 
business direct or through a house 
agency. Among them are: Colgate- 
Palmolive, Procter & Gamble and 
Sterling Products. 


s Militating in favor of the house 
agency operation is a Cuban labor 
law which makes it virtually im- 
possible for a company to fire an 
employe. As a result, companies 
which have built up fully staffed 
ad departments find it more eco- 
nomical to continue in the old 
manner. 

The agency business has been 
good. The number of agencies tri- 
pled in the past five years and 
they now handle about 50% of all 
advertising placed in Cuba. Twen- 
ty-one leading agencies are organ- 
ized into an association headed by 
Mariano Guastella of Publicidad | 
Guastella. 

Formerly Guastella-M cC ann- 
Erickson, this agency was the 
largest in Cuba and also one of the 
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largest in Mexico. However, the 
peppery Mr. Guastella and Mc- 
Cann recently parted company, 
one of the factors being McCann’s 
desire to add the Coke business. 
Agency men say Mr. Guastella 
expressed his loyalty to Canada 
Dry, one of his oldest accounts. 


= Publicidad Alvarez Perez now 
claims to be the largest agency in 
Cuba, with annual billings of $1,- 
500,000. It has a staff of 35 and 
handles General Electric, Shell, 
Chrysler-Plymouth and Polar beer. 
Mr. Perez and several of his asso- 
ciates are alumni of Colgate-Palm- 
olive. 

Cuban agencies have been doing 
some notable and sorely-needed 
work in market research and Go- 
doy & Cross, founded by Augus- 
to Godoy in 1945, for example, has 
used motivation research tech- 
niques for its clients. 

Bernard Jennings, formerly 
manager of McCann’s Havana of- 
fice, opened his own agency here 
in 1951. And another American, 
Kenneth D. Campbell, is president 
of Publicidad Inter-Americana. 
Grant Advertising also has a Cub- 
an office. 


s Newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television are the principal 
advertising media. The Cuban 
advertisers’ association provides 
members with a circulation audit 
of the major publications. There 
are 14 leading dailies, with circu- 
lations ranging from 10,000 up to 
90,000 for Prensa Libre. Bohemia, 
a weekly magazine, has a circula- 
tion of 257,000. Two monthlies, 
Romances and Reader’s Digest, 
have circulations of 130,000 and 
116,000, respectively. 

Radio is an important medium. 
There are an estimated 1,000,000 
sets in use serviced by 96 local sta- 
tions and five of these are power- 
ful enough to blanket the entire 
country. Four television channels 
are operating, with two covering 
the country by means of micro- 
wave. 

Compensation is standard, with 
most media granting agencies 15% 
commissions. 


MEXICO 


Ignacio Carral, president of the 
Association of Mexican Advertising 
Agencies, reports, “It is only in 
the past 10 or 15 years that adver- 
tising ‘made in Mexico’ has con- 
solidated its professional tech- 
niques.” 

While great progress has been 
made in standardizing operations, 
the Mexican ad industry still has 
a long way to travel. Advertising 
is relatively undeveloped, held 
back primarily by the poverty of 
the country. 

Mexico, with a population of 
29,000,000, is the second most pop- 
ulous nation in Latin America but 
ranks only seventh in gross out- 


|put. Purchasing power is low and 


is largely concentrated in the sev- 
eral urban centers. Illiteracy is as 


(Continued on Page 76) 


Let a Nebraska Farmer 


creative service, too. 


write or call 


Nebraska Farmer Printing @. 


1420 P Street, Lincoln, Nebr. 


take the strain off 


your printing budget. 


Printing Company esti- 


mate, together with some of our samples, prove that 
you CAN cut costs without sacrificing quality. 
We're equipped to handle every job from folders 
to periodicals with complete offset lithography and 
letterpress equipment, operated by skilled crafts- 
men who are proud of their work. We can give you 
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This is a backbone. 


You can’t run a good advertising agency 
without it. 


It often makes you say an honest “no” 
to a client instead of an easy “yes.” 


It means giving service instead of 
servility. 


Very often, the result is outstanding 
advertising. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Hollywood 
Montreal Toronto Mexico City San Juan London 
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Harrison Holds Reduced 
Commissions Unsound 

To the Editor: Contrary to an 
impression created by a statement 
credited to me in the May 21 issue 
of ADVERTISING AGE, there are very, 
very few agencies that could sur- 
vive on a commission basis of less 
than 15%. 

Smali-budget advertisers desire 
and deserve just as much service 
as large-budget advertisers. They 
demand and get the same creative 
thinking, the same perfection in 
copy and art, the same soundness 
in media purchasing. The small net 
profit shown on accounts of this 
calibre today would make it im- 
possible for an agency to operate 
on lessened commissions without 
cutting corners that would even- 
tually boomerang. 


The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome 


In my estimation, the consent 
decree now gives the agency the 


| prerogative to adjust his commis- 


sion schedule to meet the require- 
ments of each account. I believe 
that the rigid laws of economics 
would be the determining factor as 
to what these percentages would 
be. Fees would be equitable: low 


enough to stave off competition, | 


high enough to show a normal 
profit. Agencies would take into 
consideration the amount of non- 
billable costs that some accounts 
incur, as well as take into consid- 


eration the factor of “gravy” in-| 


come that may result from a 
schedule that includes a_ great 
number of “repeat” ads. 
LESTER HARRISON, 
President, Lester Harrison 
Inc., New York. 


There’s An Easier Way 
To Get Attention... 


THE BEST WAY... 


Sell to men? Sell your customers the 
easy way ... the best way! Reach 
1,200,000 reader-buyers, 92% male. Con. 
centrate in THE SPORTING NEWS. Men 
buy it, like it, read it from the front page 
to the last. And have confidence in it. 
It's almost as old as baseball itself and 
just as lively. 


For complete information 


write .... 


CHARLES C. SPINK G SON, Publishers 


~ 2018 


- PHILADELPH 


Wachington 


¥ 


1A 


on Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
CHICAGO — DETROIT — LOS AN 


YORK 


CLEVELAND 


Calls Customer Best Judge 

(of Admen’s Efforts 

| To the Editor: In the April 30 
|issue of ApvertTisinc AcE, Walter 
O’Meara left himself wide open. As 
a company advertising and public 
relations manager I have tremen- 
dous respect for commercial ar- 
tists and advertising copywriters. 
| However, no commercial artist 
| or copywriter is a competent judge 
|of either commercial art or copy. I 
| know that this opinion will not be 
hailed with enthusiasm by adver- 
tising agency men. 

| Advertising men do not produce 
art for art’s sake, or copy chiefly 
|for literary excellence. Both are 
|produced for their effect on cus- 
|tomers and prospective customers. 

In the final analysis the men 
who make automobiles and air- 
planes are not competent judges of 
their products. The real judges are 
the buyers and users, although 
these buyers and users may not 
be able to make an automobile or 
an airplane. 

In like manner, the only com- 
petent critics of the work of the 
advertising man are the customers 
and prospective customers. The 
most beautiful art and copy ever 
produced is no good unless it first 
attracts the attention of the man 


induces him to take action. 
So the man best qualified to 
judge commercial art and adver- 
|tising copy may often be a man 
who could not himself produce | 
good art or copy. 
When commercial artists and 
|advertising copywriters forget this 
| they are well on the way to being | 
very poor artists and copywriters. | 
RA.pu G. GILLESPIE, 
Advertising & Public Relations | 
Manager, Brooks & Perkins 
Inc., Detroit. 


‘Says Japanese Mirs. Aren't 

Trying to ‘Take Over’ 
| To the Editor: In your May 14 
|article about our agency and the 
work it has done in the Japanese 
optical field, you state: “Riken’s 
rather ambitious plans are to dis- 
place Argus as the leading seller of 
35mm cameras in the U.S.” 

Lest this statement creates an er- 
roneous impression, I would like to 
emphasize that the Japanese man- 
|ufacturers are quite content to 
|achieve for themselves an impor- 
tant place in the U.S. camera 
market; they are not interested 
in displacing or replacing anyone 
in the field. They believe the U.S. 


to whom it is directed and second, 


jmarket is extensive and growing, 
‘and, with their help, will grow 
jeven more. Their entry into the 
'field is competitive and friendly, 
and it is their desire to be accepted 
‘as important suppliers of foreign 
cameras, along with Germany, 
|Sweden, Switzerland and other 
nations, without any attempt to 
“take over” or push others aside. 

This attitude has been contin- 
uously stressed by them to me in 
the five years I have dealt with 
them, and the sincerity of this 
stated objective has been proved 
time and again. Perhaps the lan- 
guage barrier may have, at some 
of their press conferences, left a 
contrary impression, but I know 
their purpose is as I have stated 
above. 

Many thanks for your fine story. 

Nat KAMENY, 
Kameny Associates, New York. 


Agency Has Hour’s TV 
‘Monopoly’ in Philadelphia 

To the Editor: It isn’t often an 
agency finds the opportunity to 
blow its own horn! When such an 
opening presented itself to this 
agency, we took to the pages of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin to let all 
and sundry know about it. 

The headline fairly compels the 
reader to read on (You Can’t 
Watch TV on Sunday 10:30 to 
11:30 p.m.), if only to satisfy a 
natural curiosity. We trust this 


YOU CAN'T WATCH TY ON 
SUNDAY 10:30 TO 11:30 P.M. 


... without seeing a TV 
program on ai/ three 
channels that’s spon- 
sored by this ad agency's 
accounts! 

CHANNEL 3—10:30 to 11 p.m. 
“Confidential File” sponsored 
on alternate Sunda: the 
GENERAL TIRE DEA RS 
CHANNEL 6—11 to 11:30 p.m. 
“Broadway Star Theater” 
sored by HUBERMAN'S 
CHANNEL 10—11:15 to 11:30 p.m. 


“Frank Brookhouser’”’ spon- 
sored by MORT FARR 


DITTMAN & KANE, INC. 
Advertising 
225 South 15th St. 
PEnnypacker 5-1546 


flagrant case of pure “monopoly” 
doesn’t bring us to the attention 
of some government agency. 

Wonder how many other ad 
agencies in the U.S., if any, can 
boast of competing accounts on all 
local tv outlets at one and the 
same time! 

EMANUEL Horwi!vz, 
Dittman & Kane Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Is Steinway-Ayer Oldest 
Client-Agency Relationship? 

To the Editor: Reader Lloyd S. 
Howard’s letter in your May 14 
issue asks what account has been 
with what agency for the longest 
time. 

Here is our candidate. We do not 
make a flat claim that this is the 
oldest client-agency relationship 
because, in a case like this, some- 
one may pop up claiming that he 
was advertising Old Doc Serpent’s 
Apples in the Garden of Eden. 

We at N. W. Ayer & Son have 
been working happily for Steinway 
& Sons without interruption since 
1900, when the company first be- 
gan regular advertising. Three 
years ago John H. Steinway, ad- 
vertising manager of the company, 
wrote an article commenting on the 
results of Steinway advertising 
through the years. Among other 
results, he pointed out that at var- 
ious times Steinway has been of- 
fered more money to permit the 
use of the Steinway name on re- 
frigerators, radio and tv sets and 
other major household appliances 
than the company has spent in all 
its years of advertising. This, it 
seems to us, is one of the finest 
tributes ever paid to advertising 
for its success in bringing the 
Steinway reputation for high qual- 
ity to the attention of the public. 

Actually we have been working 
longer for International Corres- 
pondence Schools than for Stein- 
way, but early in the 1900s there 
was a two-year interruption in 
our relationship with ICS. We be- 
gan working for ICS in 1896. Thus, 
deducting the two-year lapse, we 
have been working for ICS for 58 
years. 

RicHarp P. POWELL, 
Vice-President, Information 
Services, N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia. 

« + 


Eagles Rampant 

To the Editor: Three coins in 
the fountain are as nothing com- 
pared with the play given the 
clinky stuff in the May issue of 
American Laundry Digest. Ludell 
Mfg. Co. pictures a lone dime, Ald 
Inc., a tidy assortment of new and 
old quarters, while A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co. features variety from 
pennies up. 

It’s a small (change) world. 

ALLAN J. COPELAND, 
Allan J. Copeland Advertising, 
Chicago. 


a . * 
Mr. O'Meara, Take Another 
Look at Bartlett 
To the Editor: I enjoy very 
much reading anything Walter 
O’Meara contributes to your excel- 
lent feature section. But in this one 
instance I would recommend that 
he browse a bit in the 12th edition 
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of “Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations,” 
for in his column of May 21, he 
states that the only piece of adver- 
tising copy in Bartlett’s is “Say It 
with Flowers.” 

May I point out two others? No. 
1 is “Obey That Impulse,” sub- 
scription slogan of the old Life 
magazine, originated by Thomas L. 
Masson, who was editor of that 
publication from 1893 to 1922. No. 
2: “The $64,000 Question,” first 
used on the CBS show, “Take It 
Or Leave It,” April 21, 1940. I be- 
lieve that AA stated a while ago 
that Milton Biow coined this 
phrase. 

There may be more, but these 
are two I ran across. At any rate, 
let’s hope that there will be more 
in the future. 

I enjoy AA immensely. . 
lent reading. 

JoHN T. McManus, 

Lester L. Jacobs Inc., Chicago. 

© * . 
Finds Special Diet Helpful 

To the Editor: Egad! Just start- 
ed to peruse the attached ad for 
Staff “special diet” bread. By the 
time I got through that opening 
line I was so pooped I needed some 
bread of high-protein, high-caloric 
content. 

Frankly, it never before oc-| 
curred to me that copywriters had 

eds a on 


Peet Ft — 
After 40 Help Keep Normal 
Vitality Up Longer ¢ 


With The New Mirocie Loaf 


STAFF 


SPECIAL DIET BREAD 


enue 
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Me Niacin. 


cp ee 
ST AFR 22 
a vital hand in manufacturing 
and marketing processes... but 
damned if the authors of this bit 
didn’t. 

Procedure: read the ad (if you 
can, that is). By the time you’re 
through digesting this mess of ver- 
biage you need all the sustenance 
the body can accommodate. 

LAWRENCE Howe, 
Young & Rubicam, Chicago. 


* © * 
What's the Problem? 

To the Editor: When AA’s pro- 
motion becomes as effective as 
The New Yorker’s, and when AA 
becomes as successful as The New 
Yorker, let AA cast the first stone. 
Meanwhile, be advised to eschew 
criticisms of a publication that are 
more designed to ape its choice of 
words than to enlighten readers. 


It would seem to this observer that | 
envy got the best of objectivity 
here, men. Steady. 
D DonaLp A. Dopce, 
New Providence, N. J. 
P.S. It seems pointless to add that | 
I have no business connection with | 
The New Yorker or its promotion, 
but I’ll add it anyway. 

It all seems pointless. Reader | 
Dodge apparently refers to caption 
under cut of New Yorker promo- 
tion (May 14) that indicates AA 
does not believe even The New 
Yorker can eliminate claims and 
adjectives from advertisements. 

7 + > 


Woolf's ‘Hard Sell’ Ideas 
Reproduced in Mexico 

To the Editor: The March issue 
of “Mas Negocios” published by 
The Reader's Digest carried an 
article entitled “Que entiendo Yo 
Por Publicidad Persuasiva,” which | 


originally appeared in the Aug. 15, 
1955, issue of ADVERTISING AGE 
under the title “What Hard Sell 
Means to Me.” 

This article, in its Spanish 
translation, would be of great in- 
terest to our personnel and for 
that reason we should like to pub- 
lish it in the monthly house organ 
“Sistema,” which we put out for 
the personnel of this plant and our 
21 affiliated plants and ware- 
houses. 

Will you be so kind as to grant 
us permission to use this article— 
with the understanding that we 
shall indicate that reproduction 
has been authorized. Of course we 
shall be pleased to send you a copy | 
of the issue carrying the article in 
the event that you permit us to 
use it. 

Burton E. GrossMAN, 

Embotelladora De Tampico, 

S.A., Tampico, Mexico. 


Standard Rate & Data 
Revises Handling of 
Catholic Publications 


Da.ias, May 29—Catholic news- 
papers are getting a new deal from 
Standard Rate & Data Service, the 
annual meeting of the Catholic 
Press Assn. was told. 

The practice has been for 
Standard Rate to list all Catholic 
publications, both weekly news- 
papers and magazines, in its con- 
sumer magazine volume. But the 
weekly newspapers are to be with- 
drawn from that publication and 
| will be listed in the SRDS weekly 
newspaper service, beginning next 
September. 

A new section, titled “Weekly 
Religious Press,” also will appear 


paid basis. 


Msgr. John S. Randall, man- 
aging editor of the Catholic Cour-| 
ier-Journal, Rochester, N. Y., was 
elected president of the CPA. He 
succeeds Charles J. McNeill, gen-| 
eral manager of the George A. 
Pflaum Publishing Co. 


Margarine Upswing Reversed 
by Lower Butter Prices 

For the year ending April 1, 
1956, margarine sales through food 
stores fell off slightly from the 
previous 12 months, although sales 
are up 48% over five years ago, 
according to A.C. Nielsen Co. But- 
ter showed a 4% sales increase in 


the year ending April 1 over the) 


year before, compared to an 8% 
cutback in sales over the five-year 
period. This reversal of the trend 
reflects the lower average con- 


in Standard Rate’s daily newspaper | sumer prices of butter in effect | 
book. Listings here will be on a|throughout the past year, Nielsen 


says. 
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United Wallpaper Proposes 
Merger with Sears, Roebuck 

United Wallpaper, Chicago, is 
‘negotiating with Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. on a plan to merge the com- 
pany with Sears as a subsidiary. 
United directors are expected to 
take action on the plans at a meet- 
ing this month. If approved, 
the plan will be presented to stock- 
holders. 

United Wallpaper has reported a 
net loss in every year since 1951 
and has been looking for merger 
possibilities. 


Carson’s Opens New Store 

Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago department store, has opened 
a new store in the company’s 
|Edens Plaza shopping center in 
| Wilmette, Ill. The new Carson 
store completes a phase of the 
| eoapany’s expansion program on 
| the perimeter of Chicago. 


readers ALL... 


Just about every important hotel executive in the country 


who is now planning 


or operating a motor hotel 


is a subscriber to HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 


Not being infallible, we may miss a few — very few. 


But the big thing to remember is that the big and small 
hotel operators, now operating, planning or building 
motor hotels in conjunction with their hotels, are your 


big new hotel market for all products and services. 


They spent 348 million in 1955 for new hotel and motor 


hotel guest rooms. And are currently spending at an 
annual rate of 600 million. 


You can talk with these men, once a month, in the pages 
of their industry’s textbook, HOTEL MANAGEMENT. 


Reserve your advertising 
space now for July 1956 
HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
— The entire issue 

will be devoted to 
Motor Hotels! 


HOTEL-OWNED MOTOR 


. 


hotel program. 


Owners of Henry Clay Hotel, Ashland, Ky., 
operate this new $350,000 Henry Clay Motor Hotel. 


HOTELS 


The Jack Tar Hotels’ new Jack Tar Hotel in the 
Keys, Marathon, Florida, 


Jamaican Motor Seles, Jacksonvilie, Fla., owned 
by Dinkler Hotels, is part of a $15,000,000 motor 


also 


The $2,000,000 Brown Suburban Hotel in Leale 
ville, Ky., owned by Brown Hotel Company. 


an Ahrens Publication 


71 VANDERBILT AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


201 NO, WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


75 EAST 8th STREET, 


633 S. WESTMORELAND AVE., 


111 SUTTER STREET, SAN 


ATLANTA 5, GEORGIA 


LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
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- 000 TO SERVE 


a 


Pas. on high speed roll fed rotary presses is ALL PHONES 
<3 forms, etc. Phone or write today for AURORA 


the answer to your need for lower print- CHICAGO 
” : d money saving prices on quality printing. 


Dy ONE IMPRESSION 
Hl GH THE STRATHMORE CO. AURORA, ILL. 


Mexico 
(Continued from Page 72) 
high as 50%. 

Grant Advertising was the first 
American agency to operate in 
| Mexico, opening an office in 1935, 
followed by D’Arcy Advertising 
(and Coca-Cola) in 1942. In addi- 
tion, J. Walter Thompson Co., 
Young & Rubicam, McCann- 
Erickson, Foote, Cone & Belding 
'and Robert Otto & Co. now have 
|offices in Mexico, and all have 
|the recent to—and shared in— 
the recent expansion of the econ- 
‘omy. 
= The advertising agency associa- 
| tion was founded in 1949 and now 
| has 21 members who are bound to 
jobeerve certain ethical standards. 
Mr. Carral, who manages Otto’s 
office, says: there are another 22 
agencies operating in Mexico City 
and other metropolitan centers. 

The largest agency in Mexico 
|is generally conceded to be Noble 
| Advertising, run by Ed Noble. Its 


Number 1 city in West Michigan’s 
fabulous “Billion dollar” market— 
PLUS—Number 1 newspaper: The 


industries. 


hundred different manufacturers en- 
gaged in over three hundred different 


IN THE 
GRAND RAPIDS 


PRESS YOU CAN 
COVER WESTERN 
MICHIGAN WITH 


COLOR 


R.O.P. COLOR DAILY 


Superior 7-4680; Brice. McQuillen, 785 Market St., 


Grand Rapids Press—EQUALS— 
Number 1 in sales position for your 
products. 


WHY? Grand Rapids is the largest 
city in Western Michigan and is the 
hub for the vast sales opportunities 
in this prosperous area. The trading 
area is free of overlapping influences 
and well balanced between manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing. In 
Grand Rapids alone there are over six 


The market can be sold thoroughly and 
economically with a single newspaper 
—The Grand Rapids Press—a news- 
paper that offers you metropolitan 
coverage in more than nine out of ten 
homes, with a circulation of 112,331*— 
62,840 more than any other west 
Michigan daily. 

For this reason Grand Rapids is a num- 
ber one test market in the experience of 
countless national advertisers. 


WEST MICHIGAN’S LARGEST MARKET 
CAN BE YOURS WITH YOUR CAMPAIGN IN 


The Grand Rapids Press 


*ABC PUBLISHERS STATEMENT 9-30-55 


“he bat @piMichigan’ 


BOOTH 


THE BAY CITY TIMES THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 
THE SAGINAW NEWS — JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT 


San Francisco 3, Sutter 1-3401; 


EXOSPAPERS 


THE FLINT JOURNAL THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
THE ANN ARBOR NEWS THE MUSKEGON CHRONICLE 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 110 £. 42nd St., New. York 17, Oxford 7-1280; Sheldon B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicugo |}, 
William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bidg., 


Detroit 26, Woodward 1-0972 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


top account is Procter & Gamble 
and it bills an estimated $2,500,- 
000. Some 10 agencies are believed 
to bill more than $500,000. 


® Various agencies, including 
Grant and McCann-Erickson, 
have pieces of the Colgate-Palm- 
olive business, but the soap com- 
pany, probably the No. 1 adver- 
tiser in the country, continues to 
place portions of its advertising 
direct. 

Dillon-Cousins, an agency with 
an office in New York, employs 
30 persons in its Mexico City 
operation, handling Home Prod- 
ucts International, Lewis-Howe 
(Tums), Max Factor and Allis- 
Chalmers, among other accounts. 

A good deal of Mexican adver- 
tising is still outside the agencies’ 
grasp. In addition to Colgate, 
Sterling Products and the large lo- 
cal breweries deal directly with 
media. They have little difficulty 
in getting commissions. 

There are no accurate figures 
available on total advertising in- 
vestment. Some observers place it 
in the neighborhood of $30,000,000. 
Just about everyone agrees it is 
expanding. 


® Radio is a more important me- 
dium than newspapers. Mexico 
has more than 2,500,000 sets in 
use, serviced by 278 commercial 
stations. Mexico City alone has 36 
frequencies. In the larger agen- 
cies, the broadcast medium ac- 
counts for as much as 60% of total 
billing. 

Mexico has more than 1,500 
newspapers and 2,500 magazines 
but circulations are, in most cases, 
very small. The country’s 160 
dailies reach only 1,300,000 in 
total. Media lists generally include 
only 42 newspapers and 15 maga- 
zines. 

Future prospects are considered 
fairly bright. Mr. Carral says: 
“The Mexican industrialists are 
coming to believe in advertising, 
and day by day, new industries, 
100% Mexican or tied in with for- 
eign capital, are appointing agen- 
cies to fight for and conquer new 
markets. Advertising is becoming 
a barometer for the Mexican econ- 
omy. A country which produces 
more, consumes more and adver- 
tises more; in Mexico we are pro- 
ducing more, consuming more and 
advertising more every day.” 


URUGUAY 


Advertising volume in Uruguay 
is believed to be in excess of $3,- 
000,000. An account billing $20,- 
000 is considered well worth while 
to an agency. 

The largest advertisers are 
nearly all U.S. and British com- 
panies, although some Uruguayan 
companies—textile producers, 
breweries and soft drink bottlers 
—have budgets well over $35,000 
a year. In addition, the top de- 
partment stores are consistent ad- 
vertisers. 

The advertising scene is marked 
by conditions typical of many La- 
tin American countries: agencies 
act as space brokers, numerous 
advertisers deal directly with me- 
dia, agency rebating is common 
and radio time rates are subject 
to over-the-counter and under- 
the-table haggling. 


® Newspapers and radio are the 
principal media. With a popula- 
tion of 2,353,000, Uruguay has 30 
newspapers. Montevideo alone, a 
city of 800,000, has 10 dailies. Cir- 
culations are not audited, but one 
paper, El Diario, claims a circu- 
lation of 150,000. 

Uruguay has 36 radio stations, 
18 of them in Montevideo, and 
listenership is high. In some parts 
of the country, radio serves as the 
only source of entertainment and 
news. A recent survey showed 
94% radio set ownership in the 
most populated cities, towns and 
areas. 

Commercial television service is 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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| AOE: ONES—are the things that fascinate John C. 
Spurr. Director of Research for McGraw-Hill, Jack delves after 
data as many men collect coins, guppies, stamps, books or other 
assorted memorabilia. 

As the director of 25 full-time employees and several hundred 
field researchers, Jack’s only interest in the outcome of his studies 
is that they must be unbiased and useful. Other men may want 
their surveys to prove or disprove a pet point; Jack Spurr and his 
associates are interested only in assembling, analyzing and inter- 
preting data. Last year they completed 244 such studies—almost 
one per working day. 

In 1955, jobs broke down into these categories: editorial research; 
studies on advertising effectiveness; new publication research; mag- 
azine preference studies; circulation research and marketing surveys. 

The McGraw-Hill Census of Manufacturing was initiated by 
Research. The vastness of the work can be estimated when one 
realizes that all U. S. plants employing more than 20 people are 
covered by name, address, products, and type of industry. This 


Marketing 
; Marketing 
| Facts 


information is used to help McGraw-Hill publications and outside 
companies study their markets. 

Jack Spurr is not only unusual in his blunt honesty and pene- 
trating ability, he is equally astonishing in his providential manner 
of strewing facts and methods among all who will partake. Where 
other researchers may guard their methods, he is happy to discuss 
his with anyone. 

From the variety of studies done, Jack Spurr can make some sage 
comments about many different fields and problems. Reflecting on 
his 25 years with McGraw-Hill, he concludes: “There has been a 
tremendous increase in the desire for marketing facts. People want 
better information to make better decisions. Those in the past were 
good decisions. We want to help make future decisions even better.” 

A deep belief in the value of imparting correct information is 
typical of McGraw-Hill people, from the newest researcher to the 
senior editor and staff man. That’s one of many reasons why every 
McGraw-Hill publication provides a superior vehicle for your ad- 
vertising to business and industry. 


McGraw-Hill 


PUBLISHING COMPANY * 


INCORPORATED 


(}) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.¥. @) 


More than a million men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill business publications 
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EVER GETS A SHARE HERE! 


3 


YONE 
< 


j 
pw 


That's the way it is in South Bend, Indiana, too. 
263 employers share 96,000 workers. The biggest 
employer, Bendix Aviation, hires only 122% of 
the total South Bend payroll. There's a healthy 
division of manufacturing and non-manufacturin 

rsonnel—46% are in the former category; 54 
in the latter. Even when certain types of business 
fluctuate, South Bend family incomes stay near 
the top in the Nation. Write for free market data 
book. 


& 


Soulh Bend 
_Cribune een 


Franklin D. Schurz — Editor and Publisher 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. + NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Kling Enterprises, North 
American Film Merge 

Kling Film Enterprises Inc. and 
North American Film Corp. have 
merged and formed a new corpora- 
tion, Kling California Inc. Edgar 


|partners of North American, are 
president and exec vp of Kling 
California, respectively. 
Eirinberg, president of Kling En- 
terprises, is chairman of the board 
of the new company. 


|}commitments of North American 
and Kling Enterprises for the pro- 
|duction of tv commercial spots 
and industrial films at the Kling 
/lot in Hollywood. 


Cleveland Art Directors Elect 
Hugo DeZinno, Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, has been elected president 
| of the Cleveland Art Directors 
|Club. Other new officers include 
| Verne Dahlke, Advance Art Stu- 
dios, vp; Seth Fagerstrom, F&S&R, 
secretary, and Mario’ DiSantis, 
Creative Art Inc., treasurer. 


|B. Yuhl and Robert W. Larsen, | 


Robert | 


Kling California will combine! 
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Want to sell home-owners? 


Readers living in 


Anyone with anything to sell gives a high rating to 
home-owners—and in New York and the suburbs, home-owners 
rate The News high! In fact, The News reaches more readers 

‘ living in owned homes than do all other morning papers 
combined! And more than all evening papers combined! It also 
has more readers living in rented homes. The News audience 


Mirror 


of 4,780,000 comprises more readers in families with $10,000 
and up incomes, more college educated, more owners of homes, 
cars, stocks and bonds. Whatever you sell, The News should 

be your medium! 

If you’d like to learn the facts about the New York market, 
you'll want to see the authoritative survey by W. R. Simmons & 
Associates Research, Inc. Costing us more than $150,000—it’s 
one of the best sales guides ever made! Ask your advertising 
agency or any New York News office to show you 


“Profile of the Millions” 


THE [4 NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper... with more than 
twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America . . . 
220 East 42nd St., New York City... Tribune Tower, Chicago... 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco. ..3460 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 


BO wc caenes 
Herald Tribune . 
Journal American . 
Pewee ees 
World Telegram & Sun 460,000 


Source: “Profile of the Millions” 
Copyright 1955 by News Syndicate Co., Inc. 
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owned homes 
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1,610,000 
- - 610,000 
. - 430,000 
. - - 350,000 
. - 520,000 
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JAMES H. COBB, director of advertis- 
ing of American Airlines, New 
York, since 1954, has been elected 
an assistant vp. Also promoted to 
assistant vps are J. D. Hungerford, 
director of schedules and tariffs, 
and William G. Whitney, director 
of planning. 


Sheatfer, Maytag 
Get Navy Citations 


WASHINGTON, May 29—As an in- 
dication of its appreciation of the 
CBS-TV show, “Navy Log,” the 
Department of the Navy has 
pinned its Distinguished Public 
Service Award on the program’s 
two sponsors. 

Presentation of the award, the 
highest the Navy issues to civilians, 
| was made to Walter A. Sheaffer II, 
president of the Sheaffer Pen Co., 
Fort Madison, Ia., and Fred L 
Maytag II, president of the Maytag 
Co., Newton, Ia., by Navy Secre- 
tary Charles S. Thomas at a cere- 
mony attended by Navy, Marine 
Corps and CBS officials. 

Citations awarded each sponsor 
acknowledge “outstanding contri- 
bution” to the Navy in the field of 
|public information, education, re- 
cruiting and morale. 


= “Motivated by his genuine in- 
terest in the Navy,” each citation 
declares, “he undertook the spon- 
sorship of a network television 
program of Navy stories. As a co- 
sponsor of ‘Navy Log,’ he has 
been instrumental in bringing to 
the American public wholesome 
television entertainment reflecting 
honor, bravery and love of coun- 
try, as exemplified by Naval per- 
sonnel. 

“The excellent and widespread 
public acceptance of the ‘Navy 
Log’ program has resulted in a 
highly favorable atmosphere for 
Navy public relations and recruit- 
ing.” 


Container's ‘Great Ideas’ 
Series Is Six Years Old 

Container Corp. of America’s 
“Great Ideas of Western Man” 
series celebrates its sixth birth- 
day this month. The series provides 
quotations from the writings or 
sayings of famous thinkers, illus- 
trated with modern art. The May- 
June page quotes Thomas Jeffer- 
son on the protection of liberty: 
“It behooves every man who 
values liberty of conscience for 
himself, to resist invasions of it 
in the case of others.” 

This year’s schedule includes 13 
new ads. The 1956 series is being 
published in full color in Modern 
Packaging, Newsweek, The New 
Yorker, Packaging Parade, Pur- 
chasing and Time. Three trade 
magazines carry it in b&w. This 
schedule is in addition to Contain- 
er’s regular trade and consumer 
product advertising. N. W. Ayer & 
Son, Chicago, is the agency. 


Indiana Glass to Swink 
Indiana Glass Co., Dunkirk, Ind., 
manufacturer of Indiana glass- 
ware, has appointed Howard 
Swink Advertising Agency, Mar- 


|ion, O., to handle its advertising 


and sales promotion. Poorman, 
Butler & Associates, Muncie, Ind., 
formerly handled the account. 
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The Bulletin goes home... delivers more copies 


to more people every seven days in 


Greater Philadelphia than any other newspaper 


Practically all buying in Greater Philadelphia begins at home with the entire family in 
on the decision. And the family newspaper is The Evening* and Sunday** Bulletin. 


The Bulletin packs selling power throughout a market noted for its buying power. 
Philadelphians like The Bulletin. They buy it, read it, trust it and respond to the 
advertising in it. The Bulletin is Philadelphia’s home newspaper. 


* Largest evening newspaper in America **R.O.P. editorial and advertising color 
ADVERTISING OFFICES: Philadelphia, 30th and Market Streets + New York, 342 Madison Avenue 


Chicago, 520 N. Michigan Avenue * REPRESENTATIVES: Sawyer Ferguson Walker Company in Detroit 
Atlanta + Los Angeles * San Francisco 
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Uruguay |plentiful. The industry, like the 


country, is experiencing “growing 
pains” and there are many relics 
from the past. 


(Continued from Page 76) 
Corporation Publicitaria Nacional 
expected to begin next year. 

Market data are hard come by 
in Uruguay. Another drawback is 
a shortage of trained advertising 
personnel. 


|@ Alberto Blanco-Uribe, director 
of ARS Publicidad, Caracas, and 
|president of Venezuela’s advertis- 
Newspaper _ publishers grant| ing agency association, reports 


“os ; .|that total ad expenditures in- 
commissions of 20% and maintain Pp : “ 
standards of recognition for ad-|CTe@sed from $13,200,000 in 1954 


vertising agencies. One of these|t® $14,650,000 in 1955. He esti- 


standards is that an agency have|™ates that agencies placed $11,- 
“at least five regular clients.” 250,000 of the 1955 total. 


they find themselves so immersed 
in the demands of a too fast grow- 
ing market that, in spite of them- 
too rapid expansion.” For exam-/|selves, they haven’t the time for 
ple, agencies are handicapped by planning campaigns with the 
a dearth of trained personnel. Al-| agency. Some of them, besides, are 
so, very little market research has|reluctant to disclose sales figures 
been done here. and other information to agency 
But the agency man says the! executives.” 

biggest and “most sensitive’ prob- Mr. Blanco-Uribe adds that very 
lem remains client attitudes. “In few companies maintain consistent 
general,” he says, “the Venezuelan advertising programs and many 
industrialist and the business man important companies have no ad 
are advertising-conscious. Bui ' departments at all. 


Discussing the problems facing 
the industry, Mr. Blanco-Uribe| 
says some of them stem from “a 
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| ARS is one of the largest agen- 
|cies in Venezuela. Grant Advertis- 
|ing and McCann-Erickson have of- 
fices here. McCann’s global client, 
Esso, is the principal marketer of 
Venezuelan oil. Publica Publicidad 
claims to be one of the three 
largest agencies in the country. 
|Founded in 1953 by Firmo Pes- 
quera Rengel and Guillermo de 
los Llanes, Publica now has a staff 
of 67 and more than 80 accounts. 

It helps in Venezuela to have 
connections with the government. 


In radio, conditions are chaotic. 
There are no standards and sta- 
tions frequently offer discounts 
directly to advertisers, even 
though they may be clients of 
agencies. 


® The association of advertising 
agencies, founded in 1947, is work- 
ing toward improvement of these 
conditions. It now has 18 agency 
members who subscribe to a code 
of ethics. 

Very few agencies in Uruguay 
are free from connections with 
media. One reason is that regular 
agency operation does not provide 
enough income, so agencies act as 
space brokers to supplement the 
revenue derived from client oper- 
ations. 


® The largest agency in Uruguay 
—and one with close connections 
with some of the leading media— 
is Capurro & Co., which was 
founded in 1909. It claims a bill- 
ing of $1,000,000. Raul Capurro, 
president of the agency, studied 
marketing at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

J. J. Nery, a former Argentine 
adman, opened an agency in Mon- 
tevideo in 1949. He claims that 
his agency, Publicitaria Uruguaya, 
works along American lines. One 
of his complaints is that American 
advertisers select their Uruguay- 
an agencies without first making 
a survey of the agency field here. 


VENEZUELA 


Venezuela, as nearly everyone 
knows by now, has an oil-powered 
economy. The country’s fantastic 
oil resources, still largely unde- 
veloped, have produced an over- 
night prosperity and the highest 
cost of living in Latin America. 
Per capita income in 1955 was 
$800, compared to $225 for neigh- 
boring Colombia. 

U. S. products and U. S. invest- 
ment have been pouring into the 
country at an ever-increasing rate. 
More than 300 American compa- 
nies have invested $3 billion here. 

Unfortunately, information on 
the advertising industry is not 


SMOKE SIGNALS from 


CHIEF OSHKOSH 


7 ony tHe \ Mo 7 
/OSHKOSH }sxy 
WISCONSIN 
DAILY 
NORTHWESTERN 


COVERS THE 
“HEAP BIG” 
_ OSHKOSH 
‘\ MARKET  / 
. 2% ee. 


Ps as 


— 


RETAIL SALES 
$61,387,000 


SOURCE — 1954 U.S. CENSUS 
OF BUSINESS 
Represented by 


Johnson, Kent, Gavin & Sinding; Inc. 
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Corporation Publicitaria Nacional 
—better known as CORPA—is be- 
lieved to have such connections. 
An affiliate of Colman Prentis & 
Varley, London, CORPA has an 
imposing list of blue-chip clients, | 
employs more than 150 persons! 
and claims billing of $6,000,000. 
Grant reports that its Caracas 
office has expanded with the gen- 


eral prosperity. Among its ac- 
counts in Venezuela are: Electric | 
Autolite, which began production 
of batteries here in May; Ameri- | 


can International Underwriters: 


General Tire; General Motors; and|a former J. Walter Thompson Co.|King Farouk in 1952, “has dras- least double in the next five years. 


General Electric. 

Grant men point out that radio) 
and tv are more important in 
Venezuela than print media, a 
reflection of an illiteracy rate of 
almost 50%. Outdoor is also a 
leading medium. 


Middle East 


EGYPT 
A. J. Maggiar, director of Al 


Chark Advertising Co., Cairo, is}new regime, which overthrew 
/man. He reports, “If you want to tically changed” conditions. Egypt 
understand the Egyptian advertis-| has embarked on a long-term pro- | 
ing situation, it must be remem-!| gram of industrialization, educa-| 
bered that for centuries Egypt re-| tion and extension of social and 
mained in a state of lethargy and | economic benefits. Elementary ed- 
ignorance, barely subsisting onj|ucation is now compulsory and! 


her agriculture. While millions| free, with 5,000 schools currently | 


starved on a diet of dry bread and/| under construction. |of $300,000. Trans-World Airlines 


onions, riches, comfort and educa-| Against this background, Mr. 
tion were enjoyed only by the) | Maggiar sees an expanding future 
privileged few.” ‘for advertising in this country of 

Today, adds Mr. Madgiar, the | 22,000,000 people. He predicts that 


subscription or newsstand outlets. . 


a«P customer 


It takes WoMAN’s Day to sell the great A&P shoppers market. No other magazine can do it. Even when you buy LIFE, 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and McCALL’s together you still miss 60.4% of the audience you reach with WomaN’s Day. 

What explains this unique lack of duplication? WoMan’s Day has a unique circulation method. It uses none of the regular 
. none of the usual channels of distribution. As a result, it attracts a substantially 


fresh audience from that of other magazines. 


Woman’s Day circulation is 100% single-copy voluntary sales. It is sold only in A&P stores to A&P customers. Customers 
who are out shopping—prime prospects caught in a buying frame of mind. They’re people with large families and the money 
to provide for them. They need more of all kinds of goods from bananas to baby carriages, from toothbrushes to television 
sets. If you want to sell them your brand—you can do it without waste and duplication—only with Woman’s Day. 


woman’s day 


have made increased use of out- 


81 


the volume of advertising will at 


® Total Egyptian advertising in 
1955 is estimated at $4,500,000, 
with foreign companies account- 
ing for more than half of this 
amount. Lever is the No. 1 adver- 
tiser, with an annual expenditure 


spends some $100,000 in Egypt. 
Newspapers garner the bulk of 
this advertising and about 80% of 
the expenditures fiow through 
five main publishing groups. Total 
circulation of daily papers is only 
410,000, a reflection of the 30% 
literacy rate. Recently, advertisers 


door posters. 

The advertising business runs 
in a highly unorganized fashion. 
There is no trade organization to 
set standards, most agencies are 
owned by—or represent—publish- 
ers and a great number of adver- 
tisers do not use agencies at all. 

The so called independent agen- 
cies—which have no connections 
with media—handle less than a 
third of the advertising done in 
the country. 


® Al Chark claims to be the “larg- 
est independent agency” in Egypt. 
It now has a staff of 32 and fol- 
lows closely the American agency 


Spots 
Available 


Covering the Entire 
Shreveport Market 
on the 


TENNESSEE §& 
ERNIE FORD ff 
SHOW 


ata \ ey 
NEW TIME i 
12:30 to 1 P.M., Mon. thru Fri. | 


Tennessee Ernie Ford is a big 
2 to 1 favorite in the rich 


Shreveport Market where more 
than one and a quarter million 
people own 200,000 TV sets. 
Ask your Petry Man about our 
package deal that gives you 
twice the viewers at one low 


a) 


cost. 
MAXIMUM POWER 


KTBS 


CHANNEL 


SHREVEPORT 
LOUISIANA 


E. NEWTON WRAY, President & Gen. Mor. 


NBC and ABC 


Represented by 
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scheme of organization. 
Another leading agency is So- 
ciete Egyptienne de Publicite, also 


headed by a former J. Walter! 


Thompson man, Nickitas M. 
Grispos. This agency (which han- 
dles Coca-Cola, Dunlop, Monsan- 
to and International Harvester 
among others) has branch offices 
in Beirut and Damascus and plans 
to extend this network to all 
Middle East capitals by the end 
of 1956. 


IRAN 
I. Finzi, head of the Teheran 


agency bearing his name, sent 
ApvertTisinc AcE the following 
pithy report. 


“Advertising is on the move in 
Iran. 

“Last year, the daily press dou- 
bled their rates. Periodicals dou- 
bled and trebled rates. At the 
same time, front pages of dailies 


and covers of weeklies were 
opened to advertisers—in b&w 
and color. 


“Both linage and expenditures 
increased. 

“Cinema is changing from slides 
to films and rates are doubling. 

“Since March, 1956, radio ad- 
vertising times were increased 
400%. 


s “The problem is now the fol- 
lowing: General sales and adver- 
tising budgets have not increased 
in proportion to advertising rates, 
although commodity prices are 
also increasing. The business out- 
look in the beginning of the Per- 
sian year, i335 (March 21, 1956), 
is not yet particularly optimistic. 

“Unless some sudden change 
towards prosperity and a boom 
happens, media will have to re- 
assess their rates or advertisers 
will have to choose one medium 
at a time.” 


ISRAEL 


A young country with an ex- 
panding population (it has dou- 
bled to 1,750,000 in the past eight 


years), Israel concentrates on 
basic economic development. 
Thanks largely to the Jaffa 


orange, it is the only country in 
the Middle East with a favorable 
balance of trade with Britain. It 
has high hopes also of boosting 
its exports to the United States 
and Canada. 


The advertising industry dates | 
from the creation of the Israeli | 


state in 1948. There are currently 
some 600 advertisers, most of 
them using agencies. 


s However, the government, 
which has a strong socialistic in- 
fluence, is one of the country’s 
largest advertisers and it places 
its business directly with media. 
It conducts year-round safety, 
fire-prevention and learn-Hebrew 
drives, plus other public interest 
campaigns. 

Israel has about 60 advertising 
agencies but the vast majority are 
little more than one-man shops. 
There are a dozen “large” agen- 
cies, meaning they employ more 
than six persons; the largest has 
15 employes. Almost all Israeli 
agencies farm out their art work. 

Space brokers and agencies are 
organized into the Israel Adver- 
tising Assn. The art studios are 
represented by the Assn. of Com- 
mercial Artists. 


® Magazines and newspapers ab- 
sorb between 70% and 75% of ad 
budgets. Cinema slides represent 
a third important medium. Pub- 
lishers and movie houses grant 
commissions ranging from 20% to 
25%. ' 

The Israeli adman faces an im- 
posing language problem. There 
are 23 daily newspapers, 15 of 
them published in Hebrew and 
the remainder in English, Arabic, 
German, French, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian. 

In addition, there are 250 pub-| 
lications (including 90 weeklies! 


| and 80 monthlies) where the lan- 
| Guage range grows to encompass 
Spanish, Yiddish, Polish, Persian 
and Roumanian. All advertising 
|material is prepared in at least 
three languages—Hebrew, English 
and French or German. 

An advertiser spending $50,000 
is considered a good account. One 
of the leading advertisers is 
American-Israel Paper Mills, an 
offshoot of Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Co. It is handled by Simon 
Schmidt & Associates, Tel Aviv. 
Mr. Schmidt represented Israel at 
the recent meeting of internation- 
al agency leaders in New York. 


LEBANON 


Lebanon, with a population of 
1,500,000 (divided almost equally 
between Christians and Moslems), 
is a key country of the Middle 
East because of its importance as 
a trading center. Imports and cur- 
rencies of all nations are traded 
freely and the capital city of 
Beirut is a cosmopolitan metropo- 
lis sometimes called “the Paris of 
the Middle East.” 

Lebanon’s oil-rich neighbors. 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Iran, bank 
in Beirut, making it one of the 
money market centers of the 
world. 


® Lebanese advertising has devel- 


Wandschneider 
EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS—Advertising 


Hourez 


Smit 
men from neighboring European 


countries talk things over at the International Advertising Assn. 

convention in New York. Pictured here are Hans Oscar Adolf 

Wandschneider, managing director and owner of Nationale Pub- 

liciteits Onderneming, The Hague; Fernand Hourez, managing di- 

rector of Bodden & Dechy, Brussels, founder of the Brussels Adver- 

tising Club, and Joost Smit, managing director and owner of Smit’s 
Advertising Agency, Amsterdam. 


because of the importance of Tur- 
key—from an advertising stand- 
point, it does not rank high—but 


oped greatly during the past 10 
years. Today numerous American 
branded products are promoted, 
including Tide, Philco, Aspro, Lux 
and Coca-Cola. Advertising volume 
is about $1,600,000 per year. 

Nearly all advertising is for im- 
ported products. Lebanon has lit-| 
tle industry of its own. 

The press is the principal ad 


of publications, thanks to a 95% 
literacy rate. Numerous religious 
and political sects maintain pub-| 
lications. 


lications, 40 of them are dailies, 
22 are weeklies and 16 are month- 
lies. Al-Hayat, an Arabic daily 
circulating throughout the Middle 
East, claims the largest circulation | 
—12,500. 


® The cinema is also an important 
medium. Movies are popular in 
Lebanon and many advertisers | 
use one and two-minute film! 
strips and slides, presented in 
English or French, with Arabic 
| subtitles. 
Few standards have been estab- 
jlished for the advertising busi- 
jmess. Large advertisers usually 
place their business direct. Media, 
generally, don’t grant commis- 
sions but they will allow agencies 
reduced rates provided they guar- 
antee to buy a minimum amount 
of space over the year. Advertisers 
commonly distrust agencies. 
Lebanon has about 35 agencies | 
but most of them are the space 
broker type. Dekora Publicity, 
formed by Nasri Rizcallah in 1946, 
claims to be the biggest in the 
Middle East. It has a staff of 40 
and handles such clients as Ze- 
nith, Agfa, Camay, Bayer and 
four airlines—Pan-American, Air 
France, KLM and Sabena. 


® Five other leading agencies are 
Pharaon, Syco, Snip, Saab and 
Beyhum. Pharaon, founded in 
1931, is the oldest agency in Leba- 
non. Beyhum holds the streetcar 
advertising franchise. 

Mr. Rizcallah says a number of 
attempts have been made to form 
an association of agencies “but 
they were all unsuccessful since 
every agency head wanted the 
presidency for himself. None man- 
aged to be impartial enough to 
vote for the best-qualified candi- 
date.” 


TURKEY 


By Kemal Isin 
Modern Advertising Agency 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Apvertisinc AcE is publishing 
this full account by Mr. Isin not! 


This small country has 78 pub-| 


because his frankly partisan re- 
port highlights the conditions fac- 
ing advertising in many countries 
|today. Needless to say, the opin- 
|ions expressed in this article are 
those of Mr. Isin and not of Ap- 
VERTISING AGE. 

Kemal Isin was born in Istanbul 
jin 1918. He graduated from the 
|Faculty of Political Sciences in 


medium and there are a multitude| Ankara in 1942 and from 1943 to 


1949 he served as an inspector in 
|Turkey’s ministry of finance. In 
|1950, he joined Faal Advertising 
Agency but resigned shortly after- 
|/wards as a result of a disagree- 
ment with the owner. He founded 
his own agency in 1950. 


1. The Status of Advertising 


In no field is production enough 


to meet demand; therefore the) 


producer or the manufacturer is 


being able to sell. In fact for the 
time being selling is no problem 
at all. 

Under these circumstances the 
importance of advertising has not 
been properly grasped and appre- 
ciated, the gen- 
eral feeling be- 
ing that money 
spent on adver- 
tising is wasted. 
The number of 
advertisers is 
very limited. 

Company 
advertising de- 
partments are 
practically non- 
existent. It is en- 
couraging, however, to note that 
advertisers are gradually beginning 
to give preference to dealing 
through advertising agencies. 


Kemal Isin 


2. Advertising Media 

Main types, number and rank- 
ing in advertising volume are as 
follows in the order indicated: 
Newspapers (50), Magazines (15), 
Radio (3), Posters (5 Outdoor En- 
terprises), Cinema (750). 

The commission system used for 
compensating agencies is as fol- 
lows: Newspapers and magazines 
pay a commission of 25%. In in- 
stances where the work has to be 
handled through the “concession- 
aire” group, who act as “space 
brokers,” the commission payable 
by media is split up between the 
space brokers and the advertising 
agency in a ratio which is decided 
upon, or rather dictated by, the 
space brokers. Thus, if the space 
brokers are friendly disposed to- 
wards the particular advertising 
agency handling the advertising, 
they may grant him as much as 
50% of the commission payable by 


not faced with the risk of not} 


the media. If the contrary is the 
case, they may refuse to pay any- 
thing at all. 

Outdoor advertising, radio and 
cinema are not under the control 
of the “concessionaire” 
Therefore the agencies can obtain 
commissions ranging from 25% to 
50% from outdoor enterprises. As 
far as advertising on the State 
Radio Network and in the cinema 
(which are subject to state cen- 
sorship) are concerned, no com- 
mission is payable, but the agency 
may receive service charges from 
their clients. 

There are no standards for rec- 
ognizing and accrediting adver- 
tising agencies. Any individual or 
firm established in compliance 
‘with the requirements of the 
/Turkish Commercial Code, and 
who can produce bank references, 
can act as an advertising agent or 
agency but he can expect no com- 


bul and which are controlled by 
the “concessionaire” group. It will 
| therefore be quite obvious that an 
|independent advertising agency 
must operate against tremendous 


odds, since very few advertisers, | 


if any, would, or could, ignore 


the more attractive terms and! 


conditions to be offered to him by 
the “concessionaire” group. 


3. The Status of the Agency 

Business 

The total number of advertis- 
|}ing agencies operating in Turkey 
lis limited to six: 

A. Mancilik: This is a private 
company having five share-hold- 
ers. It is the “concessionaire” 
group which at the same time acts 
as “Space Broker’”’. 

B. Faal Agency: This is a pri- 
vate firm owned by one individu- 
al. Its main occupation is to handle 
advertising in daily papers. 

C. Grafika Advertising Agency: 
This is a private company having 
two shareholders. Acquired the 
status of an advertising agency 
about two to three years ago and 
is particularly well-known as a 
producer of window displays. 

The last named two agencies 
form part of the “concessionaire” 
group and among the above three 
there exists an intimate collabora- 
tion similar in nature to a trust. 
Faal and Grafika enjoy privileges 
from the “space brokers.” 

D. Moran Advertising Agency: 
This agency was founded and fi- 
nanced by the Yapi ve Kredi Ban- 
kasi and its associate companies. 
The major share-holder is Mr. 
Kazin Taskent, Turkey’s No. 1 
business man and banker. They 
particularly specialize in the han- 
dling of outdoor advertising. 

E. Teknik Reklam: This is a pri- 
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vate firm owned by one individu- 
al. Its main occupation jis silk- 
screen advertising. 

F. Modern Advertising Agency: 
This is also a private firm owned 
and operated by two individuals. 
Its main occupation is the han- 
dling of advertising in daily pa- 
pers. 

The last named three agencies, 
i.e, Moran, Teknik and Modern, 
do not enjoy the same friendly 
attitude or professional assistance 
from the “concessionaire” group 
as Faal and Grafika. However, 


group. | 


mission from the five leading) 
daily papers that appear in Istan-| 


Moran, who has the backing of an 
|important bank, has from time to 
|time been granted a degree of 
freedom by the “concessionaire” 
group. Teknik can only operate 
through the “space brokers” 
whereas Modern has to operate 
through the “space brokers” only 
in conjunction with advertise- 
ments in daily papers that appear 
in Istanbul, but it enjoys freedom 
vis a vis all other papers and 
| Magazines. 

As far as size is concerned, none 
|of the above named six agencies 
could be qualified as a medium 
size organization based on West- 
jern standards, and they generally 
operate with an exceedingly lim- 
jited staff. The biggest of them 
}can hardly count twenty members 
on their payroll. In fact it is quite 
common practice for the account 
|executives themselves to write out 
copy, do the art work, attend to 
bookkeeping, buy space or time 
|and generally take care of every- 
|thing connected with the adver- 
tising business. 

In general, advertising agencies 
have to be content with media 
commissions as their compensa- 
tion. Service charges vary from 0 
to 15% for different clients which 
is the result of cut-throat compe- 
tition among agencies. The con- 
cept of service fees has not yet 
been established in this country. 

Range of functions: Planning 
and creation of advertising, inser- 
tion, checking and billing. 


4. Agency Associations 

There is unfortunately no ad- 
vertising association in Turkey. 
Why? The reason for this may 
|be found in the following brief 
|history of Turkish Advertising. 
| Advertising was first intro- 
duced into Turkey some forty 
years ago by a Mr. Hofer, who is 
believed to be an immigrant from 
Egypt. He started his advertising 
career by buying space in local 
|papers at a remarkably cheap 
price and by selling it to his cli- 
‘ents at the highest price he could 
obtain after haggling in typical 
oriental style. This advertising 
business, later joined by Messrs. 
Huli and Samanon, soon devel- 
oped into a lucrative enterprise, 
and quite naturally attracted the 
attention of some people who, 
much to Hofer’s distress, proved 
bold enough to claim a share in 
the profits of the firm without 
actually taking any part in its ac- 
tivities. In order to stop all such 
claims, Hofer deemed it ex- 
pedient to go into partnership with 
one of the most influential men 
of his time, Yunus Nadi, the 
|}owner of the newspaper Cumhu- 
riyet and a member of parliament. 
However, this partnership was of 
relatively short duration. In the 
face of loud criticism from those 
who could derive no benefit from 
the arrangement, Yunus Nadi 
gave up the partnership, following 
which Kemal Salih, the director 
of Cumhurivet, entered into part- 
nership with Hofer. 


s This firm, which until this date, 
has been holding the various Is- 
|tanbul papers under its control as 
| “concessionaire” and has, under 
| the name of Ilancilik, been acting 
|as a “Space Broker”, has been the 
major obstacle preventing the 
|normal development of the adver- 
|tising profession in this country. 
| On the other hand, it would be 
true to say that the passive atti- 
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tude of the five leading daily pa- 
pers in Istanbul, in submitting 
themselves to the “concessionaire” 
group with the usual oriental 
spirit, rather than declaring their 
independence—which they could 
easily do under present conditions 
—is at least equally responsible 
for hindering the development of 
advertising. 

Advertising is, after all, a com- 
mercial enterprise, but journalism 
is, in addition, also a public insti- 
tution and as such enjoys far more 
esteem than any other commercial 
enterprise. Therefore it would be 
difficult to reconcile with our 
modern concept of civilization the 
attitude of a newspaper which is, 
at times, motivated purely by its 
own financial interests and at 
other times, by public interest. 


® The method of operation of the 
“concessionaire” mechanism set 
up by Ilancilik is as follows: 

It entered into an agreement 
with five leading daily papers in 
Istanbul on a basis of minimum 
guaranteed space, but left free 
all other papers both in Istanbul 
and in other parts of the country, 
as well as all magazines. In this 
manner it has succeeded in main- 
taining a position whereby it can 


legally refute any allegations of) 


“concession” which is forbidden 


by law. However, that is not the 
advertising | 


whole story. Any 
agency that wishes to have an 
advertisement inserted in one of 
the five papers referred to above, 
through Ilancilik, is compelled by 
the latter also to pass through 


llancilik all his advertisements in} 


the remaining Istanbul papers. It 
is in this manner that in practice 
an arrangement of ‘“concession- 
aires” is allowed to operate freely 
in the country, and any independ- 
ent advertising agency finds it 
physically impossible to defy the 
setup. 


5. Major Current Problems 

A. Relations with advertisers or 
media: The firm of Ilancilik, who 
operate as “space brokers,” resort 
to every possible means whereby 
they can hold in their monopolis- 
tic grasp the big advertisers in the 
country. For instance, they extend 
credit facilities to their clients 
which they should not; they pay 
their clients part of the commis- 
sion collected from media which 
should normally be paid to the 
agencies. These practices have 
naturally adverse effects on the 
general development of advertis- 
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Explanation: ~~ . 
TULSA, No. 2 Market 
Plus 
MUSKOGEE, No. 3 Market 
Equals 
OKLAHOMA'S BIGGEST 
MARKET! 
and only 


KTV xX 


has complete facilities to serve 
BOTH Tulsa and Muskogee. 
* STUDIOS IN BOTH CITIES 

* 316,000 WATTS 

* BILLION DOLLAR MARKET 


Ask Your 
Avery-Knodel 
Representative 


Channel 


L. A. (Bud) BLUST 
Vv. P. and Gen. Mgr. 
BEN HOLMES, Natl. Sales Mgr. 
TULSA BROADCASTING CO. 
Box 9697, Tulsa, Okla. 


ing and in the face of such ane | 
competition it is short of a miracle 
that any agency should find it| 
possible to maintain its independ- 
ence. 

B. Recruitment and training of 
agency people: In a country where 
practically all big advertisers, half 
of the total number of agencies 
(i.e. Tlancilik, Faal, Grafika) and 
five of the leading media (five 
leading daily papers in Istanbul) 
are devout adherents to monopo- 
listic practices, it would be a 
dream—not to say ridiculous—to 
talk of a free advertising business | 
and of the recruitment and train- 
ing of agency people. 

C. Government regulations: 
There are no government regula- 
tions pertaining to advertising in 
general or to advertising agencies. 

D. Other problems: There is no 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
the choice of media is principally 
governed by the amount of com- 
mission paid by the media, or by 
the degree of friendly relationship 
existing between the “concession- 
aire” group and the particular 
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KNOWS 


sow DYNAMIC DAVENPORT s*ows' 
O 


‘DAVE 


— that’s why they located new sales dis- 
trict offices serving 16 Iowa and 36 Illinois 
Counties .. . in DAVENPORT! 


FOR THE NINTH CONSECUTIVE 

YEAR— FIRST IN LINEAGE IN 

ALL IOWA AND FIRST IN THE 
QUAD.-CITIES! 


Represented by Jann & Kelley 


CIRCULATING DAVENPORT, IOWA, ROCK 
ISLAND, MOLINE AND EAST MOLINE, !LL. 
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NEW 


More and more well-known advertisers such as 
Black & Decker, Exide, Formica, Kodak—users of 
Trade Mark Service in telephone directories display 
the ‘Yellow Pages’ emblem in their advertising. 
This “Yellow Pages’ emblem is a new visual sales 
help for national advertisers. It tells readers quickly 
where they can find the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of dealers carrying your products. 


‘Yellow Pages’ emblem artwork for use in print and TV advertising is availabje from the 
Trade Mark Service Representative. Cail him at your local Beli telephone business office. 


| it / 


CHING ON FAST... 
" i . 


Pe. 


‘Yellow Pages’ 
yy = os 


‘Yellow Pages’ emblem 
directs prospects to dealers! 


To increase the value of this emblem to you 
and your prospects, we are promoting it in a 
national advertising campaign in leading consumer 


magazines. 

So ...(1) use Trade Mark Service in the 
“Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories; (2) use this 
emblem in your national advertising for a quicker, 
easier link between your prospects and dealers. 
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media. As a vivid example of this 
arbitrary choice of media it can| 
be stated that the United Air-| 
craft's NATO advertisements | 
which have appeared in the Cum-| 
huriyet should have been inserted | 
in Hurriyet, which has a circula-| 
tion over twice that of the former 
paper. 

E. Action by associations or in- 
dividuals or agencies to help ssive! 
these problems: We firmly believe | 
that the root of the evil lies in the 
fact that there are no educated 
people in top positions in the ad-| 
vertising business in this country. 
The situation can therefore be 
remedied if the government steps 
in with appropriate legislations, 
rules and_ regulations, failing! 
which it will be a long time before 
young people, with university 
training, get interested in the ad- 
vertising business, choose it as a 
career, and in the course of years 
raise themselves to top positions, 
from where they can exercise a 
useful influence on the entire ad- 
vertising field. The advent of such 
a happy state of affairs is natur- 
ally dependent on the rise in the 
cultural and education level of 
the country as a whole, which, in 
our opinion, can only be achieved 
in another two or three decades, 
but not sooner. 


® There have so far been one or 
two individual atiempts made to 
break the chains of slavery, but 
the “concessionaire” group have, 
in each case, been successful in 
“buying” such men over and mak- 
ing them join their camp. We can 
say without boasting that at the 
time of writing the undersigned 
is the only individual connected 
with the advertising business who 
has stood fast by his high ideals 
and has shunned many financially 
attractive offers made to him, a 
fact which is duly acknowledged 
by friend and foe. 

“Soyez un peu coulant, Kemal 
Bey” (be a little lenient, Mr. Isin) 
is the password with which the 
writer has been faced all the time 
from the “concessionaire” group, 
to which invariably the same ans- 
wer has been given with the usu- 
al candid smile: 

“In free Turkey, which is a loyal 
member of the free world, we 
want free advertising and freedom 
of competition under equal condi- 
tions.” 


South Africa 


Advertising investment in 
South Africa has increased more 
than 270% in the last six years, 
keeping pace with the country’s 
net national income, which in the 
last 20 years soared from $941,- 
200,000 to $2,079,600,000. 

The first agency was opened 
over 50 years ago and there are 
now 34 with 67 offices accredited 
and recognized by the Newspaper 
Press Union. Six of these compa- 
nies are branches of overseas 
agencies (Grant Advertising and 
J. Walter Thompson Co. are 
American; Intam, Lintas, Hedley 
Byrne and Grenwood are branches 
of United Kingdom agencies). 

All recognized agencies operate 
on the 15% commission basis. The 
rising standard of agency service 
demanded by clients, however, 
has greatly increased agency 
overhead, without necessarily in- 
creasing the profit picture. 


® Consumer research is more dif- 
ficult in the Union than in most 
other countries because of the 
vast, sparsely populated area to 
be covered. Also, a complete study 
requires four different surveys: 
one for the 2,907,000 Europeans 
(whites); one for the 1,281,000) 
coloreds (mixed blood), one for'| 
the 421,000 Asiatics; and still an-| 
other for the 9,306,000 natives. 
Each race requires interviewers of 
the same race. 

Advertising expenditures in 
1955 are estimated at $64,512,- 
000 by the Johannesburg office 
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Mrs. Carver 


TWO WAY STREET—At the Washington State International Trade Fair, 
Korean Consul General Young Han Choo shows a can of Darigold 
milk to Mr. and Mrs. Fred Carver of Yakima, who are working in 
the State Department of Agriculture booth. Canned and dried milk 
products are being purchased as a result of the trade between the 
two countries established at the event. During the Trade Fair the 
Korean government authorized Young to spend $1,637 in this 
country as a result of Korean sales at the Trade Fair. 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


This Week in Washington... 


Refrigerator Lock 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
Washington Editor 
WASHINGTON, May 31—Members 
of a House interstate commerce 
subcommittee praised General 


|erators with a special lock mechan- 
ism to reduce the danger that curi- 
ous children will find themselves 
trapped inside. 

But Dr. Marian Faegre, of the 
children’s bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Health Education & Wel- 
fare, and Roy Buchanan, of West- 


of “child safe” refrigerators may 
create a “false sense of security.” 

Since late summer, on orders 
from the subcommittee, the indus- 
try and the National Bureau of 
Standards have teamed up in an 
effort to solve the problem of re- 
frigerator “death traps.” Commit- 
|tee members cited GE and Ad- 
|miral’s initiative when spokesmen 
for the industry and the Bureau of 
Standards reported back that no 
final industrywide agreement can 
be reached until experiments are 


Carver 


Young 


of Grant Advertising. Of this! 
amount, $16,440,0 0 was placed | 
direct. 

Daily newspapers, read by 75” 
of the European population, con- 
stitute the most important medi- 
um. Only one consumer magazine | 
offers well-printed color ads on 
slick paper, comparable with U.S. 
standards of reproduction. Al!) 
other consumer magazines use 
newsprint type paper. 

| 
® In the press, $21,868,000 was 
spent to advertise unbranded 
products, while $18,622,800 was 
spent on branded products. 

Commercial radio has proved a/| 
great success, although South 
Africa has only one commercial 
radio service, Springbok Radio, a} 
national network monopoly. Dur-| 
ing peak listening hours, the au- 
dience is about 10 times greater 
than that of the non-commercial 
stations. Grant estimates that $3,- 
805,700 is spent in radio. 

There is no commercial regional 
radio. However, the commercial 
station from the adjacent Portu-| 
guese East African territory of 
Mozambique beams into the Un- 
ion. 

There is no television and no| 
immediate prospect of it. 

Film and slide advertising in| 
movies is the most important me-| 
dium after the press and radio. | 
About 35% of the European popu- | 
lation attends the cinema at least} 
once a week, and among teenagers | 
this figure climbs to about 60%. 


| 


® Outdoor posters do exist but the 
number falls far short of demand. | 
In certain centers, local councils | 
levy a tax on each piece of out-| 
door point-of-purchase display,| 
and advertising groups are fight- 
ing the threat that this tax will 
spread to larger centers. 

Premium promotions are ren- 
dered virtually impossible by the 
Trade Coupons Act and similar | 
government regulations. 

Sound trucks and film trucks 
are widely used for covering the 
illiterate rural Africans. These) 
trucks or vans, laden with sam-| 
ples, travel through the native 
townships, blaring forth music 
and commercials. At night they 
often present a free movie show, 
well-larded with advertising films. 


® There is a steady expansion in 
the non-white buying population, 
and this will undoubtedly contin- 
ue, possibly at an accelerated rate, 


ets, toilet soap, etc. completed which will indicate how 
The 10 leading advertisers in| a child behaves when he finds 

South Africa, based on press and| himself trapped in a sealed, dark 

radio expenditures, are Lever Place. 

Bros., United Tobacco, Rembrandt! Dr. Faegre said preliminary tests 

Companies, Sterling Products, J.|Show some small children make no 

C. Eno, Colgate-Palmolive, Gen-| effort to escape, and some exert 


Electric and Admiral this week for | 
|promoting new household refrig-| 


inghouse, warned that promotion | 


according to Grant Advertising. 
Of the 9,000,000 natives in the 
Union, only about 2,000,000 of 
them are at present purchasers of | 
everyday consumer products such 


as toothpaste, cold drinks, cigar- 


at 


eral Motors, Shell Oil, Reckitt &| 
Colman and Hill & Murray. Their 
expenditures range from $820,000 | 
for Lever to $322,000 for Hill &| 
Murray. 

Agencies jealously guard their 
billings figures, but the following 
are reported to be the seven 
leaders (in order of volume): 

African Amalgamated Adver- 
tising Contractors; P. N. Barrett 
Co.; J. Walter Thompson Co.; 
Lindsay Smithers; Van Ziji & Van 
Ziji, Grant, and Central Adver- 
tising. 


‘Popular Mechanics’ Boosts 
Three, Adds Three to Statf 
Popular Mechanics, Chicago, has 
mamed Frederick J. Maxted Jr. 
eastern advertising manager, H. 
Fairchild Doty western advertis- 
ing manager and Milton H. Hall 
Jr. Detroit manager. Mr. Maxted 
has been a salesman on the pub- 


|lication’s eastern staff since 1945. 


Mr. Doty, with the company since 
1945, has been manager of the 
Detroit office since 1947. Mr. Hall 
has been manager of the Cleve- 
land office since 1948. 

Popular Mechanics also has ap- 
pointed Alex Blanchet, formerly 
with Living for Young Homemak- 
ers, and Bevan Fountain, previ- 
ously with Ottaway newspapers, 
to its eastern sales staff. Gordon 
Coleman, previously with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been 
named to the Cleveland sales staff 
to represent Latin American edi- 
tions—Mecanica Popular. 


Vintners Builds Wine Tanker 
United Vintners Inc. plans con- 
struction of a $6,000,000 wine tank- 
er, the first of its kind to be built 
in the U. S. The tanker will be 
constructed at the Bethlehem 
Shipyards at San Francisco, with 
completion scheduled for May 15, 


| 1957. The new tanker, to be called 


the Angelo Petri in honor of the 
chairman of the board of United 
Vintners, will be capable of car- 
rying 2,500,000 gallons of wine to 
storage and bottling facilities in 
New York City and Gulf Coast 
ports. 


Swift Sponsors ‘House Party’ 
Swift & Co., Chicago, will spon- 

sor a quarter-hour of “House Par- 

ty” weekly on CBS Radio and 


CBS-TV, beginning June 6. Mc-| 


Cann-Erickson, is the 


agency. 
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only feeble pressure. She said the 
children’s bureau will arrange ex- 
periments this summer in an effort 


to learn more about the child psy-| 


| chology involved. 

| When Rep. Martin Dies (D., 
Tex.) suggested the GE and Ad- 
miral devices are better than noth- 
ing and should be used until some- 
thing better comes along, Mr. 
Buchanan explained that his com- 
| pany is concerned about any pub- 
licity that might encourage experi- 
|mentation by children. Noting that 
there are 60,000,000 refrigerators 
in use that have no safety devices, 
he said refrigerator deaths would 
treble if only one child in 1,000,000 
were encouraged to experiment. 
“The best thing to do,” he said, “is 
| to continue emphasizing the dan- 
ger.” 


| Serious Secretary: Publisher- 
| broadcaster Fred Seaton, who has 


| just been named Secretary of the) 


| Interior, has always taken politics 
seriously. At 23, he was selected as 
chairman of the Kansas Young 
Republicans in 1932. In 1936 he 
was secretary to GOP candidate 
Alf Landon, and in pre-convention 
1948 he was in the Stassen camp. 
His only experience in public of- 
fice was in 1952, when he com- 
pleted 11 months of the unexpired 
term of the late Sen. Kenneth 
Wherry (R., Neb.). He labored in 
the Eisenhower organization dur- 
ing the 1952 campaign and subse- 
quently was Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for legislative and public 
affairs until he shifted to the White 
House staff in February, 1955. 

With his brother, he publishes 
daily and weekly newspapers in 
Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Colorado, runs three 
radio stations and a tv station and 
| publishes the magazine “Western 
| Farm Life.” He takes his publish- 
|ing as seriously as he takes poli- 
| tics. His activities in the industry 
| involved active participation in in- 
dustry organizations, including 
past presidency of the Inland Daily 
Press. 


a . 

More Passengers Fly: Under 
pressure from House judiciary 
|anti-monopoly subcommittee, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has agreed 
to consider whether existing air 
fares can be lowered. 

Meanwhile the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has just pub- 
| lished a comparison showing that 


Still Called Peril 


jairlines already are taking the 
lion’s share of passenger traffic 
away from railroads. 

From 9.338 billion passenger 
revenue miles as recently as 1950, 
total rail Pullman traffic dwindled 
to 6.441 billion in 1955. Meanwhile 
airlines, which had only 41.8% of 
the combined rail-air first class 
|traffic in 1950, nearly doubled 
their volume. By 1955, airlines 
'flew 12.489 billion passenger rev- 
|enue miles, accounting for 66% of 
|the combined rail-air first class 
travel. 
| While airlines took over domi- 
|nation of first class travel, they 
also developed coach travel to the 
point where it also has cut into the 
railroads’ revenues. From zero in 

1949, air coach traffic reached 
6.716 billion passenger revenue 
| miles in 1955. Alone, it outstripped 
| total rail movement of Pullman 
| Passengers. Moreover, air coach 
now equals 27.9% of total rail 
coach (aside from commutation 
passengers) and continues to in- 
crease, at a time when rail coach 
traffic has been declining. 

+ * . 

Hypo for FTC Monitoring? Fed- 
| eral Trade Commission’s executive 
secretary, Alex Akerman, displayed 
little enthusiasm when Sen. Warren 
|Magnuson (D., Wash.) suggested 
| that FTC might like to have some 
more money to step up its policing 
|of radio and tv “bait advertising.” 

As chairman of the appropria- 
| tions subcommittee handling FTC 
funds, the senator exclaimed, “I 
am sure every American viewer 
and consumer, and the radio and 
tv interests themselves, would like 
|to have this cleaned up.” 
| To this display of generosity, 
| Mr. Akerman politely replied FTC 
| feels it is doing about as much as 
| it should in this field. More might 
be accomplished, he said, if every 
| radio and tv script were examined. 
But there comes a point where 
FTC must weigh one problem 
|against another. 

Inevitably, the senator had the 
\last say. His subcommittee in- 
|creased FTC’s budget by $150,000 
_and issued a report explaining it 
|'understood that “increased effort 
|will be exerted in the field of 
| monitoring radio and television 
advertising.” 


| 


Blair Names Rose, Kitchen 

John Blair & Co., New York, 
radio station representative, has 
appointed Joe Rose business man- 
ager. Mr. Rose formerly was with 
Touche, Niven, Bailey & Smart, 
accounting company. Blair also has 
named Ernest W. Kitchen an ac- 
count executive in its Boston of- 
fice. He formerly was with WHDH, 
Boston. At the same time, Bruce G. 
Pattyson, manager of the Boston 
office, was named to handle spot 
television sales for Blair TV, affili- 
ated tv station representative. 


K&E Opens Mexico Office 

Kenyon & Eckhardt opened an 
office in Mexico City June 1—its 
first office outside of the U.S. and 
Canada. Formation of K&E’s inter- 
|national division, reported in AA 
| Feb. 27, will be announced on 
Tuesday. Robert Cole, formerly ad 
director of Olin Mathieson and 
president of Grant Advertising’s 
Brazilian agency, will be director 
of international operations. 


Marsteller, Rickard Names 2 

Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & 
Reed, Chicago, has appointed 
Larry Roth and John Timon to its 
staff. Mr. Roth formerly was with 
Aubrey, Finlay, Marley & Hodg- 
son and Andrews Agency. Mr. 
Timon, a member of the contact- 
copy staff, previously was with 
Buchen Co. 
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bn _ That headline aptly _ TV GUIDE’s suce 
with the magazine-reading, television-viewing abe 
Coincidentally, it expresses TV GUIDE’s growing — 
‘reputation among advertisers. — 


| TV GUIDE’s advertising gross de 3958 wes $2,000,000. — 
Pe _ Current advertising volumes on ee 
70% ahead of one year ago. 4 ns 


tn the light of this, one million a year — 
may be a conservative expectation. — 


— 


: America's Television Magazine... 
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ET’S don’t beat around the bush. 

The ghost is walking again. We’ve 
spent nearly three years putting out 
fires—planted rumors that FARM AND 
RANCH wasn’t here to stay. 

That’s why I’m talking frankly with 
you now: we want your business and 
your goodwill and we don’t want you 
to have any questions about how we’re 
doing. 

FarM AND RANCH is financially solid 
—in spite of some linage decreases in 
the first half of 1956. 
RANCH is now owned lock, stock and 


FARM AND 


barrel—on a 50-50 basis—by Justin 
Potter and me. There is no outside 
indebtedness. Mr. Potter, who joined 
the group which bought Farm anp 
RANCH with me in 1953, knows FARM 
AND Rancu thoroughly. 

Mr. Potter is one of the South’s most 
astute and successful businessmen — 
worth over twenty million dollars. His 
ardent support, his ideas and his ability 
to get things done mean a still brighter 
and quicker future for FARM AND 
RANCH. 

Less than three years ago FARM AND 
RANCH was absentee-owned. Today’s 


Straight Talk 


by ge a 


Open Letter to Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 


Farm AND Rancu is the product of 


experienced, successful, on-the-spot 
owner-management .. . . management 
which has produced great gains in 
reader acceptance, reader traffic and 
reader response —readership un- 
equalled in the past by Farm aAnpD 
Rancu and unequalled in the present 
by any competitor. And current circu- 
lation production unequalled by any 


Southern magazine any time. 


Justin Potter puts it this way: “I 
have increased my investment in FaRM 
AND Rancu because I believe in its 
management, its accomplishments, its 
editorial policy and its future. We are 
determined to make the advertising 
acceptance match the high reader ac- 
ceptance of our 1,303,000 subscriber 
families .... to publish the most mod- 
ern, useful and successful farm maga- 


zine in the nation.” 


We've got the money. We've got the 
market and the coverage. We've got 
the know-how. We've got the reader- 
ship. We've got the magazine to give 
you the best results for your advertis- 


ing in the South. 


FarRM AND RANCH 
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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


Commission System as Aid to Creativity 


Creative Man Is Impressed 


Production Man Spots a New Fold 
Give Windows Half a Chance: Weiss 


How the Commission System of Compensating 


Agencies Acts as a Spur to Creativity 


As his farewell address as retiring chairman of the American Assn. of 
Advertising Agencies, Henry G. Little of Campbell-Ewald Co. chose to 
speak of the commission system of agency compensation. His discussion 
of how this system serves as a spur to creativity and thus is of major 
importance to the advertising business, presents a frank and unusually 
interesting analysis of the system, of particular interest now. The talk 
was made at the 38th annual meeting of the Four A’s, April 28. 


By Henry G. Little 
Chairman of the Board, Campbell-Ewald 
Co., Detroit 

I should like to examine the commis- 
sion system of compensating advertising 
agencies and its effect on creativity. For 
the success of advertising in our economy 
depends, more than anything else, on its 
creative worth. 

* * eo 


Now on the Pacific Ocean en route to 
Japan and India is a display prepared for 
the United States Information Agency by 
our Advertising Council. 

The exhibit shows how we are develop- 
ing a new kind of economy in the United 
States, a “People’s Capitalism.” 

But we do not need to go to Asia to see 
the exhibit. Evidence that the United 
States economy is expanding into a “Peo- 
ple’s Capitalism” is before us and around 
us every day. 

Before World War II, the “middle in- 
come” family in the United States was 
the $1,000 to $1,500 income group. Now 
the “middle income” family is the $4,000 
to $5,000 income group—three times as 
high as the prewar level. 


® The discretionary spending power of 
this middle income family—the amount 
available for optional purchases, over and 
above the bare necessities—is fully five 
times as great as prewar. 

And this is only a beginning. 

In less than ten years, by 1965, all 
Americans have the prospect—to use the 
phrase of Arno Johnson of J. Walter 
Thompson Co.—of living “one-third bet- 
ter” than today! 

**e ¢ 

Whether this rate of growth can con- 
tinue, whether we can achieve these aims 
by 1965, was examined recently by our 
joint committee with the Assn. of Nation- 
al Advertisers, the ANA-Four A’s Com- 
mittee on Understanding Our Economic 
System. 

Many of you saw their presentation 
this morning, “Challenge to America.” 
And you will recall that they came to 
these conclusions: 

“Human wants are not automati- 
cally translated into action. Income 

is not a true index of living stand- 

ards. As people go up the income 

ladder, they will not necessarily eat 
better, dress better, or live in better 
surroundings. 

“This does not happen automati- 
cally. 

“We know that better integrated, 
truly creative marketing can make 

it happen. It is the only way to make 

it happen.” 

se. © 

Our committee with the ANA has gone 
on to document the place of advertising 
in marketing. 

We do not need to turn to advertising 
people, though, to hear the case for ad- 
vertising. 

We can turn, if we wish, to two im- 
partial studies. One is the book, “The 
Economic Effects of Advertising,” by 
Prof. Neil H. Borden of Harvard Univer- 


sity, published in 1942, a classic in its 
field. 

Professor Borden said in his conclu- 
sions: 

“In a static economy there is little 
need of advertising .. . In a dynamic 
economy, however, advertising plays 
a different role. It is an integral part 
of a business system in which entre- 
preneurs are striving constantly to 
find a new product and new product 
differentiations which consumers 
will want.” 


= The other is a forward-looking study, 
“America’s Needs and Resources,” pub- 
lished last year by the Twentieth Century 
Fund and probably the most thorough 
survey yet made of our future potential. 
Here is a quotation from it: 

“In a scarcity economy the con- 
sumer needs no conditioning to make 
him want enough food to keep alive, 
sufficient clothing and shelter to 
keep warm. But in an economy of 
luxury and plenty, the consumer has 
to be persuaded to want. This con- 
stant ‘education’ of consumers to 
desire products never heard of be- 
fore is just as essential to the smooth 
functioning of an economy which is 
geared to turn out a steady flood of 
new and different products as are an 
adequate supply of electric energy 
and plentiful raw materials.” 

Consider the responsibility, then, that 
rests on advertising agencies. 


The advertising agencies of the United 
States create, almost without exception, 
the bulk of the mass messages which are 
designed to educate and stimulate people 
to new standards of better living and 
thus make possible a continued expand- 
ing economy. 

The agency has come into this role, not 
by anyone’s design, but to fill a need. 

Agencies found, early in their develop- 
ment, that they could sell more space— 
much more—if they could convert the 
publisher’s white space into advertising 
influence, which the advertiser wants or 
may be willing to buy. And the publisher, 
on his side, found that he could not do 
this converting himself; he could not pre- 
pare equally successful advertising for 
various competing advertisers. 


a The commission method was long ago 
extended by individual agencies to the 
whole of the advertiser’s appropriation 
by adding percentage charges to the cost 
of materials and services purchased on 
the advertiser’s behalf. 

When we speak of the commission 
method today, we conceive it to mean a 
method under which the agency is re- 
warded in direct proportion to the use 
that is made of its creative work—com- 
pensated on the one hand by media, on 
the space and time used, providing most 
of the agency’s income; compensated by 
the advertiser on the other hand, for ma- 
terials and services purchased, providing 
part of the agency’s income—so that the 


AT FOUR A’S—Left to right are Frederic R. Gamble, Four A’s president; Edwin Ebel, 
vp, General Foods Corp. and chairman, Assn. of National Advertisers; Henry G. Little, 
president, Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, and Paul West, president of the ANA. 


agency receives a percentage of the total 
advertising expenditure. 

The method is based on a situation 
unique in American business, that the 
advertising agency serves both media and 
advertisers, receiving compensation from 
both, and—further—that our service to 
media consists in our serving advertisers 
successfully. 


® Judging by results, the commission 
method has in every way proved its 
worth. 

Agencies are happy with it, since it 
has enabled the United States to develop 
so many of what are some of the most 
skilful and creative advertising agencies 
in the world. 

Media are or should be happy, since 
there has been a steady increase in the 
volume of-advertising. Each year since 
the end of World War II has set new 
records. 

Advertisers should be happy, since 
they are enjoying unprecedented pros- 
perity. In 1953-54, when there were eco- 
nomic doubts, advertisers stepped up 
their advertising efforts, consumers con- 
tinued to buy, and the economy has since 
gone on to reach new highs. 


s Recently, though, we learn from the 
trade press and other sources that some 
advertisers have raised questions about 
the media commission method of com- 
pensating agencies. 

They do so, evidently, in the belief that 
the Department of Justice action against 
AAAA and five media associations, or 
the Four A settlement of the suit, gives 
them such an opportunity. 

Actually neither the anti-trust action 
nor the Four A settlement has anything 
to do with the media commission method 
of compensating agencies. The suit is 
concerned entirely with certain alleged 
collective actions by the associations. In 
the case of AAAA, even these alleged 
collective actions have now been settled 
to the satisfaction of the Department of 
Justice. 

Our consent judgment does not prevent 
AAAA from continuing to advocate the 
advantages of the commission method. 
And, following our settlement, Fred 
Gamble of the Four A’s made clear in 
his public statement that the judgment 
“need have no serious effect on adver- 
tising”—that it did not affect the way 
that individual agencies conduct their 
businesses in relation to media or adver- 
tisers. 


® The questions raised by these adver- 
tisers now are apparently the same ques- 
tions raised some 23 or 24 years ago and 
answered to the satisfaction of leading 
advertisers, media and agencies by the 
Young Study.* We think the answers 
given in the Young Study are still valid 


*The Young Study was a study made at that 
time by James W. Young, then a professor at the 
University of Chicago, of the method of compen- 
sating agencies. It came to the general conclusion 
that the commission system, while not perfect, was 
generally sound and should be continued. 
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today, and we would be sorry at any need 
to go over this ground again. 

The advertising business, operating 
under the media commission method, has 
advanced so far in the last 20 years that 
it seems fully to have justified the con- 
clusion reached by Mr. Young, that the 
media commission method of advertising 
agency compensation, while not perfect, 
is the most practicable one for maintain- 
ing the true and long-run interests of all 
advertisers and all media. 

In any event, media will determine the 
issue now and in the future, as they have 
done in the past. 

Media. will decide individually what 
they wish to do; to whom they will allow 
commission, if any; under what circum- 
stances: how much they will allow; and 
what their rates will be. 


= In return for these commissions, agen- 
cies will continue to render many serv- 
ices to media and the cause of advertis- 
ing. 

Agencies develop new business for me- 
dia, developing new advertisers and help- 
ing them to grow. If agencies did not do 
this for media, who would? Not the ad- 
vertiser, certainly. Most advertisers have 
no great desire to help competitors into 
the world! 

Agencies also reduce mortality among 
advertisers—among the medium’s cus- 
tomers. A number of years ago, before 
most business .paper publishers had 
adopted the commission method, Arcl i- 
tectural Forum made a careful study of 
agency-placed advertising in comparison 
with that placed by advertisers direct. 
They found that agency-placed advertis- 
ing was more consistent, more regular, 
continued longer, grew faster—findings 
that carried great weight among other 
business publications. 


® Agencies also advocate the idea of ad- 
vertising, as best for most businesses. It 
is as Norman Vincent Peale once said 
about religion: “It is not my duty to argue 
for the faith; it is my duty to declare the 
faith!” 

The fact that agencies are the advocate 
of advertising may make some advertis- 
tisers ‘mistrustful. It should not—not so 
long as advertising is so important in 
mass marketing. There are times when 
every successful company can thank its 
stars that the agency is prejudiced in 
favor of advertising; there is many an 
advertising manager, and sales manager, 
who can be grateful that the agency’s 
prejudice is there to support him. And 
this is basic in the agency’s service to 
media. 


® Agencies simplify credit operations for 
media. Also, because they take the finan- 
cial responsibility for payment, they car- 
ry the cost of most credit losses in nation- 
al advertising. 

Several years ago, a Four A study 
showed that our member agencies had 
developed and placed about $15 billion 
worth of advertising in the previous 20 
years. On this voiume, agency credit 
losses were $5,100,000 or 1/30th of 1%. 
Media credit losses were only about 
$250,000—only 1/600th of 1%, as com- 
pared with credit losses around 1/10th of 
1% for all U.S. industries! 

There are other savings, too. Agencies 
reduce media costs for the preparation 
of advertising, and they reduce costs in 
following up advertising materials for 
publishing and broadcasting schedules. If 
it were not for the agency, all of these 
costs—including the credit and collec- 
tion costs—are burdens that media would 
have to bear, and which would be waste- 
fully duplicated and compounded from 
medium to medium. They are costs in 
turn which the advertiser would eventu- 
ally have to pay, if the agency were out 
of the picture. 


es But the agency’s great service to me- 
dia, and to all in advertising, is the agen- 
cy’s dedication to successful creative 


work—to the overruling idea of creating 
advertising that sells. 

Agencies do more than advocate the 
general idea of advertising. They create 
specific advertising for specific advertis- 
ers, which is an essential element in the 
sale of space and time. 

The agency serves and works with all 
media but is neutral among them. It rec- 
ommends whatever media are best likely 
to make the advertising succeed. 

And successful agencies have learned 
to do everything in their power to help 
advertising succeed. Their ideas do not 
spring full-grown. Agency recommenda- 
tions are laid on a groundwork of re- 
search—analyzing the product or service, 
the competition, the market, the poten- 
tial market, the factors of distribution, 
the media available. These ideas are part 
of long-range plans, working toward defi- 
nite goals. They derive from constant ex- 
perimentation in techniques and appeals. 
They draw on the experience of many 
diverse advertisers. And they are pre- 
sented to the client with the unique ad- 
vantage of the agency’s outside, inde- 
pendent, objective viewpoint. 

ok * * 

Agency service revolves, then, around 
ideas—analyzing, planning, creating. It 
envisions a team of specialized and above 
all creative people. 

The advertising media of the United 
States had this need in mind when they 
set about individually, long ago, to ex- 
periment with various ways of compen- 
sating the agency. 

Over many years, by trial and error, 
they found the answer in the commission 
method. 


s For the commission method is a great 
incentive method. 

The incentive for the advertising agen- 
cy is the ability, under the commission 
method, to be paid for the agency’s crea- 
tive work in proportion to the use that is 
made of it. If the results are successful 
for the advertiser, they are also success- 
ful for the agency. 

It attracts a creative type of business 
man and a particularly aggressive type, 
one who is willing to take the risk that 
his agency won’t get paid at all if its 
creative work isn’t used. The agency gets 
paid only if the advertising appears and 
after the agency has collected from the 
advertiser. 


# Also, because the agency is rewarded 
in proportion to the use made of its crea- 
tive work, the agency owner is encour- 
aged to hire the best creative people he 
can find. He is not led to stint on staff, or 
to take too much in profit for himself. 

This means that the finest possible cre- 
ative organization is put behind the serv- 
ice and development of advertising. 

The importance of creativity was 
brought home to me again when I read 
the review in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of Francis Walton’s new book “Mira- 
cle of World War II.” 

Mr. Walton tells how “petty consider- 
ations fell away before the national 
emergency. By May 1942,” he tells us as 
an example, “production experts had cut 
standard boring time of rifles from two 
hours to ten minutes!” 

How was it possible for America to do 
this terrific job? 

Mr. Walton attributes it first and fore- 
most to the creativeness which is inher- 
ent in the free enterprise system of a 
democracy. 


s And just as creativeness—in ingenuity 
and invention—is the basis for our pro- 
duction miracle, so is creativeness in 
mass selling, in advertising, the nub and 
hub of our marketing success. 

The media commission method pro- 
vides a pool of potential dollars—an un- 
limited potential—awaiting only success- 
ful creativity by advertising agencies in 
order to claim them. 

The commission gives the agency the 
incentive to do everything in its power 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


The Creative Man’‘s Corner... 
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we've seen. 


Neainess and Order Give 
a Feeling of Quality 


We are confident the word sensational could have been used to announce 
the new Velvet Ball PEN-cil. But it wasn’t. Instead, the advertiser chose to use 
concrete words to describe accurately the new product he had created. And, as 
far as we are concerned, he created a lot more interest in his ad—and his prod- 


This advertisement, too, has a neatness and order about it that automatically 
transmit a feeling of quality. The instruments advertised do not begin to ap- 
proach Paper-Mate in price (well under 50¢, as against $1.69), yet the tasteful 
design of the ad, the excellent art work and simple typography somehow say 
that an advertiser who has such high standards for his advertising must neces- 
sarily have similar high standards for the products he manufactures. 

We were interested, too, to find the PEN-cil with the regular point offered at 
$3 a dozen, with the super-fine point for $4.20 a dozen, and with the liquid 
graphite for $3.25 a dozen. Or you can get all three styles in a gadget called the 
Trio desk-pack for $1. In our opinion, this not only encourages multiple pur- 
chase, but avoids playing up the possible quality-robbing price of 25¢. 

We're impressed with this ad. We think it one of the best ballpoint pen ads 


AND THE PENCIL 


to develop the growth of the client’s busi- 
ness and hence the growth of the adver- 
tising appropriation. 


® Because the commission method is in 
the control of media, the emphasis is kept 
on creativity. The relationship does not 
degenerate into “horse trading” between 
the advertiser and the agency, at the 
expense of creative quality. 

And because the commission is allowed 
by media to agencies direct, the agency 
is enabled to enjoy an independent status, 
to make recommendations objectively, to 
be the advocate for advertising, to render 
a creative performance that would be 
impossible—as history has shown-—if the 
agency were, in effect, the advertiser’s 
advertising department. 

Now I know that most of you are fa- 
miliar with Gresham’s Law, that “bad 
money drives out good.” The reason that 
bad money drives out good is because 
people keep the good money, pass along 
the bad. Bad money (or cut-rate service) 
does not triumph over good money (or 
full-rate service). Experience is just the 
opposite. Full-rate service wins over cut- 
rate service. The quality of the agency 
service has been the determining factor 


in the agency’s success and in the success 
of the advertiser. 

Experience has shown this time and 
time again. 

Experience has shown that the media 
commission method of compensating ad- 
vertising agencies has worked to the ad- 
vantage of media, advertisers, agencies 
and the economy, in bad times and good, 
depression and prosperity. 


® I believe we should be grateful to the 
far-sighted media people who developed 
it. I believe that each of us owes a debt 
to those “who built the house we live in.” 

I believe, as I know you do, in the fu- 
ture of our economy. 

I believe that mass marketing makes 
mass production possible. 

I believe that advertising is the spark- 
plug of mass marketing. 

I believe that advertising agencies are 
the spark-plug of advertising. 

And I believe the media commission 
method is the spark-plug of the agency’s 
creative contribution. 

* * > 


What price successful advertising? 


What price creativity? 
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Home Economies 
Os 


Have you heard the story of CO-ED, the new magazine for girls in home 


economics classes? 


CO-ED is published by Scholastic Magazines. It was introduced to home 
economics classes in February. Subscriber demand for it was so great that 
the first issue had to be put back on the presses twice. 


What's behind it? 


First, of course, the fact that the home economics field was more than ready for 
a new publishing formula that would include a bright, readable, and practicable 
magazine for students as well as for teachers of home economics. CO-ED and its 
Teacher Edition, Practical Home Economics, met the need. 


Second, was the overwhelmingly enthusiastic welcome which the idea of CO-ED 
received from thousands of home economics teachers who were surveyed on the 
subject. Without exception, teachers endorsed the idea of a magazine for girls, 
with its editorial content integrated and outlined in lesson-plan form in an accom- 
panying Teacher Edition. - 

Third, is the hard-won ability of the Scholastic Magazines organization, gained 
over a period of more than 35 years, to write, edit, and publish magazines which 
captivate the interest of young people in school. The Scholastic Magazines group 
has more than 1,750,000 subscribers. Altogether, this company publishes 11 
different editions and magazines for students and teachers. 


Those are some reasons why CO-ED is the newest glamor girl in magazine society. 


WHY A STUDENT-TEACHER COMBINATION? 


In home economics, as in every other field, advertisers want to reach as many 
ultimate consumers as possible, at the lowest possible cost, in the most effec- 
tive way. When an advertiser finds that magic combination he finds the key 
to more profitable sales. 


CO-ED and its Teacher Edition deliver the combination for the first time in 
the field of home economics. 


Heretofore, advertisers have had to rely upon the teacher to carry the kernel of their 
message to students, who are such important factors in the home-buying equation now, 
and who will be managing families of their own in a few short years. The home eco- 
nomics teacher has a keen sense of homemaking values, and she knows how to com- 
municate what she knows to her students. But like all teachers, she is very busy. She 
needs help, particularly if she is to do the advertiser’s job too. 


Now, with CO-ED and the Practical Home Economics Edition of 
CO-ED, we make the teacher's work infinitely easier. We also make 
it certain, beyond the shadow of any reasonable doubt, that the 
advertiser’s message will go directly to that girl in class, with the 
help and guidance of the teacher. 


Remember this: The home economics student subscribes to and receives CO-ED as a 
separate magazine, in class. She reads it in class, experiments from it in class. Then 
she takes it home. At the same time, the teacher receives a copy of CO-ED bound into 
her Teacher Edition. In the Teacher Edition she gets comprehensive articles about her 


()=- 


job as a teacher. In the same issue she gets a lesson plan and study guide to help her | 
classroom use of CO-ED with her students. 


SOME PERTINENT FACTS AND FIGURES 


CO-ED’s debut in the high school market was so successful that a new 
circulation base and new advertising rates have been established effec- 
tive with the September, 1956, issue. In just one month, paid circula- 
tion shot up to more than 175,000. New rates are based on a monthly 
net paid circulation of 200,000. 


Rates for the Practical Home Economics Edition of CO-ED have been revised also on 
the basis of increased circulation. The PHE Edition of CO-ED is getting the benefit of 
CO-ED’s great popularity. Effective in September, rates are based on a monthly net - 
paid circulation of 25,000, a substantial increase over spring issues. 


CO-ED and its Teacher Edition are published eight times during the school year — 
four times each semester. Publication months are September, October, November, 
December, February, March, April, May. CO-ED sells at a subscription price of 50 
cents per semester, $1.00 per year. 


The editorial content of CO-ED is patterned after the homemak- 
ing curriculum and includes the following areas: social relationships 
and manners; personality development; family living; good groom- 
ing; clothing care, selection, restyling; food preparation and serving ; 
health and nutrition; parties and entertainment; consumer buying; 
home decoration and equipment; child care; careers and part-time 
jobs; club memberships and activities, leisure-time activities. 


The editorial content of the Teacher Edition covers all areas of professional interest 
to the home economics teacher, related to and integrated with the editorial content 


of CO-ED. 


Advertisers using space in CO-ED for students and in the same issue of the Teacher 
Edition for teachers get a 10 per cent discount on card rates. Many advertisers do just 
this, to tell their consumer story directly to the students, and their professional 
story directly to the teachers. Thus the deepest penetration of the valuable home eco- 
nomics market can be achieved at a minimum cost. You need leave nothing to 


chance. 


For the complete story on this unique publishing package, 
call or write us. We'll be happy to answer any questions 
and to supply the information you need. CO-ED and its 
Teacher Edition are published by Scholastic Magazines. 


FLETCHER UDALL 
1221 HEARST BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


33 WEST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
OXFORD 5-1720 


75 EAST WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
DEARBORN 2-7575 
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A New Trick with the Accordion Fold 


By Kenneth B. Butler 


(Mr. Butler is head of the Wayside 
Press and of Kenneth B. Butler & 
Associates, Mendota, IIl.) 


Some of the new horizons in format de- 
sign through folding tricks continue to 
intrigue me. This is especially true of a 
single sheet direct-mail piece put out by 
Radio Advertising Bureau Inc. which has 
just crossed my desk. 

It is 8%x11” trim, printed in light 
blue and black on about 80-lb. cover 
stock and appears to be an ordinary four- 
page folder. The surprise comes when you 
open it. An extra accordion fold has been 
incorporated in the center of the inside 
as you open it up. This reveals an extra 
two-page vertical panel just a half page 
in width in lieu of a body section of the 
mailing piece. 

The extra fold looks a little like an in- 
sert, but of course it isn’t. In addition, 
there is something of a pop-up to the de- 
sign, because of the stiffness of the cover 
stock employed. 


® Radio Advertising (460 Park Ave., 
New York 22) has printed an over-all 
blue tint block behind the entire panel, 
overprinting the message in black. In ad- 
dition they have cleverly carried a sim- 
ilar panel on the inside front cover, back 
of the insert, and also on the correspond- 


On the Merchandising Front... 


ing half page of the inside back cover. In 
all, then, four striking vertical panels are 
created on which to feature questions and 
answers by four radio authorities. 

In production there had to be three 
blind scoring rules, of course, to facilitate 
the folding of the rather stiff cover stock. 
Otherwise, no production problems that I 
can see. 

Unfolded, the trimmed printed sheet is 
11x25%”. Thus an extra 8%x1l1 center 
section is created, which, when accordion 
folded, ends up with a center pop-up that 
is 4%x11” in size. 


® In addition to the intriguing format, 
this design incorporates a center body 
section without resort to separate print- 
ing, folding, gathering, or stitching. 
Could be done with ordinary offset stock 
or 70-lb. enamel, I should say, if less 
stiffness were not insisted upon. 

With an extra accordion fold inside and 
a sheet 34” wide it would be possible to 
create an additional two pages inside this 
self-cover mailing piece. 

For different purposes the whole mail- 
ing piece could be oriented horizontally, 
giving horizontal panels inside the covers. 

One thing I liked about the design is 
that the accordion fold does not dangle 
and fall apart. (Remember all the cartoon 
take-offs on the late lamented Flair mag- 
azine?) 


Give Windows Half a Chance 


By E. B. Weiss 

It was some six or seven years ago that 
I first stuck out this well-nicked neck to 
remark that the window was on the way 
out as a major promotional medium. 
(That observation added a few really 
deep nicks as well as 
cricks to this colum- 
nist’s connecting links 
between head and 
body!) 

The march of events 
has tended to tone 
down the _ vociferous 
defenders of the win- 
dow display. Indeed, 
anyone who gets up 
these days to comment 
on the decline of the window as a selling 
factor (and this is happening now with 
some regularity) is apt to draw nothing 
more violent by way of reaction than a 
fairly polite yawn. 

Perhaps, therefore, following my fairly 
well-known yen for reversing the field, 
this might be the opportune moment to 
point out that, while the window display 
may be dying, it is by no means dead. And 
to point out, too, that it can still be made 
to carry a part of the retailer’s selling bur- 
den (although a diminishing share) if it is 
given only half a chance to do so. 


E. B. Weiss 


® However, the retail store window is be- 
ing done in even more devastatingly than 
the shopping habits of the public call for. 
And this is especially true of most of our 
mass outlets—with the possible exception 
of a small group of department stores. 
The food super, for example, looks 
(quite properly) upon the entire store in- 
terior as its “window display.” But since 
most food super interiors look as much 
alike as Ike and Mike, the store interior as 
seen from outside does precious little sell- 
ing for this outlet. Now it so happens that 
the food super is becoming acutely aware 


that it tends to lack anything remotely re- 
sembling a store personality, and this ten- 
dency toward sameness is added to by the 
similarity in most food super advertising, 
with its depressing lists of price itemiza- 
tion. Why not use the store window of the 
food super to achieve some small degree 
of individuality? 

Am I suggesting a Lord & Taylor win- 
dow program for the food super? No. But 
I very definitely am suggesting that the 
food super window can be dressed up— 
inexpensively—in a way that will give a 
store an individual character. 


® I might also add, since I’m talking about 
food super windows, that even the obvious 
decline in the importance of the window 
hardly justifies the horrible, the absolute- 
ly depressing appearance of so many food 
super windows and particularly those of 
some of the large food chains. I’ve seen 
cats dozing in these windows—exactly as 
I did when, as a youngster, I shopped in 
the little neighborhood grocery in the 
Bronx. I’ve seen windows that were dirty 
if not filthy. I’ve seen boxes scattered 
helter-skelter in these windows—includ- 
ing broken boxes—and awful price post- 
ers. In general, the food super window has 
dropped to a low estate—and it is an odd 
contrast to see magnificent food super in- 
teriors and ramshackle windows. 

The drug chain has accelerated the de- 
parture of its window as a selling unit. 
This started with the mass merchandise 
display, which originally may have sold a 
concept of a store with a lot of inventory 
besides drugs at presumed low prices, but 
which quickly failed even to sell that con- 
cept because it broke all sorts of records 
for being unseen! Then its decline was 
still further accelerated by hiding the mass 
displays of merchandise with window 
stickers, most of them garish and cheap- 
ening. 

Of course, at least some of the drug 
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ACCORDION FOLD AS CENTER BACKBONE—Sketch showing how a simple accordion fold 
created two additional half-size vertical center pages in a self-cover mailing piece 
prepared by Radio Advertising Bureau. This idea lends itself to variations. 


chains were more interested in window 
rental income from their suppliers than in 
the sales-producing power of these win- 
dows. And, today, the mass-display type 
of drug-chain window rates just about nil 
in selling power. The number of shoppers 
who truly shop these drug-chain windows 
is insignificant. They are among the most 
unnoticed windows in retaildom! And 
where the drug outlet has gone self-serv- 
ice—which, of course, is the great trend 
in this field—its windows are taking off in 
very much the same direction as the food 
super’s! 


8 The variety chains rate along with the 
drug chains for windows that are not given 
half a chance—not a quarter of a chance 
—to do any selling. More variety chain 
windows are passed by shoppers with un- 
seeing eyes than can be said of any other 
mass outlet windows in this nation! 

The variety chain window concept start- 
ed out as a very smart idea. It was intend- 
ed to prove that—at 5 and 10¢—a store 
could offer the shopper an amazing variety 
of merchandise. But that objective van- 
ished decades ago. However, the variety 
chains—with only an occasional excep- 
tion, one of which is Newberry’s new win- 
dow program—have stubbornly stuck with 
their trademarked type of mass window 
displays. 

The store windows of the great mail- 
order chains rate way, way down the list 
in selling effectiveness. I would say that 
their catalogs are at least 30 years ahead 
of their windows in the application of 
modern selling techniques—and that could 
be an understatement. The windows of 
these outlets are (with only a few excep- 
tions) dull, deadly, colorless, unexciting. 


Even in the department store field, pro- 
bably no more than 100 department stores 
— if that many—any longer have window 
displays that stop and sell traffic. Indeed, 
many department stores are spending lit- 
tle, if any, more today for window display 
than they did several decades back—and 
it is hardly necessary to point out that 
window display costs have gone up like 
everything else. 

I would not want any of these observa- 
tions to be construed as a change of heart 
on my part concerning the future of the 
window display. It’s on the decline. But it 
still has an audience of millions every day. 
And it can therefore still sell merchan- 
dise, still help create and sell a store 
personality. 

But right now our mass retailers—and 
they move the major part of most adver- 
tised brands—have windows that are ei- 
ther totally negative in selling power or 
which actually unsell. They were heading 
in this direction even before shopping hab- 
its had begun to change; indeed, they were 
at least partially responsible for condition- 
ing the public to the habit of not looking at 
store windows! Now that the public is so 
much inclined to pass by store windows 
without a glance, the window policies of 
most mass outlets really encourage this 
attitude. 

Maybe it’s high time some manufactur- 
ers re-evaluated what they are getting for 
what they pay in mass-outlet windows. 
I’m very much of the opinion that, with 
only certain exceptions, manufacturers 
don’t get back even a decent return on the 
cost of display materials supplied; as for 
any return on the window rentals they 
pay, I think an electronic calculator would 
stutter trying to figure that one out! 


Just Looking... 


When I read that Dr. Ernest Dichter 
says men’s clothing must be “glamor- 
ized and sexualized,” my first reaction 
is that of any normal guy in a gray 
flannel suit. 

So I have.a good laugh; but then I 
begin to wonder. 

What does the respected doctor mean 
by that? How, for instance, would you 
go about glamorizing and sexualizing 
a 44-stout Harris tweed? 


® “A gray cloak of anonymity covers 
contemporary men’s fashions,” Dr. 
Dichter says, in perhaps the most pro- 
vocative scientific pronouncement of 
the season. “This must be ripped aside 
if wool manufacturers are to benefit 
from the great psychological unchain- 
ing that is stirring among today’s male 
population.” 

But with all this mixing of meta- 


By Walter O’Meara 


phors, does Dr. Dichter tell us wool 
manufacturers how to rip aside the 
gray (is this a playback?) cloak of 
anonymity? 

If he can tell us, why doesn’t he? If 
he can’t, why does he waste time talk- 
ing about it? What good is an idea if 
you can’t make it work? What are we 
paying him for, anyhow? 

And another thing, where does Dr. 
Dichter get his dope? How did he find 
out that Joe Doaks wants glamorized 
and sexualized clothes? Is that what 
Joe told him? 

You begin to wonder: Is this really 
a product of research—depth or other- 
wise—or is it just something that the 
good doctor thought up to put in his 
speech? 

And, incidentally, why does s-e-x al- 
ways have to muscle in on this motiva- 
tional act? 
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WE’VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES 
TO GET YOU 
OFF THE HOOK 


If you are hung-up over Merchandising 
at the Point-of-Sale — we would like to 
get you back on firm footing with solid, 
down-to-earth help. 


First of all, we are specialists. For more 
than half a century, Chicago Show has 
devoted its talents to one phase of 
advertising: Producing merchandising 
programs that sell hard at the 
point-of-sale. We like to think of 
ourselves as a “House of Ideas,” 
converting sound sales ideas into 
dynamic merchandising programs 
designed to increase traffic at the retail 
level —yet tied in closely with your 
overall promotion scheme. 

Our nation-wide staff of experts want 
to sink their hooks into your point-of-sale 
problems. We can follow through on 
every detail—from idea conception to 
job completion—for a single display, ora 
year-round display program. How about 
talking your problems over with us today. 
We'll show you how to get action 
where it counts—at the cash register. 


Send for your Free IDEA FILE and illustrated 
brochure... full of point-of-sale ideas that click. 
Address Chicago Show Printing Company, 

2640 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 


Merchandising at the POINT-OF-SALE 


® Lithographed displays for indoor and outdoor use * Animated Displays 

* Cloth and Kanvet Fiber Banners and Pennants ¢ Mystik® Self-Stik Displeys 
® Mystik® Can and Bottie Holders * Mystik” Self-Stik Labels 

® Econo Truck Signs * Booklets and Folders 
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Looking at Radio and Television ... 


Advertisers Have Big Stake in 
Outcome of Nets Government Battles 


By the Eye and Ear Man 

There is little question that the net- 
works are fighting the most crucial battle 
of their short lives at this time. The 
course of the attack is now clear. The 
ending is obscure and somewhat depend- 
ent upon how the managements of the 
networks handle the public relations as- 
pects of the attack. 

For a generation the networks grew 
strong and plied their trade with nothing 
more harassing than an occasional spat 
with the FCC and stations plus a small 
foray with advertisers from time to time. 

The trouble began when television 
mushroomed like an atomic explosion in- 
to the big time with too few channels to 
handle the demand. The “haves” became 
rich and the “have-nots” set out to get 
a piece of the boodle. The FCC, baffled 
by the enormities of the problems and 
watched by every angry voter in the 
country, created inadvertent monopolies. 
These monopolies made a few stations 
rich and arrogant. The monopolies spread 
to networks affiliated with these stations. 
The FCC, with rapid turnover of political 
appointees unskilled in these problems, 
stayed baffled. 


® Many people believe that Senator 
Bricker’s interest in the network tv situ- 
ation stems from the “Voice of Firestone” 
show’s difficulties with NBC-TV a couple 
of years ago. At that time, NBC asked 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., one of the 
network’s oldest custorners, to move out 
of its long-time Monday night spot to 
make room for the new “Sid Caesar 
Hour.” 

If this move did draw the Washington 
spotlight to the tv business, it is a bit 
ironical. The “Caesar Hour” kept the 
Monday night spot for only two seasons; 
this fall NBC-TV will move Caesar back 
to Saturday night. 

Between Senator Bricker, the investiga- 
tions of the FCC, the anti-trust division 
of the Attorney General’s office, and toll 
tv, the networks are running scared. The 
word is out to be kind to advertisers in 


Employe Communications... 


GM Uses Playback 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 
(Mr. and Mrs. Newcomb operate 
their own organization in employe 
relations.) 

This is the season for employe annual 
reports. Only a few years ago, companies 
were hesitantly exploring the science of 
sharing financial information with em- 
ployes. Today only those concerns which 
are family-owned, privately controlled 
or languishing in the gaslight era of com- 
munication withhold from their employes 
the simple (and otherwise available) facts 
about the business. 

Employe reports still show defects, 
but one defect common to many is their 
failure to invite a “playback” of informa- 
tion. The conventional employe report 
opens with an executive message, speaks 
cautiously of profits, submits a dollar 
breakdown, and expresses itself hopefully 
about the year to come. Few reports check 
to see if what the company has said has 
been understood. 


s When the General Motors stockholder 
report was issued (quite a document in 
itself), the empleye communications staff 
of GM set itself to the heavy task of trans- 
lating the figures into understandable 


one network, and the other top network 
is beginning to act like a seller again. 
And program control is loosening in an- 
ticipation of a possible divorcement. 


® The real plot may make all this a 
Pyrrhic victory for the advertiser. It 
seems from the tone of the attack that 
Senator Bricker will not be content until 
he limits networks by encouraging a series 
of smaller networks. The emergence of 
groups like Storer, Crowell-Collier, Cros- 
ley, General Teleradio, and others make 
this possible. These station ownership 
groups have made noises of independence 
from time to time, but they have been 
unable to lick the fact that the best pro- 
gramming is in balanced sequence on 
NBC and CBS. Take control of program- 
ming away from these two and it is pos- 
sible to force advertisers to do business 
with small networks and fill the holes 
with independent stations in order to ad- 
vertise nationally. 

The arrival of magnetic tape will give 
aid and comfort to the theory of decen- 
tralization of networks. It will be much 
simpler to delay programs independent 
of networks by tape, and the prohibitive 
cost of film prints is eliminated. 


® The networks were devised because 
of a great need for central planning to 
expedite national advertising. They sim- 
plified a multi-headed operation which 
would have made radio buying on a na- 
tional scale as complicated as buying 
newspapers, and as expensive. It is also 
a problem compounded by the fact that 
programs must be kept balanced to insure 
maximum circulation. 

Networks also guarantee truly national 
coverage in the best possible discount 
structure and in the best possible time 
and program sequences. To retreat to a 
piecemeal buying of regional and local 
stations is to retrogress. It is easier to do 
business with one impossible fellow than 
with 50 impossible fellows. 

Sponsors would do well to keep this in 
mind now that the networks are being 
lambasted from all sides. 


on Annual Report 


American for employes. Its method was 
unique and the impact upon employe 
awareness considerable. 

GM cashed in on the quiz program craze 
through publishing a cartoon type, 16- 
page folder called “The ABCs of GM’s 
Earnings.” This is a remarkably simple 
digest of the annual report showing a live- 
ly explanation of some $12 billion, where 
it came from and what happened to it. 

The bonus, however, lies in a wrap- 
around cover where the employe reader 
is invited to test his grasp of the report 
by putting down percentage figures in 
squares provided for the purpose. Next 
to each square is the correct answer, but 
it is concealed and can be seen only when 
the square is dampened with a wet cloth 
or sponge. Employes are invited to “try 
this on your friends and neighbors” and 
the whole package constitutes a game that 
should inform mother and dad, and do a 
fair job of entertaining Junior. 


= The GM “quiz report” is a feature of 
the company’s information rack service, 
and the word-of-mouth promotion among 
employes themselves is still being heard 
all over the GM network. 

Among the compilers of employe an- 


nual reports the cry might be raised that 
GM has stripped its report of dignity. To 
us, it is a highly desirable exposure. Too 
much communication for employes is 
built around the executive concept of 
what is good reading; much too little is 
built around the established interests, 
tastes and preferences of the ultimate 
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reader. If corporate executives as a group 
were chiefs of metropolitan newspapers, 
for example, the fourth estate would be in 
a sorry condition, for they would insist 
upon giving their readers what they them- 
selves liked with no concern for the pref- 
erences of the reader. This, as no one 
need be told, is the easy route to collapse. 


Looking at the Retail Ads 
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By Clyde Bedell 
(Mr. Bedell is a consultant in crea- 
tive advertising and advertising 
training.) 

How concerned are advertising and 
merchandise executives with whether ad- 
vertising renders the service it should—to 
store and public? 

An ad like the above prompts these 
questions. 

What is the proof of lightweight lug- 
gage? 

I should imagine mentioning the weight 
would be about as sufficient and effective 
proof as could be produced, unless the 
ad’s claims ‘of lightness are exaggerated. 

Here is an ad that must have cost at 
least $2,300—to emphasize the virtues of 
a@ NEW LIGHTWEIGHT LUGGAGE. But how 
light is it? That’s a well-kept secret. De- 
mand the space give up its secret. And 
you get nowhere. 


® Ever since 1950 I have personally con- 
centrated on Halliburton aluminum lug- 
gage. For myself and family I have bought 
not less than 10 or 12 pieces. We have 
—four of us—carried it around the 
world. Two of us—twice. I have chalked 
up about 500,000 air miles with it. It isn’t 
lighter than good rugged leather luggage, 
but it has so many greater advantages of 
rugged durability, tight closure, weather- 
resistance—that I feel wedded to it. Yet, 
because air luggage weight is important, 
I am always on the lookout for something 
lighter, with perhaps most of aluminum’s 
excellent features. 

Why do stores make claims and not 
back them up with the simplest and most 


the luggage light enough , i 
to carry anywhere! - 


obvious information? If the whole theme 
is lightness, why is there no support for 
the claim? 

Of course this 7/8ths of a page sold 
some luggage—run by a great store in a 
great medium, for items at a fraction of 
the price of Halliburton aluminum! So 
the store would probably say the ad was 
good. 

However, the intelligent and sincere 
advertising person wants to render all 
possible service to the public—hence to 
the store—with his ads. We teach in our 
clinics as one of many sound principles: 
“MAKE IT FIT LIFE AND LIVING.” 


® When an individual sees an ad like 
this and is interested, he reads. Presum- 
ably he reads to find out whether the of- 
fer meets his needs—fits into his life. This 
ad doesn’t let him know. It’s important, 
for excess baggage costs on long air trips 
are killing. 

Is this just ordinary lightweight, cheap 
luggage? If not, what is the “heavy-duty” 
stuff mentioned in one brief line? Is the 
“heavy-duty” competitively light, or isn’t 
it light at all? No answer! There’s space 
here for this ad to render a geniuine serv- 
ice to all readers who are reasonable pros- 
pects for luggage. 

Why couldn’t this ad have given—with 
prices and dimensions—weights of the 
various units? True, many people do not 
know what luggage weighs or should 
weigh.- But advertising’s task is not to 
sell only the easy, surface prospects. Plus 
business—hence, great leverage on net 
profit—comes from selling the additional, 
the marginal, prospects. 
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LOOK—THE EXCITING STORY OF PEOPLE— 


Again, for the 11th consecutive year: 


_ BIGGEST 1st QUARTER IN LOOK’S HISTORY 


Ist QUARTER 1956: Advertising revenue up 20.3% 


Circulation at an all-time high of 4,201,000* 


4 Today, as never before, people are responding to the “warmth, 

understanding and wonder” coursing through the pages of LOOK. 
Without exception in the postwar decade, LOOK’s Ist quarter (and 
yearly ) circulation has grown bigger and bigger. Now in the Ist quarter 
of 1956, LOOK’s circulation is again bigger than ever before —up 
137,000 over the same period of last year. 


... with warmth, 
understanding and wonder. 


Quick to sense people’s response to LOOK, advertisers have invested 
$6,619,000 in LOOK in the 1st quarter of 1956—over $1,000,000 more 
than the same period last year. In fact, 1st quarter revenue was greater 
than the revenue for the whole of 1946. 


LOOK, the exciting story of people, has an exciting story for advertisers. 
Its consistent record of growth is unmatched by any other major 
magazine. And so is its efficiency. LOOK delivers more readers per 
advertising dollar than Life or the Post or any other major magazine. 


a 


*Publisher’s estimate 
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BOB SANOBERG, LOOK. MARCH 6.1855 
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Along the Media Path 


Seventeen and Helena Rubin- 
stein are tying in with a joint pro- 
motion in June to introduce Ru- 
binstein’s waterproof lipstick and 
mascara to the under-20 market. 
A sample kit of waterproof cos- 


metics, developed by Rubinstein 
for Seventeen, will be offered to 
the magazine’s readers via a four- 
color editorial spread and coupon 
in the June issue of the magazine. 


@ Weed & Co., radio station rep- 
resentative, observed its 20th an- 
niversary this May. 


e The Washington Post & Times 
Herald is furnishing its advertis- 
ing salesmen and representative, 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker, with a 
film strip presentation on r.o.p. 
color. Using result stories from 
other newspapers as well as the 
Post & Times Herald, the film 
stresses the many advantages of 
color advertising for a compar- 
atively small additional cost. 


e The Radio Advertising Bureau 


FATNONB te CUMS UL CHIDO alin 


MGALCH ICT UP Wills SEL OSES ESOS SENS SEY 


‘GLOBE’ TO GLITTER—This is an artist’s conception of the new home 

of the Boston Globe, which probably will be ready by May, 1958. 

The plant, located on Morrissey Blvd. in Dorchester, will cost 
$12,000,000. 


has issued a four-page folder, 
“Win the Election with Radio Ad- 
vertising,” for its members and in- 
terested agencies. The folder points 
out that there is more to winning 
an election than skillful advertis- 
ing, but points out that for the ad- 
vertising that is needed radio is a 
first-rate medium. 


e The Times, Wichita Falls, Tex., 
celebrated its 50th birthday on 
May 18. 


@ The National Assn. of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters has issued 
a new booklet, “When Disaster 
Threatened...They Counted on 


\ 


eed 


.. - lots of Admen 


TAKE THE SHORT CUT 


. «+ to getting stock photos with real 
illustrative quality . . . that fit the 
need as well as costly posed shots 
... and at a saving of time, cost and 
temper! Put yourself “in the know” 
get our current stock photo catalog. 


Send $1.00 or a company order 


Radio!” The 15-page booklet is the 

MORE THAN story of commercial radio’s role in 

560,600 STOCK PHOTOS disaster warning, control, interpre- 

IN OUR FILES tation and relief during the 1955 
tornadoes, hurricanes and floods. 


@ McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
has issued the third edition of its 


Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 


DEPT. AA4, 425 $. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5 


CANADA'S No. 1 Test Market 


The London Free Press 


@ A PURE MARKET 

London is a one paper market unoffected by the circulation of out- 
side newspapers. This morket is covered by 9 editions daily which 
offers wide opportunity for testing rural or urban markets separately. 


@ A CO-OPERATIVE MEDIUM , 

Through the co-operative advertising department of the London 
Free Press, you moy add a “crispness” to your test campaign by 
stock checks, dealer tie-in advertising, sales promotion support and 
split-runs. 


@ CANADA'S SEVENTH MARKET 

Whether it be for a test compaign or os part of your national effort, 
the London Free Press is the only medium completely covering 
Caneda’s Seventh Market. Look first to this ical di for 
results! 


Ontario’s Largest Daily Newspaper 


Circulation Outside Toronto 
94,436 — Publisher's Stotement, March Jiet, 1955 


London 
Ontario 


pocket-size booklet, “Key Fig- 
ures,” which gives current figures 
on major economic indicators, as 
well as a graphic picture of past 
trends and space for the user to 
record figures as they become 
available. Copies may be obtained 
by writing the department of eco- 
nomics, McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. 


© Playboy will print 1,000,000 
copies of its June issue. Estimated 
total paid circulation will be ap- 
proximately 800,000, based on pre- 
vious sales percentage figures. 


@® In September, a nationwide 
used-car promotion at the fran- 
chised new car dealer level will be 
conducted under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. and Look. Titled 
“Operation Demonstration,” the 
promotion will get across the idea 
that “The Best Place to Buy a Used 
Car Is Behind the Wheel,” and will 
encourage consumers in a concen- 
trated three-day period to ask for 
demonstrations before purchasing 
a used car. 


e Sports Illustrated presented its 
first American sportswear design 
awards last week to Claire Mc- 
Cardell of Townley Frocks and 
Rudi Gernreich of Walter Bass and 
Westwood Knitting Mills. The ci- 
tations, which the magazine plans 
to sponsor annually, were made at 
a formal dinner in the St. Regis 
Hotel. Miss McCardell won the 
achievement award as “the de- 
signer of women’s sportswear who 
has shown the greatest inventive- 
ness and creativeness.” Mr. Gern- 
reich captured the creative promise 
award as “the young designer who 
has already shown promise of be- 
coming the great sportswear de- 
signer of the future.” Special 
awards were conferred on Tenley 
Albright, Olympic figure skating 
champion, and Eleanora Sears, 70, 
pioneer sportswoman. 


@ The television division of Ed- 
ward Petry & Co. has prepared a 
study, “Summertime—When the 
Selling Is Easy,” showing that 
summer is the second best business 
period of the year. In addition to 
summarizing recent studies on 
summertime viewing, the Petry 
report discusses important factors 
in the increased 1956 television 
audience potential. The August 
conventions and the Presidential 
campaign, the elimination of the 
network hiatus and the greater 
availability of quality film, are 
special considerations pointing to 
a new high in summer viewership. 


e At the recent 37th annual con- 
vention of the National Restaurant 
Assn. in Chicago, The Saturday 
Evening Post was the only con- 
sumer magazine exhibiting in the 
cooperative advertising center of 
the show. The Post’s display 
showed the magazine’s editorial 


| 


coverage on good eating and din- 
ing out, and described the General 
Foods program, introduced in the 
Post, with the theme, “The Great- 
est Guy in The World—The Guy 
Who Takes His Family Out to 
Dine.” 


e Ground will be broken shortly 
for the construction of a $1,250,000 
combined radio and television fa- 
cility for stations WISN and 
WISN-TV, Milwaukee. It will be 
located on a tract extending west 
from Nineteenth St. between Wis- 
consin Ave. and Wells St., present 
site of the WISN-TV studios. 


e Signs of the Times, trade pub- 
lication of the sign, outdoor adver- 
tising and screen process printing 
fields, celebrated its golden an- 
niversary with its May issue. 


e Living for Young Homemakers 
is sponsoring a national home 
design building program in 26 
communities featuring 26 Electri- 
Living pilot homes. Regional co- 
sponsors of the program are utility 
companies and builders in the 
areas. In some areas, local chapters 
of the National Home Builders 
Assn. are building Electri-Living 
homes as an association project. 
The plans for the homes will be 
featured in the September Living 
for Young Homemakers and the 
completed, decorated homes in its 
January issue. 


e Auto manufacturing and as- 
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sembly facilities consist of 277 
plants in 110 cities in 28 states 
throughout the country, reports 
the 1956 “Automotive News Al- 
manac.” This largest almanac in 20 
years sets a record of 290 pages, 
which contain charts and statistics 
covering car and truck registra- 
tions, production, new and used 
car prices and trends, finance, ac- 
cidents, taxes, labor and new model 
specifications. Copies are available 
at $2.50 each from Automotive 
News, 2666 Penobscot Bldg., De- 
troit. 


@ May was the 20th anniversary of 
Consumer Reports, and the mag- 
azine used the occasion for a long 
article tracing the change in the 
status of the consumer since 1936. 
“They were not calling the con- 
sumer king back in 1936 as they 
are today. And there was not much 
excitement about our high stand- 
ard of living. Then, nearly every- 
body felt that the consumer needed 
help,” the magazine notes. 


® Department of New Laurels: 

ABC Television reports gross 
billings of $19,504,184 in the first 
quarter of 1956, more than its gross 
billings for the entire year of 1952. 
First quarter billings in 1955 were 
$11,092,316. 

Technician Magazine sold 16.8% 
more advertising space in the first 
five months of 1955 than in the 
same period of 1955. 

Advertising linage in Sunset 
Magazine is at an alltime high for 
the first half of 1956, up more than 
10% over the first six months of 
1955. 

An alltime high advertising mark 
for a single issue of the New York 
Times was set on Sunday, May 6, 
when the Times published 725,225 
lines of advertising. 

Ad revenue for the first six 
months of 1956 for Dell Publishing 
Co. is 14% ahead of the same pe- 
riod of 1955. 

Ladies’ Home Journal advertis- 
ing revenue for the first six 
months of 1956 will total $12,931,- 
807, an increase of 12% over the 
same 1955 period. 


.CLIP THE CLIPPER 


Like many other BIG NAME firms, you, too, 
can clip monthly Clipper art for striking, origi- 
nal layouts that can be produced in a jiffy. 
Free sample. Yours to use. Address... 


MULTI-AD SERVICES, INC. 


Box W908 Peoria, Illinois 


us once and 
try us thrice 
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Of this 
re quite sure 


Our halftone work 
is O, so nice! 


Photo Engravings 
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An ad-man’s 
headache cure 
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Howard Names Russell Johns 
loward Publishing Co... Park HOW DID DAILY COMIC PAGE COLOR 

idge, Ill., has appointe usse) 

C. Johns sales soainetion manager SELL 0-S0 BEVERAGES IN BATTLE CREEK? 
of American Paper Merchant, Pa- 
per, Film & Foil Converter, Amer- 


“We were very nes with the four column full, color ad that appeared 
iam aker S.O.S. Directory, on eed > pews hursday, April 5. It was an excellent job and really 
| Minute by minute... American Boxmaker Directory and As for results, the ific! ; 

{ : oo : . : . y were terrific! As know we started in Batt! k 
nine breathlessly exciting hours American Paper Convention Daily.| first on our O-So line of beverages and Be yhowee to eed up ee 
the night the “Titanic” went down The appointment is part of an ex-| amazoo. The sales were so far ahead of anything we anticipated, we can not 

= : pansion program which began last| start Kalamazoo until we get more bottles and carry-out cartons. 
year when Howard moved from We had four cars of bottles which we felt would be plenty for both areas. 
Chicago to its own building in When we finished deliveries on this promotion in Battle Creek, we had just a 
suburban Park Ridge. Mr. Johns| ‘ew cases of bottles a ye Map 
formerly was general manager of attention you oo it did a terrific job and we appreciate the detailed : tp) tae 
Homecraft and Motel. ; V. L. Nicklin baat (y= 


Nicklin Bottling Co., Kalamazoo, Mich V. L. NICKLIN 


Witherspoon Joins Riker 


L. H. (Tex) Witherspoon, pub- 

lic relations counsellor, has joined BAT ILE CREEK ENQUIRER NE 
Riker Advertising, Albuquerque. 6 . AND Niet : 

: This, according to Hugh Riker, MICHIGAN M f ted Public tens a 
WINNER—This ad, prepared by | president, completes an expansion ember of Federated Publicati 
Denhard & Stewart for Walter| of the agency, which started when 
1 Lord’s book “A Night to Remem-| the agency was formed from Ri- 
| ber,” was chosen as the outstanding| ker & Prince (AA, March 12). 
' 


SOOTY OLY AD COMP REY tee FEE Metin toe mY Ome 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
SAW VER-FERGUSON-WALKER COMPANY 


Cereal Food 
Capital of the World 


ad of the year in publishing by the 
Publishers Adclub of New York. 
Henry Holt & Co. is the publisher. 


Use of Newsprint 
Increases 5.5% in 
' First Quarter, ‘56 


New York, May 29—Newsprint 
production and consumption fig-| 
ures for the first four months! 
1 of 1956, released last week by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
| Assn., show that newsprint con- 
| sumption continues to increase 

more rapidly than production. 

Newspapers reporting to ANPA 

in the first four months of ’56 con- 
sumed 1,707,919 tons of newsprint 
compared with 1,619,424 tons in) 
the like period of ’55, a gain of 
5.5%. So far this year, newsprint 
consumption has been 12.1% great- 
er than during the first four) 
months of 55. ANPA estimates to-| 
tal over-all consumption of news- 
print for the first four months at 
2,247,262 tons compared with 2,-) 
008,085 tons for the same period 
of ’55. 


s Newsprint Service Bureau re- 

ports North American production 

of newsprint for the first four 

months of 56 was 2,666,493 tons, a 

gain of 159,865 tons, or 6.4% over 

the corresponding period of ’55. 

Thus, over-all production of| 

newsprint during the first four) 

i months has kept ahead of esti-| Cabrillo Freeway — an original watercolor inted 

mated total consumption by only er Re Cn nee Se ae Se ae 

419,231 tons. A year ago the spread 

between production and consump- 
| tion was 498,543 tons. 


i At the end of April, U.S. news- 
} paper publishers had 22 days’ sup- 4 sS 
ply of newsprint on hand and six 


days’ supply in transit, compared 
with 26 days’ supply on hand and 


Ay 


~—: PORTLAND, OREGON — $137,034,000 
Mill stocks at the end of April ATLANTA, GEORGIA — $164,780,000 

are reported to total 151,652 tons ; DENVER, COLORADO — $163,593,000 * 
| compared with 177,428 tons at the BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS — $164,890,000 
: end of April, 55. The current con- we 
i) tinental total is composed of 9,442 TOLEDO, OHIO — $108,140,000 
tone and 142,210 tons hela by US. FIN. 1955 AUTOMOTIVE SALES| oxanoma ciry, oxanoma — $106,755,000 
f and Canadian mills respectively. NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA — $109,412,000 
U.S. mill inventories were ager DES MOINES, IOWA — $72,922,000 
than a year ago by 2,006 tons, an 

Canadian mill inventories were } SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA — $182,503,000 
lowe hy 31,508 tee. Data Copyrighted 1955 Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power; 

further reproduction not licensed. 


Koch Heads Hearst Ad Unit 
Harry D. Koch has been named 
manager of the new plans depart- 
ment in the Chicago office of 
Hearst Advertising Service. Mr. 
Koch formerly was in the plans 
department and a member of the 


COPLEY newspapers foe Diego Union 


sales staff in the company’s New| 15 “Hometown” Newspapers covering | ee es” : 
ee BD san Diego, California — Northern Illinois — Springfield, Illinois Ia 74j//16) TRIBUNE 
McQuade Named Ad Manager and Greater Los Angeles... oo om 
M.A. MeQents, Semeey ee Served by the COPLEY Washington Bureau and the COPLEY News Service 
icipal sales, 
nepdintid site tnd eivastidinn REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


manager of Penn Instruments di- 
vision of Burgess-Manning Co., 
Philadelphia. 
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WASHINGTON, May 29—Commu- 
nity relations programs are be- 
coming increasingly important in 
the over-all public relations acti- 
vities of many corporations. 

This is attested by the publica- 
tion of a new operational manual, 
“Community Relations for Busi- 
ness,” by John T. McCarty, con- 
sultant in program services for 
General Electric Co., just issued 
here by the Bureau of National 
Affairs. 

The manual provides detailed 


Consouiparten 


WORKS CONFIDENTIALLY for 
individuals, groups, firms who 
need facts published in the daily 
press. We “spot” them in 
practically all daily and over 
6000 weekly English language 
newspapers-—an invaluable 
service that costs little. 
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170 FIFTH. AVENUE, NEW YORK TO. Nw. Y 


Ads Can Do Community PR Job If They’‘re 
Consistent, Honest, Writes GE’s McCarty 


instructions on effective use of 
| press, radio and television; of lo- 
cal newspaper advertising; of 
mailings to community groups; of 


| 


|planning, publicizing and getting) 


'maximum benefits from special 
| plant events; of taking community 
attitude surveys, and various other 
jaspects of community relations 
| work. 


* Mr. McCarty’s chapter on com- 
munity newspaper advertising is 
of special interest. He emphasizes 
that “newspaper advertising should 
be thought of as another tool in 
the kit of a balanced plant com- 
| munity relations program. It can- 
|not,” he insists, “do the whole job 
jalone, nor can the most elaborate 
jadvertising series pay off if the 
lcontents are not based upon a set 
lof objectives which show how the 
company and community depend 
upon and benefit from each other.” 

Mr. McCarty quotes Walter 
Geist, former president of Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

“Selling a company to its com- 
munity is exactly parallel to sell- 
ing a company’s goods to its 
prospects,” Mr. Geist says. “And, 
just as paid advertising space has 
long since proved its ability in 
selling goods, so it can be effective- 
ly used for selling the company.” 

But there is this difference, Mr. 
Geist notes. Community advertis- 
ing doesn’t work “when the com- 
pany uses paid space only when it 
has an ax to grind.” But for the 
company which uses paid space 
on a regular weekly basis to keep 
the community informed of com- 
pany matters, this method is both 
|dignified and effective. 
| “In the case of our own com- 
|pany,” Mr. Geist says, “we use an 
| advertisement every week in the 


| 
| 


Fine Typography 


as simple as... 


TAs 


Whether you're located in Jacksonville, Florida, 
Denver, Colorado, Clayton, Mo., or just across 
the street ... obtaining fine typography is as simple 
as ABC when you deal with Warwick. 


Strategically located near the geographical center 
of the United States, Warwick offers the facilities of one 
of the world’s most modern typographic plants. 


Warwick is geared to produce fine typography at a 
speed that eliminates distance as a possible objection 


and offers quality and facilities that are rarely 


availabie locally. 


Whether you're located 


in St. Louis, Lubbock or 


Lancaster, try Warwick on your next typographic job. 
We think you'll be glad you did! 


WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, INC. 


920 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Overnight by air from most 
of the United States. 


|high and one column wide. This | 


|ity and eye-appeal and especially 


Sunday editions of our two local 
newspapers. The ads are a page 


format gives us a chance to com- 
pete for attention against other, 
bigger ads. 

“The success of this campaign 
(like any other advertising cam- 
paign) depends on truth and clar- 


on regular continuity. 


® “The job of selling the company 
to its community,” Mr. Geist says, 
“is done by describing specific ex- 
amples of what the company is do- 
ing for its employes, for the com- 
munity, for the country, and for 
its industry. 

“There should be talk of sup- 
port for hospitals, charity drives, 
and community welfare activities. 
A point should be made of the 
large share of the money received 
by the company which goes to the 
community in wages and taxes. 

“There should be examples of 
men who have started at the bot- 
tom in the company and who have 
won advancements through ap- 
plication to their jobs....Ads 
should tell how the company treats 
its employes—employe benefits, 
recreational and sports programs, 
insurance arrangements, legal aids, 
and health and safety schedules. 

“Ads can also deal in products. 
No attempt should be made to sell 
them directly, but rather as a 
means of showing the contribution 
the company is making toward 
American living standards. 

“Finally,” Mr. Geist says, “there 
is usually meat enough in a fi- 
nancial statement to provide ma- 
terial for half a dozen ads.” 


® General Electric Co. is also 
cited as a major user of com- 
munity relations advertising. L. R. 
Boulware, vp of public and em- 
ploye relations, sums up GE’s 
policy on newspaper advertising: 

“Planned advertising in the 
newspapers where our plants are 
located has been an important 
part of our employe and plant 
community relations program for 
the past several years. 

“In our newspaper advertising, 
however,” Mr. Boulware says, “as 
in all other communications pre- 
pared for employes and community 
neighbors, we try to adhere to a 
few fundamental rules. 

“First, we aim to do right volun- 
tarily in the balanced best interests 
of our employes, share owners, 
customers, and community neigh- 
bors, and then use all forms of 
communications to have our ef- 
forts publicly known. 

“Second, tell the truth in our 
ads regardless of who has to be 
contradicted. 

“Third, assume our _  respon- 
sibility for learning, and helping 
our employes and neighbors to 
learn, the arithmetic of our ec- 
onomic way of life—and then to 
encourage others to go forth and 
do likewise. 

“Fourth, never advertise for the 
sake of filling space. 


® “The main purpose of our em- 
ploye and plant community rela- 
tions program,” Mr. Boulware 
says, “is to do our best always in 
bettering jobs along lines our em- 
ployes want improved, and also to 
do our best in bettering our per- 
formance as corporate and in- 
dividual citizens in our communi- 
ties along lines our neighbors de- 
sire and approve.” 

Here are some of the things 
covered in GE’s community re- 
lations ads: 


® Telling employes and neigh- 
bors the facts about hidden taxes. | 


e Telling about the dangers of 
communism and particularly how 
communists seek to get and keep 
control of labor unions. 


@ Making clear that GE is not 
“union busting” but that it will 
not be forced by unions to do what 


the company believes to be wrong. 


WILSON AWARD WINNER—Franklin Russell (right), editor, Electrical 

Contractor of Canada, accepts the 1956 Kenneth R. Wilson Memorial 

Award from J. R. Watson, president of the Business Paper Editors’ 

Assn. The award is made by BPEA for high caliber business paper 

writing and reporting. Electrical Contractor was chosen for its 
campaign for adequate wiring. 


e Explaining how the profit mo- 
tive is the driving power of our 
free society. 


# Analyzing community newspa- 
per advertising, Mr. McCarty 
stresses that before a program is 
launched, an analysis should be 
made of local problems. “An opin- 
ion survey,” he suggests, “will re- 
veal specific ‘likes’ and ‘dislikes’ 
about the company. 

“It also provides an opportunity 
to obtain a check on how much 
knowledge the community has 
about the company, and employe 
attitudes toward the company. 
Only after these attitudes are 
known, will it be possible to de- 
cide upon the objectives of your 
local plant community relations 
program and the subject matter 
for your advertising campaign.” 

On frequency of advertising, Mr. 
McCarty says, “experience proves 
that the best results from any ad- 
vertising campaign ‘‘re realized 
when a regular plany2d schedule 
is established and followed. Ads 
should appear weekly, bi-weekly, 
monthly or quarterly, according 
to plant objectives, local conditions 
and budget limitations. 


a “In readership studies made by 
McGraw-Hill,” he points out, “it 
was found that ads do as well or 
better the first or second time they 
are repeated. Ads that carry a ba- 
sic story can be repeated at in- 


tervals of 30 days or more, and new | 


readers will be found who were 
missed the first time the ad ap- 
peared. 

“It is suggested,” Mr. McCarty 
says, “that a schedule be estab- 
lished which calls for minimum 
frequency ranging from once a 
month to weekly, depending on the 
local problems. It is more desirable 
to run a greater number of smaller 
size ads regularly than to use 
large ads or full-page space only 
on special occasions. Or, use a 
variety of sizes, depending upon 
the importance of the subject.” 

The manual gives similar de- 
tailed suggestions with respect to 
other media, and also discusses 
various other aspects of community 
relations activities. 


Underwood Corp. Boosts Two 
Underwood Corp., New York, 
has named Thomas H. Armstrong 
vp in charge of marketing and Wil- 
liam F. Arnold vp in charge of 
public relations. Mr. Armstrong 
was formerly assistant to the pres- 
ident. Mr. Arnold previously head- 
ed the product sales organization. 


You can call on oe! 
30,000 tonnage buyers 
of metals 5 times each 
week by advertising in 


Since 1899 The Metal 
Industry’s Daily Newspaper 


18 Cliff St., New York City 38 


Turn Lookers into Buyers now... 
with the impact of SCOTCHLITE 


To make ‘em act NOW... 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 


rely on the 24-hour IMPACT of 


SCOTCHLITE Sheeting. Round the clock it tells your story loud 
and clear—over 200 times as bright as white paint. Day and night 
it delivers high readership at the /owest cost-per-thousand known! 
Headlights light it like a spectacular. And it’s durable, easily- 
maintained. See how much more signs of SCOTCHLITE Sheeting 
can do for your outdoor program. For a free demonstration write 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Dept. AA-646, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


3M "SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting is a registered trademark of Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co, 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Coming 
Conventions 


June 3-6. National Sales Executives 
International Distribution Congress and 
Sales Equipment Fair, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

June 4. American Assn. of Newspaper 
Representatives, annual membership meet- 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

June 10-13. Advertising Federation of 
America, annual convention, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

June 10-13. Poster Advertising Assn. of 
Canada, Thousand Islands Club, Alexan- 
dria Bay, N. Y. 

June 17-19. New England Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Assn., summer 
meeting, Sebasco Lodge, Sebasco Estates, 
Me 


June 17-22. National Advertising Agen- 
cy Network, 25th 1 man t 
conference, Oyster Harbors Club, Oster- 
ville, Cape Cod, Mass. 

June 20-22. American Marketing Assn., 
spring conference, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

June 24-28. American Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers Assn., 36th 
annual convention, Long Beach, Cal. 

June 24-28. Advertising Assn. of the 
West, 53rd annual convention, Los An- 
gcles. 

June 28-30. Newspaper Advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., summer meeting, Empress 
Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 

June 29-July 1. Northwest Daily Press 
Assn., summer meeting, Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis. 

July 22-27. Photographers’ Assn. of 
America, annual convention and trade 
show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 24-28. Mail Advertising Service 
Assn., 34th annual convention, Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Sept. 22-25. Advertising Specialty Na- 
tional Assn., annual convention and spe- 
cialty fair, Palmer House, Chicago. 

Sept. 23-25. Advertising Federation of 
America, Tenth District convention, 
Shamrock Hilton Hotel, Houston. 

Sept. 27. Magazine Publishers Assn., 
fall meeting, Westchester Country Club, 
Rye, N. Y. 

Oct. 1-3. Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 


annual convention, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 
Oct. 8-10. American Photoengravers 


Assn., 60th annual convention and exhib- 
it, Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

Oct. 11-13. Pennsylvania Publishers 
Assn., annual convention, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 15-16. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 15-16. Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., annual convention, Chicago Athlet- 
ic Assn., Chicago. 

Oct. 18-19. Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, 42nd annual meeting, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 22-23. Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 22-24. Assn. of National Advertis- 
ers, annual meeting, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 11-15. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of America, Hotel Ambassador, Los An- 


geles. 


How J. Ryan Names Flint 
Partner, Arndt A.E. 

Floyd Flint, a former Pacific 
Northwest manager in Seattle of 
J. Walter Thompson Co., and 
more recently an account execu- 
tive of Cole & Weber, Seattle, has 
been named a partner and vp of 
How J. Ryan & Son, Seattle. At the 
same time, Ed Arndt, previously 
with Ryan and recently with Cin- 
ema Service, Seattle, has returned 
to Ryan as an account executive. 
The two executive additions are 
the first major changes at Ryan 
since the death last December of 
Tom Jones Parry, who shortly be- 
fore joined the agency as Mr. Ry- 
an’s partner. 

The Washington Potato Growers 
Assn., formerly with Cole & Weber, 
has moved its account to Ryan. 
Potato growers will hold a refer- 
endum in June to determine 
whether they wish to expand their 
promotion program under the new 
Washington State Potato Com- 
mission. 


Jessica West Opens Service 

Jessica West, formerly a plans 
board member of Wesley Associ- 
ates and before that with McCann- 
Erickson, William Esty Co., Flet- 
cher D. Richards Inc. and Ward 
Wheelock Co., has opened a spe- 
cialized copy service for cosmetic 
and fragrance companies. The 
service will provide copy-to-order 
in various styles and techniques 
to supplement the work of agencies 
and publicists. Offices are at 520 
Madison Ave., New York. 
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‘Translator’ Stations 
Get FCC Approval 


WASHINGTON, May 29—The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
has moved to bring tv service to 
remote and isolated areas by au- 
thorizing low-power “translator” 
stations which will relay programs 
picked up from neighboring met- 
ropolitan stations. 

The “translators,” operating on 
the 14 highest channels of the uhf 
band, were proposed in a public 
notice Jan. 11, and have been op- 
posed by promoters of community 
antenna systems. 

Under rules adopted last week 
the stations would operate with 
low power, which would limit cov- 
erage to the immediate community. 


' 


FCC estimates that transmitters | 
for the lower powered stations will | 
be available for as little as $1,000. | 


Soap Sales Soar 

For the first quarter of 1956,| 
soap and synthetic detergerit sales | 
amounted to 1,006,348,000 Ibs., | 
valued at $225,311,000, according 
to the Assn. of American Soap &| 
Glycerine Producers, New York. | 
The tonnage sales were 16.5% | 
ahead of the fourth quarter of 
1955, and 13.2% 
same period last year. Sales of| 
synthetic detergents, solid and/| 
liquid, now represent 69% of the! 
total, an increase of 3% over the 
preceding quarter. Tonnage sales | 
were 21.6% higher than the pre- 
ceding quarter, and 25.6% up from 
the first quarter of 1955. 


better than the) , 
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++. to sell your AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
to a multiple group 
readership of nearly 3" MILLION! 


MOTOR TREND ¢ MOTOR LIFE * HOT ROD 
“largest selling automobile consumer magazines 
in the world” 


A strictly auto-minded market available 

at a low “cost per thousand”. , . buying almost 
twice as much automotive equipment and 
services as the average U. S. motorist! 


FOR RATES AND MERCHANDISING DATA CONTACT: 


NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES DETROIT 

PETERSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY Jim Going Ben LaMaster Joe Jaglois 
5959 Hollyw'd Blvd. 550 Fifth Ave. 1Si4 Book Bidg. 

HO 2-3261 Cl 6.1365 WO 3.8660 


CAPITAL 


Developments in the nation’s Capital today are astound- 
ing. Everywhere you look, 
building, bank balances and babies. 


Population has nearly tripled since 1930. It’s up 24% in 
just the last five years, making Washington today the sec- 
ond fastest-growing market in the entire nation. And dur- 
ing these five years, enough new dwellings have gone up to 
house all the families in a city the size of Omaha, for 
instance, or Jacksonville, or Sacramento! 


things are booming . . . business, 


e IN FAMILIES © 


Of all media, Radio and Television alone have more than 
kept pace with this expansion. And WRC and WRC-TV, 
Washington's leadership stations, attract more and more 
of the Capital’s mass audience. In five years, WRC’s 
average weekly audience has increased 35% ... WRC-TV’s 
has more than doubled! 


To capitalize on the great and growing Washington mar- 
ket, more and more advertisers are going with the biggest 
guns in Washington's selling boom . . . 
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Fair Trade Has 
Slipped Since ‘51, 
Supporters Told 


Manufacturers Who Deal 
With Discounters Cited 
as Threat to Fair Trade 


New York, May 29—Several 
hundred business men, gathered 
for a silver jubilee conference on 
fair trade, were told last week 
that: 


preme Court decision on fair trade 
are among the biggest threats to 
the movement. 


® Crusades for fair trade laws will 
not win, but crusades for the right 
of the small business man will. 


These are some of the highlights 
of the one-day 25th anniversary 
session, sponsored by the Bureau 
of Education on Fair Trade. 

Attorney Everett I. Willis de- 
clared: “From the legal standpoint, 
fair trade today is on a more solid 
ground than ever before, in spite 
of adverse decisions in some states. 

“The legislatures of 45 states, the 
Congress of the U. S. and the high- 
est courts of 17 states have all 
placed upon it their stamp of ap- 


Johnson 


proval.” 


® Fair trade is legally as strong as 
ever and is here to stay. 


s Mr. Willis, a member of Dewey, 
Ballantine, Bushby, Palmer & 
Wood and counsel for Eli Lilly Co. 


® Double-dealing manufacturers, 
who preach fair trade and sell to 


Block 
ENTERTAINS—William Block, publisher of the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, tossed a couple of luncheon parties recently for Chicago 
advertising people. Shown here with Mr. Block are Robert A. John- 
son, vp, and E. A. Raven, director of advertising, United Air Lines. 


in the Schwegmann case, said fur- 
ther that “the most unjustifiable 
blight on fair trade today is that 
which has resulted from the erec- 
tion in six states of a ‘double 
standard’ in the application of the 
constitutional guarantee of due 
process of law.” 


discounters or fail to enforce fair 
trade, and individual states which 
refuse to recognize the U. S. Su- 


| fair trade program is the so-called 


force his program effectively “or 
give up fair trade altogether,” Sen. 
Humphrey declared. 

A long-time fair trade champion, 


These six states—Arkansas the senator also took off against 


Florida, Georgia, Michigan, Ne-|‘iscount operations. 
braske and po gg refused | point out the devious methods em- 


to recognize the U.S. Supreme Ployed by discounters in switching 
Court decision that fair trade satis- |S¥>standard or inferior merchan- 


less.” 
The senator said he had reports 
that some discount houses were 


the decision of the Supreme Court 
on the basic validity of fair trade. 
There is also no problem on which 
we should be able to expend our 
efforts with more hope of ultimate 
success,” he declared. 


Pittsburgh families available for: 
© Promotion Penetration Studies 
® Blind Product Tests 
© Opinion Surveys 


Market Survey Bureau 


ERNEST E. ENGEL, Director 
2 GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


towel.” 

Commenting on the study un- 
dertaken by the Senate small busi- 
ness subcommittee on retailing, | 


s Sen. Hubert M. Humphrey (D.,) 
Minn.) told the assemblage that 
the “greatest discreditor of the 


tices, of which he is chairman, 
Sen. Humphrey reported: 


s “More than 75% of the manu- 
|tacturers who indicated an opin- 


spective industries is operating 
well in the market place.” How- 
ever, while a majority of the re- 
spondents thought fair trade was 
doing fairly well today, they felt 
| the program was weaker than five 
| years ago, he said. 

| “No program is any better than 
|its acceptance by the public,” the 
|senator said. He urged the group 
to strengthen its education pro- 


ences. 


|@ Speaking to the luncheon ses-| 
|sion, Walter Adams, professor of 
economics at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, said that he is in favor 
of fair trade so long as there is 
effective competition with it and 
the absence of monopoly and 
conspiracy. But, he said, “A cru- 
sade simply for fair trade laws will 
fail,” unless it recognizes that the | 
main problem is the small busi- 
ness man problem. When that is 
solved, fair trade will automatical- | 
|ly be helped, he said. 
| Mr. Adams attacked the “perni-| 
cious callousness” of Washington 
|toward small business and its fa- 
|voritism to big business. 


KSL*PY ratings ore vp — 
“s higher than ss 


KSReTY has more Bows 


in (ie@top fen, fitteen ond 
twenty--and more quarter- 


- “wins than any ® Edward F. Howrey, former 
jchairman of the Federal Trade | 
ther competing Siation. Commission, declared: “The major | 


problem facing fair trade is ad-| 
ministering and enforcing present 
and future contracts.” Mr. How- 
rey said that legally fair trade to- 
day is not unduly threatened, but, 
he said, “I don’t think it is near- 
ly as popular as it was.” 
“Continual change requires con- 


a this station is your 
buy to get sales up 
in the Mountain West. 


ch, 1956 ARB ts 
oes” 


tinual evaluation of basic policies,” 
KSL-TV he said, adding that “the basic | 

problems that gave rise to fair 
Salt Lake City trade will always be with us.” 


® Speaking on the subject, “In-| 


tegrity—the Missing Ingredient,” 
William G. Mashaw, exec vp of 
the 


National Retail Hardware! 


fair trade manufacturer who sells 
to the discounter.” He should en-| 


“We must! 


: : dise to the purchaser through de- 

know the = how yer ED aE cae pees | ceptive advertising or merchandis- 
Pittsburgh “Of all the problems we have to| | ing techniques,” he said. 

face, there is none more funda-| The consumer must be educated 

market... mentally disturbing than the re- |to realize that he gets no more than 

Panel of 2,000 fusal of individual states to accept | h€ Pays for, and in many instances 


getting ready to “throw in the) 


manufacturers simply joine 


gram, so that fair trade opponents | 
| don’t meet with receptive audi-| 


Assn., pointed to some inconsisten- | 
cies in the hardware business. 

“Our studies and surveys of 
dealer opinion have shown that no 
more than ten of the industry’s 129 
| manufacturers who profess to fair | 
| trade have sales policies and dis- 
tribution systems which adequate- 
ly support a fair trade pricing 
system. 

“A few of the remaining 119 
have good intentions but little 
else. The remainder, in my opin- 
ion, are engaging in unfair trade 
practices whether or not the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission chooses to 
recognize them as such. They work 
|a planned deception on retailing, 
| with every element of fraud pres- 
ent, and the sooner they drop the 
fair trade label, the better for all 
concerned. 
| “Taken as a whole,” Mr. Mashaw 
continued, “in our industry manu- 
|facturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers still don’t have a good and) 


|distribution and fair trade prac-|practical conception of the basic | 


principles of fair trade. Many} 
d the! 


|fair trade bandwagon without in- 


'doctrinating their own people, 
much less their wholesaling and 


ion said that fair trade in their re- retailing organizations. As a re-| 
no segment of distribution | 


sult, 
properly recognizes or appreciates | 


its own obligations and responsi- | 


bilities, much less those of the 
others. 
“No one has yet come up with 


|a formula for maintaining a resale 


price structure; at the same time 
many are blindly seeking mass 
distribution. There simply must be 
some selectivity and a foregoing of 


Gregg-Moore Co., 
| vertising lithographer, 


| cago, 
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,some of the fringe accounts,” he 
said. 


# Manufacturers are “sniffing the 
lopium of the advertising people’s 
dreams” if they think advertising 
can replace the retailer, according 
ito William Burston, secretary of 
the vendor relations committee, 
| National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 

| Mr. Burston scoffed at manu- 
|facturers who think they can re- 
|place the retailer by selling direct 
‘or simply increasing their ad 
budgets. 

“The manufacturer would do 
well not to minimize the retailer’s 
contribution in our economy,” he 
said. “He needs to be reminded 
that the retailer still controls his 
business. He can therefore decide 
to carry an item or not to carry it. 

“If therefore it is not in the re- 
tailer’s interest to carry an item— 
and his interest rises and falls as 
|his profit in the item or line rises 
|and falls—the whoppingest adver- 
‘'tising budget in the world won't 
bludgeon him into carrying it.” 


= Maurice Mermey, director of 
|the Bureau of Education on Fair 
| Trade, reported that a private con- 
ference has been held by about 30 
of the leading fair trade lawyers 
in the country to examine legal 
problems of the program. A num- 
ber of proposals for legislation to 
overcome adverse state court de- 
cisions were advanced and will be 
turned over to a panel of lawyers 
for their study and recommenda- 
tions, he said. 


Stone & Simons Bows 

Charles Stone and Rudy Simons 
|have formed Stone & Simons Ad- 
| vertising, with offices at 10821 W 
W|McNichols Rd., Detroit. Both 
| principals formerly were account 
|executives of Simons-Michelson 
|Co. since 1947. 


Kreicker & Meloan Adds One 
Chicago ad- 
has ap- 
pointed Kreicker & Meloan, Chi- 
to handle its advertising. 
Gregg-Moore plans an expanded 
ad program beginning in June. 


OFFICE SPACE - AT PARK AVE. 
_ 1000-5000 Feet 
Fully Air Conditioned 


120 East S6th St, New York, N. 7; 


_ Rents Begin or $450 monthly 
Julien J. Studley, Inc. PL 1-3394 


Kk Every set of 


proofing presses. 


WET PROOFS THAT ARE 


GENUINELY WET* 


plates intended for four 
color wet edition printing is 
both flatted and final proofed 
on modern four color ‘wet’ 


OWGIPMUCH, VC. 
Beautiful Color Work + Outstanding Black & White 
600 W. Van Buren Street, Chicago 7 
Telephone STate 2-5367 
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PETER FINNEY, formerly vp in charge 
of radio and tv and a group su- 
pervisor of Harry B. Cohen Ad- 
vertising Co., has joined August 
Dorr Advertising, Miami, in a 
similar capacity. Mr. Finney also} 
has been with Kudner Agency, Leo | 
Burnett Co. and J. Walter Thomp- | 
son Co. 


National Linage in 
Newspapers Is Up 
12.5% Through April | 


New York, May 29—Newspapers 


racked up an alltime high in na-| 
tional advertising linage for the) 


first four months of the year, ac- 


cording to the Bureau of Adver- | 
tising, ANPA, and Media Records. | 


The four-month total was 12.5% 
better than the same period in 
1955, according to figures for the 
52-city tabulation prepared by Me- 
dia Records. The month of April, 


1956, saw an increase of 11% over | 


the same month last year. 
General advertising, which in- 


cludes all national linage other, 


than automotive, also established 
an April and a four-month record. 
The increases were 23.3% for the 
month and 128% 
months. 


As for automotive, it ended the 


January-April period with an in- 
crease of 11.9% above 1955, de- 
spite a decrease of 13% for April, 
as compared with the same month 
last year. 

Four-month gains over 1955 
were retail, up 3.6%; department 
stores, 1.3% ahead; financial, bet- 


ter by 12.1%; classified, up 11.7%; 
total display, 6.1% ahead, and to-| 


tal, advancing by 7.5%. 


Geare-Marston Expands 
New York Oftice 


Geare-Marston, Philadelphia, 
has expanded services in its New 
York office by adding art and me- 
chanical production to the contact 
and copy services already per- 
formed there. Charles S. O’Don- 
nell, vp, heads the New York of- 
fice. Moulton H. Farnham, former- 
ly with Hutchins Advertising Co., 
is account manager and copy exec- 
utive. Louis diJoseph has been 
transferred from Philadelphia as 
art director, and Richard B. Luden, 
formerly with American Artists 
Group, has been named assistant 
art director. Gary J. Korn, former- 
ly with Biow Co., directs mechani- 
cal production. 

Other additions to the New York 
staff are Paul Gray, formerly with 
Young & Rubicam, medical copy 
research, and William D. Geren, 
formerly with Pharmaceutical Ad- 
vertising Associates, copywriter. 


Fidelitax Organized 

A new company, Fidelifax, has 
been organized to render a fact-| 
finding and personnel reporting | 


service for business organizations, | 


with headquarters at 205 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago. A. H. Johnson, a 
former agent for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and for sev- 
eral years an executive of Dun & 
Bradstreet, heads the group which 
includes 45 former agents of the 
FBI. The organization has offices 
in 30 cities in the U.S. 


for the four) 


Hewitt Forms Company 
Philip J. Hewitt has resigned as | 
|president of Allied Western Dis-| 


|tributors Inc., San Francisco| ~~ ANDA oa 
|wholesale company, to establish | st RD . 
| Hewitt Publications, San Francis- METROPOLITAN AREA 


|co, which will specialize in the 
| publication of consumer merchan- ) es i 
department no ; 


dising catalogs for 

stores, specialty stores and depart- 

ments for nationwide distribution. 1 5 4) 

The first such catalog is scheduled Z ‘opulation — 

to appear in October, and distribu- | * Evansville 

tion will be limited to one major 

store in a trading area. Cost of the 

publications will be shared by both | 

retailers and manufacturers. Hew-| 

itt’s interest in Allied was sold to 

W. T. Brantman, vp. Taeludes: hy = ese — | 
Kentucky. 

Morris to Sequoia Process The new Standard | 

Hugh R. Morris, former indus- pS reapwile, dine 

trial advertising specialist with Me a egy alll pod 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical eacky. ‘The custent populstion . ~ 

'Corp., Oakland, has been soareet pace fe Sth oo = 

| = tan 

industrial communications manag an Usied 3 areas in 3 


ler of Sequoia Process Corp., Red- | 
| wood City, Cal. | 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA sa; ... {Se 


“ALOHA!... ALCOA” 


(Welcome) : 
Aluminum Company of America / 


Brings to this area . 
A New 


$80,000,000 
SMELTER PLANT 


Thig ib cucking cows fe 0 i 


12000 fea, fa, tal feral 
Evansville . . . A Good Test Market! 
aalites ia coesy cempece to ane of the 
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8. PAT REG. U. &. PAT. 


As the glass slipper distinguishes Cinderella, our trade- 
marks distinguish the unique qualities and characteristics 
of our two modern-living fibers. “Orlon” distinguishes 
our acrylic fiber; “Dacron”, our polyester fiber. 

As we use and protect these trademarks, they become 
more meaningful and valuable to both consumers and to 
the trade. 

Because we know you share our belief in the value of 
trademarks, here is how to use ours correctly in your ad- 
| vertising and promotional material. 

Distinguish “Orion” and ‘Dacron’? —Capitalize and 
use quotes or italics, or otherwise distinguish by color, 
lettering, art work, etc. 

Describe them—Use the phrase “Orlon” acrylic fiber or 
“Dacron” polyester fiber at least once in any text. 


Designate them, in a footnote or otherwise, as“*‘Orlon’— 


ORLON and DACRON are trademarks, too 


Du Pont’s trademark for its acrylic fiber,” and ‘* ‘Dacron’ 
—Du Pont’s trademark for its polyester fiber.” 

For handy folders on proper use of the trademarks 
“Orlon” and “Dacron”, or an entertaining slide film that 
covers trademarks in general and the use of ““Orlon” and 
“Dacron”, write Textile Fibers Department, Section T-3, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, (Inc.), Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 


TEXTILE FIBERS DEPARTMENT 


REG. U. 5, PAT, OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
o+»-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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April Sales of Chain Stores | 


April % Gain 4 Months ” Gam 
1956 1955 or Loss 1956 1955 or Loss 
FOOD CHAINS 
Colonial Stores ...... 2,602.5 28,584,854 +14.1 126,887,022 112,097,229 +13.2 
“Grand Union ........ 25,769,907 19,786,500 +30.2 50,462,329 38,817,841 +30.0 
SN hea eacns ike 24,773,286 22,508,781 +10.1 98,644,764 91,380,691 + 7.9 
Kroger Co. .......... 113,688,807 84,914,941 434.0 440,201,563 335,642,681 +31.0 
National Tea ...... 46,591,294 43,048,256 + 8.2 184,485,175 170,943,731 + 7.9 
RR Sen. ce odbas 151,827,001 150,465,034 + 0.9 584,938,364 585,464,751 —0.09 
Group Total ...... $ 395,252,833 $349,.308,366 413.2 $1,485,619,217 $1,334,346,924. +113 
MAIL ORDER 
"Sears, Roebuck ...... 280,423,873 287,441,965 — 2.4 763,663,853 720,846,767 + 5.9| 
NS Boe er 9,666,462 11,391,457 —15.1 35,938,799 36,909,044 + 2.6| 
Montgomery Ward ... 96,505,074 88,746,940 + 8.7 242,015,882 217,783,796 411.1| 
Group Total ...... $ 386,595,409 $387,580,362 — 0.3 $1,041,618,534 $ 975,539,607 + 6.8| 
DRUG CHAINS 
oe SS Eamon 4,720,082 4,736,735 — 0.4 = 18,933,020 —-:18,037.409 + 5.0| 
Walgreen ......... 16,212,305 15,589,859 + 4.0 66,636,192 59,397,285 +12.2 
Group Total ...... $ 20,932,387 $ 20,326,594 + 3.0$ 85,569,212 $ 77,434,694 +10.5 
VARIETY AND MISCELLANEOUS 
American Stores Co. .. 53,151,708 46,938,817 +13.2 —_—- 
‘Bond Stores ........ 5,615,272 7,068,769 —20.6 68,002,110 67,282,768 + 1.1 
Butler Bros. ........ 8,596,679 7,991,467 + 7.6 35,986,358 32,321,851 +113 
"Diana Stores Corp. .. 2,223,298 2,953,038 —24.7 24,660,928 22,708,451 + 8.6 
Edison Bros. ........ 6,540,502 10,284,052 —36.4 25,990,364 26,760,286 — 2.9 
Fishman, M. H. ...... 976,759 1,287,561 —24.1 3,552,044 3,354,593 + 5.9 
Grant, W. T. .....00. 23,786,410 28,923,422 —17.8 92,736,472 85,806,778 + 8.1 
'Grayson-Robinson Stores 8,130,345 8,805,132 — 7.6 84,128,360 72,936,764 +15.3 | 
Green, HW. L. ...... 7,448,762 9,682,383 —23.1 23,369,583 23,461,762 — 0.4| 
Interstate Dept. Stores 4,756,965 5,718,193 —16.8 14,136.315 13,994,405 + 1.0 
Kinney, G. R. Co. .... 3,414,000 —- 5,280,000 —35.3 14,010,000 12,914,000 + 8.5 
Kresee, : Re nabs 25,008 sa 30,213,862 +22 96,343,935 94,352,760 + 4.2 
een, Mi: OL. ean dang 636, 899,811 —23. 636,180 47,660,347 — 42 . ‘ . 
Lane Bryant, Inc. .... 5.205.771 5,771,998 —98 20,625,073 20,424,711 + 1.0| Ratcliffe Wikon Wattese es ae 
RUE i ceseedecvesi 10,821,507 16,217,070 —33.3 35,998,530 36,221,335 — 0.6 Webster Yates Burke DeJernett 
CE enh ccmianes 7,842,538 8,833,240 —11.2 30,435,994 29,381,733 + 3.6 i at ‘ 
MeLellan Stores ...... 4,024,203 5,050,514 —20.3 12,681,426 12,042,953 ; 53|LINEUP—The Southwestern Assn. of Advertising DeJernett Advertising Agency, Dallas, and five 
Melville Shoe Corp. ... 7,022,002 10,307,466 —31.9 31,499,385 30,805,473 + 2.3| Agencies has elected Thomas L. Yates, Thomas L. directors: Morelle K. Ratcliffe Jr., Ratcliffe Ad- 
po ony lg ll 11,425,000 12.6 29,457,000 29,118,000 + 1.2) vores Advertising, Fort Worth, president, and Bob  vertising Agency, Dallas; Bob Wilson, Wilson Ad 
Miller-Wohl Co. ..... 2,654,522 3,627,928 —26.8 29,163,124 27,370,838 + 65 , Mh Bl 
Murphy, G. C. ....... 13,179,188 17,078,600 —22.8 52,894,006 51,155,043 + 3.4| Burke, R. J. Burke Advertising, Dallas, vp. Shown Agency, Tulsa; Hugh Wallace, Calloway-Wallace, 
National Shirt Shops .. 1,337,701 —-1,888,196 —29.2 5,185,347 5,338,329 — 29/qlso are retiring president Rex Webster, Craig & Oklahoma City; Dick Mithoff, Mithoff Advertising, 
Meisner Bros. ....... 4,517,085 6,064,891 —25.5 18,192,611 18,169,129 + 0.1 . E. DeJernett, I E and Eric deBruyn, deBruyn Advertisin El Paso 
Newberry, J. J. ...... 13,851,878 14,933,369 — 7.2 51,242,627 48,242,627 + 5.9| Webster, Lubbock, and Ira E. DeJernett, Ira E. yn, y 9, , 
cs Shoe Corp. of America. 4,912,254 6,304,526 —22.1 20,659,326 19,531,535 + 5.8 
3 Western Auto ........ 16,458,000 17,058,000 — 3.5 59,312,000 51,397,000 +15.4 “er : 
i, White Stores Inc. ... 2,358,928 2,298,907 + 26 9.43999 —8, 598,887 + 98 |Riklis Heads Board | Matson Lines Promotes wage gp eng 4 we peongprsenmg~ so 
-: Woolworth, F. W. .. 53,848,932 65,207,383 —17.4 213,030,304 + 3.2 South Pacific Vacationing jies of the brochure may be ob- 


Group Total 
Combined Total 


, 219,872,928 
--$ 317,106,893 $371,113,595 —14.6 $1,157,211,957 $1,104,382,662 + 4.8 
-$1,119,881,522 $1,128,328,917 — 0.7 $3,770,018,950 $3,491,703,887 + 8.0 
“Four weeks and eight weeks. °Three-month period. 


‘Nine-month period. 


Wesley Wise Forms Company |News, Chicago, has formed his 
Wesley Wise, forrmerly manag-|own company, Wesley Wise Co., 


ing editor of Building Supply specializing 


WESTERN PACKING 
NEWS SERVICE | 


covers Coast processing of conned, dried, frozen, 
and specialty foods since 1939 and offers 


LIVEST NEWS IN THE INDUSTRY 
LOWEST AD PRICES IN THE FIELD 
Sample copy tree on request. Published by: 
$.D. McFadden News 8ureau 

Front Street, San Francisco 11, Calif. 


in merchandising 
counsel and creation of dealer lit- 
| erature and marketing material for 
|building product manufacturers 
and their agencies. His offices are 
jat 6 W. Ontario St., Chicago. Mr. 
Wise is associated with Joseph 
Guillozet, Cleveland store designer 
and agency head. 


‘American’ Promotes Stewart 
Alexander Stewart, formerly 
presentation manager, has been 
named sales promotion manager of 
American Magazine, New York. 


TEMPORARILY TO PAY 


DAUGHTER SAW IN 
BRIDES MAGAZINE. 
with 


IT’S THE POWER OF ADVERTISING, 
JAMES! THE CAR HAD TO GO 


THINGS MY ENGAGED 


FIRST IN THIS MARKET 
OF HEAVY SPENDERS 


FOR THE 


As Group Acquires 
American Colortype 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 29—Four 
Minneapolis men were elected to 
the board of directors of American 
Colortype Co. at the annual share- 
holders meeting in Jersey City. 

They are Meshulam Riklis, as- 
sociated with the brokerage organ- 
ization of Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood; Joe Fliegel, head of Joe 
Fliegel Co.; Lorence A. Silver- 
berg, of Coombs Mfg. Co., and 
Melvin Unterman, former head of 
Pioneer Coat Co. 

Mr. Riklis was named chairman | 
of the board of American Color-| 


type and Mr. Unterman exec vp.) 


American Colortype, in addition 
to its large commercial printing 
business, operates the American 
Art Works division, at Coshocton, 
O., which produces metal signs, 
displays, trays and giftware; Sam- 
uel Gabriel Sons division, New 
York and Chicago, maker of toys, 
games, picture blocks and books, | 
and the Colortype publishing divi- 
sion, Chicago and New York, pro- 
ducer of greeting cards, tags, gift 
dressings and tallies. It had sales 
of more than $22,250,000 in 1955. 


® The Minneapolis group went on- 
to the American Colortype board 
through the purchase by Rapid 
Electrotype, Cincinnati, of 125,187 
shares of the 253,551 outstanding 
common shares of American Color- 
type. Mr. Riklis is chairman of the 
board of Rapid, which also is con- 
trolled by a Minneapolis group. 

Purchase of the American Col- 
ortype interest is a step in a di- 
versification program for Rapid 
Electrotype announced by Mr. 
Riklis several months ago. Anoth- 
er step was the purchase by Rapid 
of a substantial interest in Smith- 
Corona Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Mr. Riklis said purchase of the 
American Colortype shares will 
bring that company into a close 
business relationship with Rapid 
Electrotype, since both companies 
are engaged at the national level 
in allied graphic arts fields. 


Dow Corning Boosts Rhodes 

A. William Rhodes has been ap- 
pointed manager of the consumer 
products department of Dow Corn- 
ing Corp., Midland, Mich. Mr. 
Rhodes served as chairman of a 
consumer products committee for 
the past several years. He will al- 
so continue his present duties as 
manager of market research, 


Matson Lines is promoting na- 
|tionally, through magazines and | 
|mewspapers, the return of 
|“‘white ship” passenger service to 
ithe South Seas, Australia and 


New Zealand. Magazines sched-)| 


uled include The Atlantic, Harp- 
er’s Magazine, Holiday, National 
'Geographic Magazine, Newsweek, 
The New Yorker, Sunset Magazine, | 
|Time (U.S.), Time (Canadian) | 
and Town & Country. Newspapers | 
and trade publications are also | 
being used. Holst & Cummings & 
| Myers, Honolulu, is the agency. 


| Strobridge Sponsors Contest 


Three cash awards have been 
| made to students at the John Her- 
ron Art School, Indianapolis, in a 
commercial art competition for ad- 
vanced students of the school, 
sponsored by Strobridge Litho-| 
graphing Co., Cincinnati. The con- 


test was the first of its kind to be) 
held at the school. The paintings | 
and brief biographies of the win-| 


jmners have been reproduced in a| 


its | 


tained without charge from Stro- 
bridge. 


|'DMAA Publishes ‘How to 
Work with Mailing Lists’ 

Direct Mail Advertising Assn., 
3 E. 57th St., New York, has pub- 
lished a report, “How to Work 
with Mailing Lists,” which is avail- 
able for $5 a copy to non-members. 
‘Extra copies are $2.50 for mem- 
bers, with a 50% discount in quan- 
tities of 10 or more. The 50-page 
booklet has three parts: “What 
you need to know before you start 
working with mailing lists,” “How 
to get the most out of your own 


| mailing list” and “How to get the 
|most out of other mailing lists.” 


TIME saved 
@ _on correspondence 


aF is probably the only profit we obtain 
from the first job. Don't deprive us 


JAY P. of it. 
WALK sdvertising typography 
MUBBARD, CHICAGO 11 e MOhawk 4-61 


. just send your next ad in! 


‘color brochure by Strobridge, 4530) **= 


LAKE SHORE 


ELECTROTYPE DIV. 


1224 W.Van Buren $1., Chicago 7, lil. 


phone SEeley 8-1010 
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ARB Network TV 
Week of May 1-7, 1956 


Copyright by American Research Bureau 
PROGRAM POPULARITY 
Rank Program 


1 $64,000 Question (Revlon, CBS) o...cccccccccccccccocessesessseseseseerevsveeeee 


Ed Sullivan Show (Lincoln-Mercury Dealers, CBS) ............ 
| Love Lucy (General Foods, Procter & Gamble, CBS) .... 
You Bet Your Life (DeSoto-Plymouth, NBC) ...........cccccseesesee-e 


$64,000 Challenge (Revion, P. Lorillard, CBS) 


I've Got a Secret (Winston cigarets, CBS) .........ccccccessssseveeeeeere 


What's My Line (Jules Montenier, R 9g CBS) 


Lux Video Theater (Lever Bros., NBC) aihigie 
George Gobel (Armour, Pet Milk, NBC) ......... 


SCWCONO WA ON 


=~ 


Perry Como (Several sponsors, NBC) ......... 


TOTAL VIEWERS REACHED 
Program 
Ed Sullivan Show (Lincoln-Mercury Dealers, CBS) 


rr 


$64,000 Question (Revlon, CBS) oo.ccccccccccccccccsccosseesseeseeeeeeseeeee 


Perry Como (Several sponsors, NBC) 


You Bet Your Life (DeSoto-Plymouth, NBC) 
George Gobel (Armour, Pet Milk, NBC) 2.0..........ccccccccccceeeseee 


eConounen=F 


December Bride (General Foods, CBS) ...... 


1 Love Lucy (General Foods, Procter & Gamble, CBS) .................. 


$64,000 Challenge (Revlon, P. Lorillard, CBS) ............ccccccceee 


I've Got A Secret (Winston cigarets, CBS) .........ccccccccscesseeereenerers 


10 RR a I is Ge chet nccin sees seccitsiinsiinwvinsslicbaieapatagth 


*Percentage of homes reached in markets where show appeared. 
**Total number of persons viewing program. 


Pulse 


April, 1956 
TOP TWENTY SHOWS, ONCE-A-WEEK 


RANK PROGRAM RATING 
1 pO sy 2 Ee Oe LR 
2 Ed Sullivan (Lincoln-Mercury, CBS) : 
3 I Love Lucy (General Foods, P&G, CBS) .o........ccccccccceccscerseeeeee 40.2 
4 Groucho Marx (DeSoto-Plymouth, NBC) 36.3 
5 Disneyland (American Motors, American Dairy, waved Foods, ABC) ............ 34.8 
6 Jack Benny (Lucky Strike, CBS) 33.4 
7 Climax (Chrysler, CBS) 32.9 
8 Perry Como (Several sp s, NBC) 32.8 
9 Jackie Gleason (Buick, CBS) 32.5 
10 December Bride (General Foods, CBS) ............... 31.4 
VW Dragnet (Liggett & Myers, NBC) - 30.2 
12 $64,000 Challenge (Revion, Kent, CBS) 30.1 
13 What's My Line (Helene Curtis, Remington Rand, CBS) ............c.cc.ccccceseeeeesee 29.1 
14 Fireside Theater (P&G, NBC) 28.4 
15 Burns & Allen (Goodrich, Carnation, CBS) 28.0 
16 I've Got a Secret (R. J. Reynolds Tob , CBS) 27.2 
17 This Is Your Life (P&G, NBC) 27.2 
18 Playhouse of Stars (Schlitz, CBS) 26.9 
19 Producer's Showcase (RCA, Ford, NBC) 26.6 
20 lux Video Theater (NBC) ting 26.5 
TOP TEN, MULTI-WEEKLY SHOWS 
1 Mickey Mouse Club (Several sponsors, ABC) 19.9 
2 Guiding Light (P&G, CBS) 12.1 | 
3 Search for Tomorrow (P&G, CBS) 10.8 
4 Love of Life (American Home Products, CBS) 10.3 
5 Valiant Lady (Scott Paper, CBS) 99 
6 News Caravan (Camel, Plymouth, NBC) 9.8 
7 Arthur Godfrey (Several sponsors, CBS) ... 97 
§ Eddie Fisher (Coca-Cola, NBC) 9.7 | 
9 Big Payoff (Colgate, CBS) 9.3 | 
10 CBS News (Pall Mall, American Home Products, CBS) ..........c.ccccscssesneeeeeeee 9.2 


2 companies group includes a five- 


101 


|North America Group Plans 
Expanded Ad Campaign The firm of 

North America Cos., Philadel- 
phia, is kicking off the biggest SPENCER R. STUART 
advertising campaign in its his- & ASSOCIATES has been 
tory. The drive for the insurance 

organized to serve corporations as 

weeks participation in NBC-TV’s 
“Today” (the companies’ first use 
of network tv), ads in about 450 
newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, a magazine campaign and 
sales aids for agents. 

Magazines on the schedule are | 


professional! counsel on 


problems of identifying and attracting 


key executive personne! 


SPENCER R. STUART & ASSOCIATES 


Nation’s Business, Newsweek, | MANAGEMENT consuttants / executive SEARCHES 
Reader’s Digest, The Saturday | 
Evening Post and U. S. News &| 38 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 3, Iilinois DEarborn 2-1530 


World Report. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, is the agency. 


A QUICK GUIDE FOR PLACING 
THEATRE SCREEN ADS 


1. 40-Second, 60-Second, or 80-Second film commercials are 
standard length. Films in natural color are preferred. 


2. One theatre up to as many as sixteen thousand theatres 
may be used during a week. 


3. “A week” means a showing of the film commercial at each 
performance of the theatre for a full week, usually seven 
days, Monday through the following Sunday. 


4. First-run indoor theatres usually have 24 to 30 perform- 
ances during a week with a showing of the film commer- 
— as - regular part of each performance during the 

week. 


5. Drive-In theatres usually have 14 performances during a 
week with a showing of the film commercials as a regular 
part of each performance during the full week. 


6. The audience of a theatre for a week will equal about 30% 
of the theatre’s adult potential audience. The adult poten- 
tial averages about 75% of the population in the area 
served by the theatre. 


7. The cumulative audience, different people during six weeks 
in succession will equal about 60% of the theatre’s potential; 
during thirteen weeks in succession 75% of the theatre’s po- 


8. Bookings may be placed through advertising agency or 
direct by advertiser. 


9. Proof of showing, postal cards signed by theatre owner and 
sent through U. S. Mail, are supplied on request. 


10. Production of films and distribution of films to theatres on 
a nation-wide basis can be arranged with one film com- 
mercial producer and distributor as follows: 


MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


1032 Carondelet St. MPA 10 E. 45th St. 
New Orleans, La. WSCRIEW anon OCASTS OS New York, N. Y. 


MEREDITH Kade aud Tdheison STATIONS 
affiliated with Better Homes and Gardens ani Successful Farming em 


KANSAS CITY \ SYRACUSE | _ PHOENIX. OMAHA. 
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Channel 8 Wm NN eee 590.Ke. \ Channel 6 
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Represented by KATZ AGENCY INC. JOHN BLAIR & CO. BLAIR TV, INC. 
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URANIUM MINE 
IN THE SOUTH 


Are you dreaming of stock in 
some fabulous Uranium Mine? 
Well, of course, there’s the wistful 
possibility of hitting lucrative 
traces. But, you’d better take the 
realistic view and invest in a 
sound proposition—the untapped 
resources of the Negro market in 
the South, staked by WDIA— 
50,000 watts! 


CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 


Within Memphis and adjacent 
retail trading zones, there is one 
of the heaviest concentrations of 
Negro population in the U. S.... 
WDIA encompasses a total of 
1,237,686 Negro consumers. Due 
to low readership count, the only 
way to reach this concentrated 
group is by air media. According 
to recent survey, TV ownership in 
Negro homes is only 35%. Obvi- 
ously, then, Radio is the medium 
for penetration—and, WDIA, the 
all-Negro, 50,000 watt station, is 
a powerhouse of pressure for sell- 
ing goods! 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The financial status of the 
Southern Negro is at an all-time 
high. Their per capita income, in 
Memphis, exceeds that of the 
Negro in any other major city of 
the nation. Specifically, the Negro 
population of Memphis has a 
quarter of a billion doilars to 
spend—and is willing to spend it 
on marketable merchandise as: 

Chesterfield Cigarettes... Crisco 

. Pet Milk .. . Bromo Quinine 
. Kraft Mayonnaise . . . and 
Fletcher’s Castoria. 

If you want more sales for your 
products, consider the impact 
made upon 1,237,686 potential 
buyers, by Negro announcers, 
consultants, entertainers—sales- 
men, all! Listeners react to sales 
messages in a concrete way—with 
action at points-of-purchase, with 
the result that WDIA carries the 
largest number of national adver- 
tisers in Memphis. 


EFFECTIVE PROGRAMMING 


All-Negro shows on WDIA are 
customized to awaken intellectual- 
emotional responses, reflect tradi- 
tional tastes, stimulate loyalty to 
products through performers, who 
deliver solid entertainment, in a 
style acceptable to Negro listen- 
ers. Responsibility for supporting 
their stars is evidenced by WDIA’s 
600% increase in annual gross 
dollar volume. Request, on your 
letterhead, data pertinent to your 
products—along with your bound 
copy of “The Story Of WDIA!” 

WDIA is represented nationally 
by John E. Pearson Company. 


C ee Prendent 


pert rencl - Coencral Manager 


Wr 


HAROLD WALKER, Commerccal Manage: 


| 1 You Bet Your Life (DeSoto-Plymouth, NBC) .............ccccccccseeseoseseeseneeneeneee 


Nielsen Radio 


Two Weeks Ending April 21, 1956 
Copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 
Nielsen Total Audiencet 
| Current Homes* 
| Rank Program (000) 
| EVENING, ONCE-A-WEEK (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) 


2 Our Miss Brooks (Toni, CBS) ............ccccccccsceeesees 

3 IU I IE OP, OU, CD cei ccccccnccnonscnnvnssenasescovsscccbeusenses 
| 4 Dragnet (Chesterfield, NBC) 

5 Edgar Bergen (CBS Columbia, CBS) 

6 Edgar Bergen (Brown & Williamson, CBS) ............<..cccccoceeceeseeoseseesneeeneess 

7 News & Gene Autry (Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co., CBS) .........cccccccecccsesereneeenenes “ 

8 Truth or Consequences (Participating, NBC) ...............cseceseee-ssseseeseeenenennneee 1,316 

9 News from NBC (Brown & Williamson, 8:55, NBC) .................ccccceeeees 1,222 
10 Re II OS ROT TIT a scciceesctncinienindstewnguennsntntnsesesovenseceseesousten 1,128 
EVENING, MULTI-WEEKLY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (799) 

1 News of the World (Miles Labs., NBC) .........ccccccccccccosccsesersnccseseeeeerrereeeeee 14170 

2 One Man’s Family (Participating, NBC) ........0.-cssssesssssseseseensrsrersenserene 1,363 

initihsnadiananninineiimatadiaipinsensceiuemenstie 1,175 


3 Lowell Thomas (Delco Batteries, CBS) 


WEEKDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) 
Wendy Warren (Quaker Oats, CBS) 


1 Wendy Warren (Quaker Oats, CBS) .............ccccccccccccceseeees 
2 Guiding Light (Procter & Gamble, CBS) 
3 Helen Trent (Toni, CBS) 
4 Kelly-Rainier Wedding (Peter Pan Foundations, ABC) 

5 Wendy Werren (Philip Morrie, CBS) .......0....0c..ccececcscscesscosesssessssseerensensee 1,927 

6 Arthur Godfrey (Staley, 11, CBS) 1,880 

7 Helen Trent (Toni, CBS) ..... 1,880f 

8 Young Dr. Malone (Toni, CBS) 1,880+ 

G III MURIEL, SEINE. 1c. shcsnneumisierentnsinnncionnacteeteentgnteecscesssevenseasions 1,8808 
10 Wendy Warren (Standard Brands, CBS) ..........ccssseeesersesesneererennnnnneee 1,833 
DAY, SUNDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (517) 
1 Woolworth Hour (F. W. Woolworth Co., CBS) ..........cccccccceesccecerenennnnnrenee 1,175 
893 


2 Robert Trout-News (Chevrolet, 10, CBS) 


|entered Outdoor Advertising Inc.’s 
}annual poster contest which this 


3 Monitor (Participating, 5:05, NBC) ........ssserecererencsnsereneetvensrssrsrsrseentereeeee — 752 
DAY, SATURDAY (AVERAGE FOR ALL PROGRAMS) (611) 
1 Gunsmoke (Liggett & Myers, CBS) --......ccccccecesessesesessnsenenenersenenenensnenneene 1,598 
2 Allan Jackson-News (Chevrolet, 1, CBS) 1,128 
3 Metropolitan Opera (Texas Co., ABC) 1,081 


*Number of homes reached is based on 47,000,000, the estimated March, 1956, total 


of U. S. radio homes. 


tHomes reached during all or any part of the program except for homes listening 
only one to five minutes (formerly designated the “Nielsen-Rating”). For five-minute 


programs, homes listening one minute or more are included. 


**Rating is for Tuesday and Thursday of the first week, Monday and Wednesday of 


the second week. 
tRating is for Tuesday and Thursday of the second week. 


#Rating is for Monday and Wednesday of the first week, Tuesday and Thursday of the 


second week. 
§Rating is for Monday of the second week. 


‘Vogue’ Names Jones, Glander ‘TV Age’ Goes Semi-Monthly 
Vogue has appointed Dean Jones 


der, until recently, operated his | ness magazine, 
own publishing business, and prior 
to that was associated with Har- 
per’s Bazaar and Charm. 


Sheldon Widmer Named VP 

Sheldon Widmer, formerly as-| 
sistant to the president, has been 
appointed vp of Edwards & 
Deutsch Lithographing Co., Chica- 
go. He is in charge of the mer- 
chandising and publishing divi- 
sion. 


for the magazine, 
launched three years ago. 


Sani-Shell Appoints Katz 


|less egg containers. 


Television Age, New York, now 
and John Glander to its New York | a monthly, will become a semi- 
advertising sales staff. Mr. Jones| monthly publication effective Sept. 


formerly was with Tide. Mr. Glan-| 3, Sol Paul, publisher of the busi- 
has announced. 


Staff additions will be named soon 
which was 


Sani-Shell Container Corp., Phil- 
adelphia, has appointed Benjamin 
Katz Agency, Philadelphia, to han- 
dle its publicity, public relations 
and advertising. Sani-Shell manu- 
factures polyethylene plastic shell-|counts in New Jersey and New 


|space salesman for Food Merchants 
| Advocate, 


Reilly Allison Hope 
PROFITABLE BABY—Stanley C. Hope, president of Esso Standard Oil, 
offers congratulations and a check to Jerry Allison, young art stu- 
dent and new father, whose stork-inspired poster won a $150 
contest prize and then was bought by Esso for use on 3,000 outdoor 
posters in June. Frank J. Reilly, Jerry’s teacher at the Art Student 

League, displays the winning poster. 


Baby Earns Way— 
Before Arrival— | 
for Artist Pop | 


New York, May 29—The stork 
brought a baby, won an ad contest 
and sold an outdoor poster design 
for a young art student this month. 

Jerry Allison, 25-year-old stu- 
dent at the Art Students League, 


year was limited to gasoline and 
oil products. With pending father- 
hood as an inspiration, Mr. Alli- 
son designed a poster showing an 
expectant father in a maternity 
ward with the slogan, “Expect the 
Best.” 

He won the first prize of $150 
and, to boot, sold the poster to 
Esso Standard Oil Co. for use on 
3,000 outdoor posters during June 
in its 18-state marketing area. It 
was the first sale for a poster 
from the contest. 


Brown & Bigelow and Agency 
Names Hayne, Henderson VPs 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul ad- 
vertising specialty company, has 
appointed Hamilton E. Hayne a 
vp. Mr. Hayne, who joined the 
company in 1950, will continue in 
charge of the Mid-Atlantic divi- 
sion, Philadelphia. 

Drexel H. Henderson, an account 
executive of Brown & Bigelow 
Agency, advertising agency sub- 
sidiary of Brown & Bigelow, has 
been elected a vp of the agency. 


Haupt to ‘Circular-Keystone’ 
Oliver E. Haupt Jr., formerly a 


To date, every political message im- 
portant in Texas has reached the 
Lubbock market via KDUB-TV — 
Texas’ basic buy. 


has joined Jewelers’ 
|Circular-Keystone to service ac- 


York. 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
NORFOLK 


16% ‘vesre POPULATION 
24% 4.45 DOLLARS 


The Only All-Negro Radio 
Stations in these Big Areas 


Get the facts about the great 
Rollins “Single-Track” Plan 


ROLLINS BROADCASTING, INC. New York Office: 565 Fifth Ave. 
Sales Manager: Graeme Zimmer Chicago: 6201 S. Cottage Grove Ave. 


The KDUB—KPAR-TV combination 
is the economical way to reach 
over 187,780 sets in West Texas. 


JR 


Wee K/DUB 
WRAP stations 


‘KDUB-TV 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


KPAR.-TY 
ABILENE - ~SWEETWATER, TEXAS 

KDUB-AM 
weasock. TEXAS 


President and Gen. Mgr., W. D. “DUB” ROGERS 
National Seles Mgr. E. A. “Bux” Hesett 
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Some Car Makers Gun 
Ads; Others Set Brakes 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ufacturer is stepping up its adver- 
tising; another is “readjusting.” 
But most are not changing pro- 
grams. 

American Motors Corp., whose 
sales of Nash, Ramblers, Hudsons 
and Metropolitans is off 25% from 


1955, said it would “step up its) 


advertising and promotion pro- 
grams.” 

“We have the cars and have 
found the best way to sell them is 
through advertising and merchan- 
dising,” said a company spokes- 
man. 


s On the other hand, Chrysler 
Corp., whose five-month produc- 
tion total is 415,000 against 572,- 
000 for the same period of last 
year, is cutting its advertising to 
some extent. 

Said Richard Forbes, director 
of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Chrysler Corp.: 

“While there have been minor 
readjustments in our advertising 
and sales promotion plan, the ad- 
vertising and promotional efforts 
of Chrysler Corp. and its divisions 
will continue strong. 

“What revisions have been made 
will in no way seriously alter the 
over-all advertising programs 
planned for the current model.” 

Chevrolet division of General 
Motors Corp. plans no change in 
its advertising drive; a spokesman 
explained: 

“When business is bad is no time 
to pull in your advertising horns. 
Then is the time to keep your 
name out front.” 


s Chevrolet sales are down about 
15% from a year ago. 

Other General Motors divisions 
—notably Buick and Cadillac—are 
not affected by the sales lag. 

Oldsmobile is among those with 
slumping sales, but it plans no 
cutback in advertising. 

Among the hardest hit by the 
cutback are Plymouth and Dodge 
divisions of Chrysler Corp. 

Generally, auto sales are about 
23% below those at the same time 
last year, with Chrysler suffering 
the worst. Some of its divisions 
are off as much as 38%. 

General Motors is least affected, 
although, it, too, is hurting. 


s The sales and production cut- 
backs have idled 200,000 automo- 
bile workers in Michigan, 128,000 
of them in the Detroit area. An- 
other 40,000 have been laid off 
elsewhere in the industry. 

The pinch came when the tra- 
ditional upsurge in sales in April 
and May failed to develop. 

Several reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the drop in sales— 
and a combination of them is 
likely the reason. 

Some contend the _ industry 
forced the market last year and 
grabbed off sales that normally 
would have been made in 1956. 
Too lenient credit terms have 
saddled thousands of car owners 
with long-term payments that pre- 
vent them from gaining sufficient 
equity in their automobiles to 
make trades on newer models. 

The blunt truth would be nearer 
to: “They bought the cars in 1955 
and are paying for them in 1956.” 


# Another significant factor is 
that one of the poorest-kept se- 
crets in the history of the automo- 
bile industry is that 1957 models 
will be revolutionary. 

Companies now are trying to 
combat this by saying the changes 
won’t be so great after all. 

Harlow H. Curtice, GM presi- 
dent; Henry Ford II, president of 
Ford Motor Co., and L. L. Colbert, 
president of Chrysler Corp., are 
all betting that the final quarter 


|of 1956 will be a humdinger, with 
| the 1957 models in keen demand. ‘. 

T. H. Keating, general manager | | 
of the Chevrolet division of GM, |! 


said, “We acknowledge our disap-| iam 


pointment at the failure of the 
retail market to reflect the up- 
surge in buying that generally ac- 
companies warmer weather.” 


= “But we find no reason for hys- 
teria. 

“The industry lowered produc- 
tion in 1951. It cut back in 1952, 
and production was again slashed 
in 1954, after an auspicious begin- 
ning. Nonetheless, it went on in 
1955 to set a record above 9,000,- 
000 vehicles.” 

Despite the wholesome senti- 
ments expressed in advertising’s 
favor, plenty of evidence existed 
that the companies’ ad expendi- 
tures were being shuffled. Here’s 
a rundown: 

Chrysler Corp. 

Chrysler cars and institutional 
placed through McCann-Erickson, 
have cancelled “It’s a Great Life” 
(NBC-TV) but renewed the 
“Climax-Shower of Stars” series 
on CBS-TV. 

Plymouth’s_ institutional and 
dealer co-op, placed through N. W. 
Ayer & Son, are based on actual 
unit sales, and both have been cut 
back in recent weeks. In tv, Ply- 
mouth cut two evening sponsor- 
ships of NBC’s “News Caravan.” 
The company had tentatively 
planned to sponsor some of NBC’s 
fall spectaculars, but it has with- 
drawn. The general plan is now for 
regional use of tv and radio spots, 
plus newspapers and color ads in 
mass circulation magazines—but 
still based on sales of units. 


= DeSoto’s advertising, through 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
has certainly been cut back, al- 
though it is tentatively described 
as “a magazine here, a newspaper 
there.” The division renewed (for 
its eighth year) the highly suc- 
cessful “You Bet Your Life” show, 
with Groucho Marx on NBC radio 
and television networks. The re- 
newal takes care of 39 weeks, with 
the 13 summer weeks covered by 
a series of re-runs called “The 
Best of Groucho.” Historically, the 
Marx show has been covered by a 
special assessment on dealers. 

Dodge, whose production in the 
first five months of 1956 is down 
about half below 1955, will carry 
a heavier tv budget in the fall. It 
cancelled “Break the Bank” and 
its share of the Danny Thomas 
show on ABC-TV but is slated for 
a new ABC show starring Law- 
rence Welk on Monday nights 
aimed at teenagers, and it will con- 
tinue the high-rating Welk show 
Saturday nights. 

American Motors 

Advertising for Nash (through 
Geyer Advertising) won’t be much 
affected, company spokesmen say, 
largely because the company con- 
centrates on magazine advertising 
early in the year. Nash’s last mag- 
azine color page runs in July, and 
the company’s fiscal year starts in 
September. The company has re- 
newed “Disneyland” for summer 
and fall on ABC-TV; American 
Motors is reported to feel op- 
timistic about next year’s budget, 
based on Rambler | sales. 


General Motors Corp. 

Chevrolet division shows signs 
of expansion. It has renewed 
“Crossroads” on ABC-TV, and 
boosted “The Chevvy Show” 
(NBC-TV) from 12 one-hour pro- 
grams this year to approximately 
20 in 1956-57, running about every 
third Tuesday. The 15-minute 
“Dinah Shore Show,” now seen on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, will be 
on Thursdays only next season, 


FORREST L. FRASER has been named 
vp of marketing of American Op- 
tical Co., Southbridge, Mass. Mr. 
Fraser, most recently a marketing 
consultant, has been exec vp of 
Pabst Brewing Co. and merchan- 
dising director of Kroger Co. 


although Miss Shore is slated for 
some of the hour shots. 

Chevrolet (all its advertising 
goes through Campbell-Ewald 
Co.) was supposed to take one of 
the every-third-Tuesday shots on 
June 12, but will not, and NBC 
will rerun a telementary called 
“The Twisted Cross,” a story of 
the rise of Nazism. 

Buick division is also spending 
heavily, but making a noticeable 
shift to “quick media” (news- 
papers and spot tv and radio), as 
opposed to long-range media (net- 
work tv, magazines, supplements 
with long closing dates). The 
brand is off, but holding third 
place. Buick got an easy out in net- 
work tv when Jackie Gleason de- 
cided to go live next fall; the com- 
pany will sponsor “The Honey- 
mooners” through the summer on 
CBS, using reruns; after that 
there is no indication of a com- 
mitment for a network tv time 
spot. 


® Despite its sizable investment in 
television, tv probably ranks third 
in the Buick media breakdown. 
Newspapers come first, and they 
are being cut back—although no 
figure is given. “Minor adjust- 
ments” are being made in maga- 
zine and Sunday supplements, 
which together occupy second 
place on Buick’s schedule. Kudner 
Agency handles Buick and GM in- 
stitutional. 

Oldsmobile division dropped half 
the spectaculars it has been spon- 
soring on NBC-TV on Saturday 
nights: But the company is still re- 
ported to be a prospective sponsor 
(one of three) for the conventions 
this summer on radio and televi- 
sion, through D. P. Brother & Co. 

Pontiac division says evenly that 
it is “axiomatic” that when pro- 
duction drops, advertising falls off, 
and Pontiac proportionately lags 
farther in production than other 
GM divisions. It dropped “Play- 
wrights 56” on NBC earlier in the 
year, but this is believed to reflect 
the difficulty in bucking the “$64,- 
000 Question,” rather than sales 
difficulties. The division has been 
a sponsor on NBC’s “Wide, Wide 
World,” but has not renewed for 
fall—something that may not be 
significant, since the division’s ad 
budget is approved in June. 


® It is known that the division and 
its agency, MacManus, John & 
Adams, have been looking at sev- 
eral fall tv possibilities. Otherwise, 
the professional football champion- 
ship on NBC-TV Dec. 30 and radio 
coverage of Notre Dame football 
games on Mutual already have 
been signed. 

The Cadillac division’s pro- 
duction is about the same as in 
1955, and no change is reported in 
advertising. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Ford division seems to be ex- 
panding network television. It has 
renewed its Saturday night spectac- 
ulars (“Ford Jubilee”) on NBC; it 
has shifted “Ford Theater” from 
NBC to ABC-TV and will add a 


|new show in the vacant time spot 
|—one starring Tennessee Ernie 
|Ford in a new program packaged 
|by J. Walter Thompson Co. Ford 


is also a heavy tv spot user. 
Lincoln has been holding its own 
in sales this year. It continues 
sponsorship of half the “Ed Sulli- 
van Show” on alternate weeks and 
has been active in magazines and 
newspapers in the first half. 
Young & Rubicam is the agency. 


® Mercury isn’t talking about its 
ad cuts. It was down 74,000 cars in 
production—more than a third be- 
low last year and the biggest drop 
in the Ford Motor Co. line. Its ad- 
vertising is placed by Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, and a key portion is the 
“Ed Sullivan Show.” K&E also 
places Ford institutional advertis- 
ing. 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. 

This company was hit hardest 
by the production cutbacks, and 
through the third week in May was 
off 46% in production—Packard 
had so far produced less than a 
third as many cars as it did in the 
preceding year. 

Packard expenditures (through 
D’Arcy) have held about even in 
magazines, newspapers, outdoor 
and network tv through June. 
Packard shares sponsorship of “TV 
Reader’s Digest” on ABC-TV with 
Studebaker (through Benton & 
Bowles), and the decision to drop 
this show after July 9 has been 
made. The company’s future use 
of network television will be de- 
cided after July 9, and it seems 
confident it can buy decent tv 
time in the fall. 


North American Van, 
Shredded Wheat Roll 
Out Joint Promotion 


Fort Wayne, InpD., May 31—Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. and North Amer- 
ican Van Lines will launch this 
month a mutual promotion in 
which 12,000,000 toy cutouts of 
North American trailer vans will 
be distributed in Shredded Wheat 
boxes. The promotion is the first 
of its kind in the transportation 
field, says William L. Sneltjes, 
North American’s sales director. 

The cutout series will consist of 
nine models of North American 
vans of various vintages from 
Conestoga wagons to modern trail- 
ers. In addition, an estimated 240,- 
000 14-inch steel models of the 
trailer vans will be offered to kids 
through coupons on Shredded 
Wheat boxes. 

Added boost for the promotion 
will come from mentions on four 
successive “Rin-Tin-Tin” programs 
(ABC-TV) sponsored by Shredded 
Wheat and from a cartoon strip to 
run in Puck—the Comic Weekly 
June 24. 

North American also plans to 
use its 1,100 agents throughout the 
country to work with local grocers 
to help push the promotion. 

Kenyon & Eckhardt is the agen- 
cy for National Biscuit Co.; North 
American’s agency is Applegate 
Advertising, Muncie, Ind. 


OAI Names MacGregor 

George P. MacGregor, formerly 
a vp of Biow Co., has been named 
vp and national director of re- 
search and sales promotion of Out- 
door Advertising Inc., New York. 
He succeeds Harold Holt, who has 
transferred to OAI’s New York 
sales division. At Biow Mr. Mac- 
Gregor was in charge of the Philip 
Morris account. Previously, he 
was vp and supervisor of all food 
accounts at Kenyon & Eckhardt 
and advertising manager of Col- 
gate-Palmolive Co. 


‘Globe-Democrat’' Names Rep 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
has appointed Moloney, Regan & 
Schmitt its national representative. 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott formerly 
represented the newspaper na- 
tionally. 
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Car Dealer's Big 
Share of Co-op Is 
Danger in Sales Dip 


WASHINGTON, May 3i—While 
figures for all lines of cars are not 
available here, records of the Sen- 
ate’s investigation of General Mo- 
tors contain information about the 
auto industry’s co-op advertising 
arrangements which demonstrate 
how a drop in car sales can riddle 
the industry’s advertising reserves. 

Supposedly hush-hush figures 
on auto co-op arrangements were 
put into the record of the General 
Motors hearing by Rear Adm. 
Frederick J. Bell, exec vp of the 
National Automobile Dealers Assn. 
On the basis of the huge 1955 sales 
volume, he said, dealer contribu- 
tions to co-op would amount to 
$217,000,000 in 1955, and that this 
was in addition to over $200,000,- 
000 which individual dealers would 
spend in the advertising of their 
own businesses. 

Ripping the lid from the indus- 
try’s co-op advertising arrange- 
ments, he said dealer co-op con- 
tributions to General Motors would 
amount to $70,000,000 in 1955, with 
an additional $20,000,000 contrib- 
uted to the fund by General Mo- 
tors. His figure closely resembled 
the data supplied by General Mo- 
tors executives, who said total 
spending for GM and its cars 
would be about $85,000,000, in- 
cluding $5,000,000 of institutional 
advertising which would not be 
assigned directly to any one make. 


s The NADA breakdown on co-op 
arrangements for GM cars was 
dramatized for the investigators 
in the form of 2 bar chart, com- 
paring dealer and GM contribu- 
tion for each make of car. While 
specific figures were given for the 
per-car contribution by the dealer 
and GM for each make, the totals 
could only be approximated from 
the bar chart. 


How GM's Ad Allotments Work 


Per Cor Total Total 
Contribution Dealer GM 
Make Dealer GM (000,000) (000,000) 
Chevrolet $20 $6 $28 $4 
Oldsmobile 
Series 88 30 9 12.5 4 
Series 98 35 W 
Pontiac 25 7.50 9 2.25 
Buick 
Series 40 25 750 145 45 
Series 50- 
60 30 9 
Series 70 40 12 
Cadillac 
Series 62 45 13.50 5 2 
Series 60 50 15 
Series 75 60 15 
Apparent Totals $70.6 $20.0 


Figures which were used in the 
GM hearing may not necessarily 
apply to 1956 automobile advertis- 
ing activities. Subsequent to the 
Senate judiciary committee's 
GM hearing, officials of GM and 
other companies appeared before 
an automobile marketing subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee on 
interstate and\, foreign commerce 
and announcéd.contract revisions 
which include changes in the co- 
op advertising arrangement. 


# Industry sources alsc caution 
against the possibility that out- 
siders will assume that advertising 
funds go entirely into commission- 
able business. 

Dealers participate in the ad- 
ministration of the co-op adver- 
tising funds, and sometimes vol- 
untarily increase their assessment 
in order to handle a special adver- 
tising project. ~ 

Statistics collected by NADA 
show that dealers spent $212,646,- 
563 in 1955 to advertise their deal- 
erships in addition to the factory 
co-op. A year-end summary re- 
ports this represented an average 
of $33.84 for each car retailed by 
a dealer. This is 0.73% of sales. 
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Stung by NBC, TV Film Companies 
Stand with Moore for Network Curbs 


(Continued from Page 3) 
company which NBC charged with 
supporting the organized attack on 
network television, has not been 
heard from. 

“In effect NBC has accused 
Richard A. Moore of being a ‘front’ 
for the film syndicators rather 
than representing the interests of 
his own station,” the Assn. of Tel- 
evision Film Distributors said. “Mr. 
Moore is far too important and 
respected a member of the broad- 
casting fraternity to act as a ‘front’ 
for any organization. To accuse 
him of taking such a position is an 
insult to him, his station and to the 
great contribution he has made to 
television in his community and in 
the nation.” 


ATFD said Mr. Moore’s testi- 
mony pointed out that regional and 


local advertisers are having diffi-| These included the film syndica- 


culty getting good television time! 
|nancial traders “who want to dump 


and that independent tv stations 
are having trouble getting quality 
film shows because of existing 
network practices. 


@ “Specific remedies to these 
problems. which affect the entire 
economy were proposed by Mr. 
Moore and subsequently by Sen. 
John Bricker (R., O.). Instead of 
making any constructive contribu- 
tion to the solution of these prob- 
lems, NBC throws up a smoke- 
screen by issuing an unwarranted 
and irrelevant claim that any 
change in the status quo will de- 
stroy all television,” the ATRD 
continued. 

The four film companies pointed 
out that between them they now 
have 17 regularly scheduled spon- 
sored shows on the networks. “To 
suggest, as NBC has, that the film 
companies seek the destruction of 
television network structure is an 
absurdity tantamount to stating 
that the film companies wish to 
commit economic suicide,” it was 
stated. 

The statement said NBC is crit- 
izing its own program structure 
when it attacks the quality of film 
programs. The network carries 16 
half hours of filmed shows each 
week out of a total of 21 hours of 
peak evening viewing time, by the 
association’s count. 


® The man who started this battle 
with an appearance before the 
Senate committee also had an an- 
swer for NBC. Richard Moore 
said KTTV acted on its own and at 
its own expense in appearing be- 
fore the Senate group. He lament- 
ed the fact that NBC “has so little 
confidence in the merits of its case 
that it has chosen to becloud the 
issue by attacking the motives of 
those who have criticized network 
policies. . . 

“We are delighted that many 
companies which are victims of 
the network restraints already 
have made common cause with us 
or have indicated their agreement 
with our conclusions. The impact 
of these network restraints upon 
the American economy is so severe 
that we are confident that the 
number of our allies will grow 
steadily. . . 

“KTTV, as was its right, has 
consulted with film distributors 
and other television stations and 
several of us have come together 
for the purpose of common fre- 
search, both factual and legal. . . 
Apparently these facts which have 
been referred to often in the trade 
press seeni sinister to NBC, which 
apparently expects that the vic- 
tims of its restraints should lick | 
their wounds separately, privately | 
and passively. ) 


already limited by scarcity of fre- 
quencies, should be utilized under 
arrangements which arbitrarily 
protect network programs from 
the competition of programs from 
all other creative sources. We 
think the decision as to which pro- 
grams are best should be made by 
the American people. 

“Can it be that NBC lacks suf- 
ficient confidence in its own pro- 
grams to let them compete openly 
for public favor with other pro- 
gram sources without the special 
protection of artificial and restric- 
tive agreements designed to pre- 
vent the competing product from 
reaching the public?” 

In its statement NBC mentioned 
three main groups which expect 
to profit by displacing the network 
system of national broadcasting. 


tors, a variety of promoters and fi- 


Hollywood’s old movies on tv,” and 
proponents of pay tv. 

NBC said its television network 
first showed a _ profit—3.4%—in 
1955. Pointing out that nobody 
makes a station join a network, 
the network said option time and 
minimum purchase units (“must 
buy” stations) are absolutely es- 
sential to its successful operation. 


® “NBC undertakes to furnish the 
station with a variety of sponsored 
and unsponsored programs. The 
network schedule consists of about 
80 hours of programming a week. 
NBC’s talent and production cost 
of this programming currently 
averages $1,500,000 a week. 

“NBC assumes these costs, fur- 
nishes the programs to stations and 
takes the risk of recovering such 


costs from sales to advertisers. If 
these costs are not recovered, NBC 
alone bears the loss,” the network 
told the senate committee. The 
network added that its yearly tele- 
phone bill for intercity circuits is 
$14,000,000, and that the news 
operation costs more than $3,000,- 
000 a year. 

“The significant financial di- 
mension in the network business 
is money at risk—not just capital 
employed in the conventional 
sense, but in addition to that, the 
financial commitments for talent, 
program properties and other ele- 
ments for which networks must 
commit on a long term basis,” the 
NBC statement continued. 


& “In the case of the NBC televi- 
sion network, money at risk may 
often exceed $100,000,000—only a 
minor part of which is represented 
by investment in physical proper- 
ties .. . Another distinguishing as- 
pect of the network program oper- 
ation is reflected by the fact that 
the NBC television network’s rev- 
enue from program sales falls far 
short of meeting the network’s pro- 
gram costs. 

“This is true because a network 


Troll 
BRAINSTORMERS—Some of the panel 


Enlow 


Burnett 
members who brainstormed direct 


mail problems in Chicago last week are John Scott, advertising 
manager, G. D. Searle Co.; George Troll, director of sales, Sears, 


Roebuck & Co.; Robert A. Enlow 
department, American Medical A 


, director, membership-circulation 


ssn.; Hal Burnett, president, Bur- 


nett & Logan Inc., and Chester L. Posey, vp and chairman of the 
plans board, McCann-Erickson Inc. 


required basic group of 56, with 
the average evening sponsor buy- 
ing 129 stations. 


® “If NBC could not establish a 
minimum facilities purchase re- 
quirement, presumably it would 
have to accept the business of an 
advertiser who wanted to buy only 
ten or 15 stations with revenue to 
the network which would not even 
meet its interconnection costs. This 
is like arguing that Life magazine 
should be forced to sell advertising 
at one-quarter of its established 
rates to an advertiser whose distri- 
bution is limited to one-quarter of 
the country and who wants to buy 
the circulation Life furnishes in 
that quarter only. 

“Perhaps a closer parallel in the 
media field is the Sunday supple- 
ments, such as the Metro Sunday 
magazine network, which acts as a 
sales representative for national 
advertising in Sunday supplements 


published locally by a group of 


newspapers. The relationship be- 
tween Metro and its ‘affiliated’ 
newspapers has some marks of 
similarity to that between a net- 
work and its affiliated stations 
with the significant difference that 
Metro provides only the advertis- 
ing and is not responsible for the 
editorial material in the supple- 
ments; whereas a network under- 
takes the provision of a costly pro- 
gram service to its affiliates as 
well as the development of adver- 
tising in that service. 


® “Despite the fact that it does not 
have the fixed cost of producing 
the supplement, Metro operates 
under a ‘must buy’ policy in the 
sale of national advertising in 
these supplements. In its case the 
minimum purchase requirement is 
a supplement in each of 26 ‘basic 
group’ cities, out of the total Metro 
group of 30 supplements in 27 
cities. The Los Angeles Times, 
published by the owner of KTTV, 
is a ‘basic’ (‘must-buy’) affiliate 
of Metro,” the NBC statement said. 


—unlike any other organization | i 


supplying programs to stations— 


which are designed for use by lim- 
ited budget advertisers on a ‘par-| 
ticipation’ basis and which are sel- 
dom sold out.” 


s NBC said no network advertise? | 


has objected to the option time 
policy, without which the “net-| 


| work system would disappear as 

|an effective medium for national | 
s “On the merits, the basic issue 
is whether the vital medium of 
television, where competition is 


advertisers.” It was also pointed 
out that most NBC-TV advertisers 
carry many more stations than the 


furnishes costly unsponsored pro-|@ 
gramming from which it obtains | if 
no revenue; engages in expensive | 
program development and experi-|§ 
mentation at its own cost; main-|@ 
tains programs on the air to build /|§ 
audience pending sale and fur- | 
nishes important program services | @ 


" 


BEER 


(BUSCH 
Ne 


we 


cooi—Anheuser-Busch is the first 
advertiser to appear on the back 
cover of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch’s new TV Magazine. The se- 
ries promotes the recently intro- 
duced Busch Bavarian beer. 
Gardner Advertising Co., St. Louis, 
is the agency. 


» | cleansers, 


Use Pros, Not 
Rookies, in Direct 
Mail, Hodgson Asks 


(Continued from Page 2) 
to direct mail instead of “just 
anyone who is available. 

“Although almost $1% billion a 
year is spent on direct mail adver- 
tising, a little over one-third of the 
material is of sufficient quality to 
compare favorably with other me- 
dia,” Mr. Hodgson said. 

“Too many people, unfortunate- 
ly, have the misguided notion that 
direct mail is a simple medium for 
simpletons—to handle with one 
hand. The reverse is the case, ac- 
tually. To produce effective direct 
mail advertising requires as much 
creative ability as is required by 
any other medium,” he said. 

Companies and agencies should 
seek competent outside counsel 
for direct mail, Mr. Hodgson said. 
He also urged that new and more 
rigid standards be set up for direct 
mail. 


= Advertisers are deprived of the 
benefits of a major advertising me- 
dium when they neglect to com- 
pensate their agencies properly for 
assigning top creative talent to di- 
rect mail, according to ferd 
Ziegler, vp of McCann-Erickson, 
New York. 

“In this dollar-conscious world, 
you get what you pay for,” Mr. 
Ziegler said. “Direct mail is a spe- 
cialized medium, requiring special- 
ized training. To make the creative 


agency must be compensated for 
its investment.” 

Unless direct mail offers enter- 
tainment or information in addi- 
tion to sell, it is worthless, Mr. 
Ziegler said. Creation of good 
campaigns cannot be bought for 
nothing, he added. 

McCann-Erickson has found di- 
rect mail just as valuable a selling 
tool as tv, outdoor or magazine ad- 
vertising, he said. “We don’t de- 
fine direct mail as mail order 
| only,” Mr. Ziegler said. “Our defi- 
|nition basically considers direct 
mail as a means to convey a mes- 
sage to an audience whose mem- 
| bers can be specifically delineated 
and selected.” 


Salt Lake Papers Publish 
‘Consumer Analysis’ 

The eighth annual “Consumer 
Analysis” of the greater Salt Lake 
market has been completed by the 
Newspaper Agency Corp., agent 
for the Deseret News & Telegram 
and the Salt Lake Tribune. The 
survey covers foods, soaps and 
drugs and toiletries, 
|home appliances, automotive and 
| wearing apparel. 

In addition, a 34-page market 
data section on the Salt Lake In- 
|}termountain market is included. 


Chirurg Gets Victor Coffee 

Martin L. Hall Co., Boston, has 
|appointed James Thomas Chirurg 
|Co., Boston, to handle advertising 
|for Victor coffee, tea and instant 
coffee, effective July 1. Newspa- 
pers, outdoor, radio, television and 
special promotions are planned. 
John C. Dowd Inc. is the present 
agency of record. 


Business Papers 
Build Ads in All 
Media: Keezer 


(Continued from Page 2) 
coming “subservient to their fields, 
rather than leaders of them.” 


® The periodical men heard re- 
ports and papers on a variety of 
subjects. Four working commit- 
tees dealt with 27 reports on topics 
ranging from copyright, microfilm 
and postal tariffs to international 
contacts between publishers of 
similar periodicals and exchange 
of manuscripts and reproduction 
material between non-competing 
technical magazines of various 
countries. 

One paper, prepared by Haire 
Publishing Co.’s Julien Elfenbein 
(delivered in absentia), reported 
on the recent Marsteller study 
pointing up the importance of ad- 
vertisers’ evaluating the editorial 
performance of a business paper 
(AA, Feb. 16). 

Television came in for extended 
discussion. It was agreed that com- 
merical tv would be likely to hurt 
mass consumer magazines, rather 
than business papers. Mr. Keezer 
supported this view. It was brought 
out that several leading European 


job on direct mail attractive, the) 


magazine publishers are interested 
|in acquiring financial interests in 
|tv stations. Unanimous opposition 
| was expressed to government op- 
|eration of broadcast media. 


® Publishers from several Euro- 
pean countries voiced their dis- 
| satisfaction over the failure of ad- 
| vertising agencies to pay sufficient 
|attention to the business press. It 
jalso was felt by Scandinavian 
| business paper publishers that the 
agency recognition system is work- 
ing out to their disadvantage. 

A committee was set up to study 
methods of promoting circulation 
and readership research as a tool 
in selling more advertising. 

IFPP was organized in 1925, and 
its membership now covers 19 
countries, primarily European. 
However, Israel, Argentina, Cuba 
and Mexico are also represented. 
Mr. Keezer was attending in a pri- 
vate capacity, as were Donald F. 
Hunter, of Maclean-Hunter Pub- 
lishing Co., Toronto, and H. W. 
Yoxall, of the British Periodical 
Proprietors’ Assn. 

The next congress in 1959 will 
be held at the Hague. W. H. van 
Baarle, Dutch public relations man 
(85 Koninginnegracht, the Hague), 
is vp for overseas territories. 


In ‘Fluid’ Market, 
CBS-Columbia May 
End TV Set-Making 


(Continued from Page 2) 
been a significant drop in unit, as 
well as dollar, sales throughout the 
industry, but the imminence of 
color on the one hand, and the cur- 
rent emphasis on low-priced por- 
table b&w sets on the other, make 
it imperative to re-examine the 
future of tv receiver manufactur- 
ing. 

“As a result we, along with 
many other manufacturing units in 
the industry—particularly the 
smaller units who generally feel 
a drop in consumer demand most 
severely—have found it desirable 
to reappraise the future. 

“We have set as our immediate 
objective getting our house in 
order by reducing inventories, by a 
‘reduction in duplicated personnel 
and by minimizing to the greatest 
extent possible our forward com- 
mitments for material. We have 
done so in order to be in a flexible 
| position.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW 


OF THE WEEK 


Mrs. Schaeffer Peter Pamela Bill 


NOW ALL THEY NEED IS A FiRE—Peter E. Schruth, Holi- 
day ad manager, awards a chief's hat complete with 
fire engine to Peter Schaeffer, McCann-Erickson ac- 
count executive and first-prize winner in Holiday’s 


—_ 


10th anniversary adman’s contest. Other members 
of the new fire department are Mrs. Schaeffer and 
their three children, Peter, Pamela and Bill. (Story 
on Page 3.) 


Kobak Van Brunt Hashagen Williams Wintersteen M. Freeman  W. Freeman McGraw 


EXTRAMURAL ACTIVITY—Associated Business Publications members got in a little outside 
activity at the 50th anniversary meeting at Hot Springs, Va. Shown here are Jim Ko- 
bak, J. K. Lasser & Co.; Ed Van Brunt, Media Promotion Organization; Charles Hash- 
agen, Chain Store Age; Leo W. Williams, Retailing Daily; Ned Wintersteen, R. H. Don- 


Williamson Blackburn R. Dudley W. Dudley Reilly 


INTRAMURAL ACTIVITY—Ready for a festive evening at the Associated Business Publica- 
tions meeting at Hot Springs, Va., are M. A. Williamson, American Metal Market; Mrs. 
James Blackburn; Ray Dudley and William Dudley, Gulf Publishing Co.; Ed Reilly, 


105 


spots—The leop- 
ard girlhere 
holds a bottle of 
Sno-Bol, a liquid 
toilet bowl ciean- 
er that “removes 
the spots,” ac- 
cording to Sno- 
Bol Co., Pontiac, 
Mich. Sno-Bol is 
going into its 
tenth year witha 
newspaper cam- 
paign in 173 mar- 
kets in process; 
tv and radio will 
also be used 
U. S. Advertising 
Corp., Chicago, 
is the agency. 


ECONOMY SIZE—As part of its 50th anniversary celebration, Franz 

Bakery, Portland, instalied this 24% ton bread loaf on top of its 

building. The 18’x8’x7’ loaf revolves at the rate of 3.5 revolutions a 

minute. The sign was built by Security Signs, Portland. Cole & 
Weber is the agency. 


Bond Zwirner Fairchild Montgomery Wynkoop 


nelley Corp.; Miller Freeman and William B. Freeman, Miller Freeman Publications; 
Donald McGraw Sr. and Nelson Bond, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.; Henry Zwirner 
(bowling) and Edgar Fairchild, Fairchild Publications; Paul Montgomery and N, O. 
Wynkoop, McGraw-Hill. 


Marshall Gerardi Haire 


U.S. Post Office. Behind the whiskers are Donald McAllister, Geyer-McAllister Pub- 
lications, and William K. Beard, ABP’s president. At the right: Bob Marshall, F. W. 
Dodge Corp.; Joseph Gerardi, McGraw-Hill; Thomas B. Haire, Haire Publishing Co. 
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(Editor’s Note: Last week Jo- 
seph A. Gerardi, exec vp and treas- 
urer of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., outlined for the Associated 
Business Publications convention 
at Hot Springs, Va., the meaning 
of the consent decree into which 


ABP had entered with the Depart-| 


ment of Justice. Because it is a 
succinct appraisal of the elements 
of the consent judgment, and be- 
cause it discusses thoughtfully and 
temperately the future of the 15% 
commission and the question of the 
house agency, it is presented here 
in full text.) 

This time last year, and in this 
place, we had a spirited discussion 
about a certain white paper... 
which said ABP had broken the 
anti-trust law along with Four A’s 
and various publishing associations. 
Many dire comments were made 
in and out of the meeting and in 
the press as to the probable im- 
pact of the suit. Some predicted 
that chaos would ensue in the pub- 
lishing and advertising business. 
Others predicted that the 15% 
commission system would expire 
and publishers, agencies and ad- 
vertisers would be forced to op- 
erate in a jungle in their dealings 
with each other. 

These were the extremists at 
one end. At the other end, the 
opinion was expressed that the 
impact of the suit, regardless of its 
outcome, would be negligible. This 
opinion has been largely con- 
firmed by events since last year. 
As the issues in the case have un- 
raveled, many who were skeptical 
at the start have moved very close 
to this view. 


s This was the prevailing view 
among ABP members at the last 
annual meeting. At that meeting 
the membership in authorizing the 
board to handle the suit endorsed 
the idea of proceeding on the basis 
of a willingness to enter into dis- 
cussions with the Department of 
Justice, with a view to settlement 
of the suit, providing it could be 
done without any compromise of 
principle. The underlying reasons 
for this approach were: (1) That 
prosecution of the suit to a con- 
clusion, including trial and judg- 
ment, would be a very expensive 
proceeding and would involve 
considerable effort on the part of 
members of the staff of ABP, its 
officers and others; (2) It would 
reouire several years to reach a 
conclusion of the suit by trial, and 
in the meantime much confusion 
would exist. Therefore, it was felt 
that an early termination would 
serve to clear the atmosphere; (3) 
In any law suit there is always a 
possibility of an adverse decision. 
Courts have been known to make 
mistakes, and this is even more 
prevalent in antitrust cases. A 
very bad decision could possibly 
have been harmful to ABP and to 
the publishing and advertising 
business. 


s A task force was set up by the 
board of directors of ABP to act 
as a committee in deciding mat- 
ters of policy respecting actions to 
be taken along the way. .. Outside 
counsel was engaged and an an- 
swer was filed denying every al- 
legation in the complaint. The 
first of the group of defendants to 
negotiate a consent decree was the 
Four A’s. It seemed only natural to 
the various media associations 
that this was the logical course to 
pursue. After the Four A’s decree 
had been entered, ABP and the 
Agricultural Publishers Assn. 
started discussions with the de- 
partment and tentatively agreed 
on some points. At this stage, the 
American Newspaper Publishers 


15% Commission Concept Reenforced 
by Consent Decree, 


Gerardi Says 


cided to start negotiations with the 
|department which were finally 
concluded and a decree was 
signed. 

| The decree of ABP was entered 
|on Tuesday along with that of the 
APA, the Periodical Publishers 
Assn. and New York Publishers 
Assn. This concludes the case. I 
should point out that the attorneys 
for all the various associations 
participated in framing the lan- 
guage of the various decrees. 
When you add to that group a 
dozen attorneys in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, it is easy to un- 
derstand why some of the lan- 
guage of the decree is rather ob- 
scure and, in places, seemingly in- 
consistent. 

I think it would be well now to 
refer to the specific language in 
the decree, especially the stipula- 
tions as to what the Association 
agrees not to do... 


® The restrictions on activities 
conducted by ABP as a matter of 
policy are limited to about two 
areas: 

1. ABP agrees not to promote 
any practice which has the effect 
of denying recommendation to any 
advertising agency. While we have 
maintained that the issuance of 
certificates of recommendation by 
ABP does not constitute a viola- 
tion of the law, the decree will 
make it necessary to make some 
change in the certificate; 

2. ABP has a provision in its by- 
laws under the heading of Stand- 
ards of Practice, under which 
publishers agree to maintain their 
card rates. This by-law provision 
will have to be changed to con- 
form to the decree. 


® It might be interesting to dis- 
cuss some of the things which are 
reserved to ABP under the decree: 
1. Our position that we have not 
been guilty of any wrongdoing is 
maintained. There is no admission 
of guilt. 
2. And this is most important 
to members. There is nothing 
whatsoever in the decree to pre- 
vent members of ABP acting in- 
dividually from doing any or all 
the things which the association 
is prevented from doing. Hence 
members are free to adopt a pol- 
icy of paying a 15% commission 
to independent agencies while 
denying such a payment to house 
agencies. Nothing in the decree 
in any way prevents that course 
of dealing. 


5. The usual right of the gov- 
ernment to come in at any time 
to see whether we are following 
the decree is waived. 


® On the whole, it is my feeling 
that the decree will have very lit- 
tle adverse impact on business 
paper publishers or on advertis- 
ing agencies or on advertisers. 
Furthermore, we will be able to 
continue all of the essential fea- 
tures of our agency service to 
members. Our agency relations 
committee will shortly study this | 
matter and come up with some 
recommendations. 

Now, a further word on the very 
controversial subject of house 
agencies, about which considerable 
has been said and written. In ex- 
pressing an opinion on this and 
any other controversial subject, 
please bear in mind that I am not 
speaking for ABP or for McGraw- 
Hill. Just for myself. 


® Will house agencies grow in 
number as a result of the decree? 
The decree does little to promote 
the growth of house agencies in- 
sofar as the business paper field 
is concerned, since it has always 
been ABP policy to leave the de- 
cision as to house agencies with 
individual members, and it will 
continue to reside with them. And 
as I have stated the decree puts 
no restraint on individual pub- 
lishers’ practices. What an indi- 
vidual publisher should do about 
this problem is really beyond the 
province of ABP to decide. ABP 
cannot, under the decree, recom- 
mend a course for members to 
pursue in this regard. I think, in 
spirit, we have agreed not to do 
that and we should adhere to that 
agreement. 


PAPER COSTS—These charts, based 


20-year period (1935-39=100). 


of the services of the agency 
would not be equitable to the pub- 
lisher. From the publisher’s stand- 
point, a fixed rate of commission 
gives him a definite yardstick for 
measuring his expected rate of 
profit. He must have this if he is 
to operate efficiently. 


® This discussion can go on and 
on and not much will be settled, 
at least over a reasonably short 
period of time. Much of the dis- 
cussion of this problem will be 
largely in the area of idle talk. 
And in the nature of things it is 
probably well that it is only idle 
talk. I say this because we have to 
reckon with the fact that any 


« Now, a word on another subject 
about which there has been much 
discussion, that is, whether or not 
the uniform 15% agency commis- 
sion system will be affected by the 
suit. The decree has no bearing 
whatsoever on the payment of a 
15% commission so long as it is 
done by individual agreement be- 
tween publisher and agency, 
which is the present practice. In| 8toup of advertisers, agency peo- 
a sense, it might be said that the| Ple or publishers, or combinations 
decree affirms the legality of the|°f groups, which may attempt to 
15% agency commission. | formulate a definite policy lead- 
Certainly, if there was a serious ing toward some new system of 
question as to its legality, the|4éency compensation, may very 
government would not have con-| Well find themselves in another 
sented to the type of agreements| antitrust suit. 
they have entered into with the| We really have a rather peculiar 
various defendants in this case. situation here. We have a uniform 
That is all to the good in these|commission system which has 
days when the Department of Jus-| Withstood a legal assault. But the 
tice is constantly looking askance| steps pursued in formulating a 
at uniform commissions. new system may entail insur- 
mountable legal difficulties. Tak- 


3. ABP is free to continue to} 
operate a credit bureau pretty 
much as it has in the past. Under 
this heading it can issue credit | 
information respecting individual| 
agencies, and that information can 
include not only financial matters, 
but facts going to show the ex- 
perience, size, number of em- 
ployes, scope in point of number of 
accounts, independence of owner- 
ship, and other factors pertaining 
to an agency. We believe our de- 
cree is more specific in this respect 
than the newspaper decree. ABP 
can also, if it so desires, issue 
credit ratings as it has in the past, 
but if it decides to do so, it is re- 
quired to rate all agencies, includ- 
ing house agencies, which meet 
the reasonable qualifications set 
up by ABP. 

4. ABP can continue to issue 
certificates to agencies, if it wish- 
es to do so. Probably the word) 
“recommendation” in the present 
certificates would have to be 
changed to some other word, such 
as “rating” certificate. It is prob- 
able that it would also be required 
to issue a certificate similarly to 
any qualifying agency without re- 
gard to whether or not the appli-| 
cant for a certificate is a house 


| 


Assn., which had strongly opposed 
the idea of u consent decree, de- 


agency. 


ing this and other factors into 
consideration I believe that any 
material change in the agency 
commission system will not occur 
abruptly or shortly but if it does 


fore the suit was started. It must . 
be conceded that under the present | Come, it will come only through a 
process of slow evolution. 


system, regardless of any claimed | 
weaknesses, the agency business|, a 
has grown tremendously and sol-| Minneapolis Star, Tribune 
idly. This has been of great value Boost Ad Rate 5¢ a Line 
to publishers and advertisers, and| The Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
I might add, to the American) une will increase the national ad- 
economy. It, therefore, should not vertising rate 5¢ a line Sept. 1. The 
lightly be put aside. new general rates will be $1.05 a 
No one would quarrel with the) line in the daily Star and Tribune 
thought that agencies are entitled|and $1.20 a line in the Sunday 
to fair compensation for their) Tribune. Increased costs of pro- 
services. That is intended as no ducing the newspapers since the 
suggestion that the present basis| last rate adjustment April 1, 1954, 
of compensation is unfair. But ob-|are responsible for the increase, 
viously, a system which provides| John Moffett, vp and ad director, 
that a publisher will pay a com-| said. 
mission in each instance commen-| The newspapers raised retail and 
surate with the value of the serv- classified rates earlier this year. 
ice rendered by the agency to the) 
advertiser would be no system at| Cowles Elects Hanson VP 
all, because of the difficulty the| C. S. (Larry) Hanson, Look ad 
publisher would have in measur- | Manager, has been elected a vp of 
ing in each instance the value of| Cowles Magazines Inc., New York. 
the services rendered or to be|For many years with McCann- 
rendered. | Erickson, Mr. Hanson was former- 
Likewise, a system which pro- ly sales manager of the now de- 
vides that the publisher will pay funct American Newspaper Ad- 
whatever the agency and advertis-| vertising Network before joining 
er agree upon as to the fair value | Cowles in 1949. 


® Whether or not the 15% com- 
mission should be changed is 
purely an economic question and 
it rests now about where it was be- 
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on figures obtained from 35 pub- 


lishers of 124 magazines, show (above) how paper costs have risen 
since the 1935-39 period, and (below) how paper costs per square 
inch, from 1935 through 1955, have related to magazine revenue 
per square inch and the wholesale commodity index for the same 


The charts—along with several 


others—were presented at last month’s Magazine Publishers Assn. 
meeting by the MPA paper committee. 


2 Paper Makers 


Hike Book Stock 
Price $13 a Ton 


(Continued from Page 1) 

| learned. While other mills are ex- 
pected to raise prices, a check 
shows that none has announced 
|/new prices to date. It should be 
|noted, however, that a number of 
|mills operate on quarterly con- 
| tracts. This gives them leeway un- 
| til June 15 before they announce 
|new prices for the next quarter; 
most contracts call for a 15-day 
notification period on price 
changes. 


= Book paper prices were raised 
$10 to $12 a ton last January (AA, 
Dec. 19, 55), and about $5 a ton 
last July (AA, June 20, ’55). 

As reported a week ago, three 
reasons are cited for the current 
hike, namely, higher production 
costs, continued vigorous demand 
and inability of mills to build up 
a backlog. 

While contract prices for book 
paper vary, depending on quantity, 
|type and specific requirements in 
|individual cases, it is estimated 
‘that the average base price on 40- 
‘Ib. coated stock is about $195 to 
|$200 a ton. 

It will be recalled that at the 
|Magazine Publishers Assn. meet- 
ing last month (AA, May 14) it 
was reported that although maga- 
|zine revenues of 35 publishers 
|climbed to $750,600,000 in 1955, 
they averaged only 2.6% net, down 
0.2% from ’54’s 2.8%. 

Paper cost was reported as 
25.1% of the total take in ’55. For 
this group of publishers, paper cost 
was reported at about $192 a ton. 
It also was pointed out that, de- 
spite rising costs and dwindling 
|profits, publishers are using more 
) and more paper. Mills have shoved 
|their production from 3,600,000 
tons to 3,900,000 tons a year, a gain 
jof 8%, but they are still running 
behind on orders. 


= Mead Corp. yesterday reported 
its order books full for more than 
30 days on coated, bond, book and 
magazine stocks. Its subsidiary, 
Chillicothe Paper Co., is installing 
new equipment to increase output 
on book paper by 50% beginning 
' the second half of 1957. 
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K&E Opens Mexico City Shop; Unveils 


International Advertising ‘New Look 


(Continued from Page 1) 

2. Several clients—among them 
Radio Corp. of America and Pepsi-| 
Cola—have expressed interest in 
the agency going abroad to pro- 
vide them with the type of service 
K&E gives in this country. 

3. The international division 
will be a distinctively K&E-type | 
operation, differing from the ac- 
tivities of other agencies already 
in the field. 

RCA de Mexico S.A., which| 
manufactures appliances, radios, 
tv sets and records in Mexico, will | 
be K&E’s first client south of the! 
Rio Grande. McCann-Erickson’s 
Mexico City office has been serv- 
icing this account. 


® Burt Avedon, with K&E’s San 
Francisco bureau for the past two 
and one-half years, has been ap- 
pointed vp and manager of the 
Mexico City office. The assistant 
manager will be Pedro Valderra- 
ma, who joined J. Walter Thomp- 
son Co. in Mexico six months ago, 
after 13 years with Grant Adver- 
tising. When Mr. Cole was presi- 
dent of Grant’s Brazilian office, 
from 1947 to 1950, Mr. Valderra- 
ma worked under him. 

K&E will start off in Mexico 
City with a staff of 15. Under the 
agency’s master plan, this shop 
will serve as regional headquar- 
ters for Mexico, Central America 
and the Caribbean region, reach- 
ing down to Venezuela and Co- 
lombia. 


® Client operations in this wide 
area will be supervised from 
Mexico City. 

A zone field supervisor will be 
attached to the Mexico City office, 
and his sole function will be to 
work with the affiliate agencies 
in other countries. K&E plans, at 
times, to have its own staffers 
working in these affiliates. 

This structure will be the proto- 
type for regional headquarters to 
be established in other parts of 
the world—Europe, South Ameri- 
ca and the Far East are next on 
the agenda. Mr. Cole and D. C. 
Stewart, treasurer and general 
manager of K&E, will take off for 
Europe Monday to explore the 
situation in that part of the world. 


= Mr. Cole told AA he has spent 
the past several months studying 
existing international agency op- 
erations. He divides them into 
three groups: (1) The Grant- 
Thompson-McCann type, a net- 
work of wholly-owned offices 
around the world; (2) the strictly 
export agencies, with no offices 
abroad; (3) the Foote, Cone-Young 
& Rubicam operation—a few key 
offices abroad and affiliates in 
other places. 

Mr. Cole stressed that he did 
not want to disparage the work of 
any of these agencies—“They 
have grown up with the system,” 
he noted—but he feels all of these 
systems are characterized by an 
absence of strong central control 


and leadership. \a 


= K&E, he said, plans to combine 
elements of these different opera- 
tions to produce “a new look in| 
international advertising.” The) 
main aspect of this “new look” | 
will be a determination to provide 
at the local level the same kind of 
service the agency gives in the 
US. 

Mr. Cole named “lack of talent” | 
as the great problem in interna-| 
tional advertising today. For ex-| 
ample, he said, there are “no copy- 
writers” in Mexico. “Sure, they 
have copywriters,” he added, “but 
no real creative people.” 

K&E will tackle this problem 
through its floating zone managers 
and by the establishment in New 


York of a training center. Mr. Cole 
hopes to build up a core of special- 
ists who will be available to over- 


| seas offices and affiliates. 


= Mr. Cole stressed also that his 
international operation will not so 


|much involve extending American 


advertising practices abroad as it 
it will exporting Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt methods. The overseas of- 


| fices, for example, while they will 


solicit local business as well as 
American accounts, will be pri- 
/marily interested in those with 
substantial billing. 

K&E recently has shed a num- 
ber of accounts which were not 
in the $1,000,000-plus classifica- 
tion. The principle of a short ac- 
count list with high billing poten- 
tial will be carried over into the 
international sphere. 

“I am not going to be embar- 
rassed,” said Mr. Cole, “if we only 
have three accounts in Mexico at 
the end of the year.” 


= Effective today, Young & Rubi- 
cam takes over the Zerbe-Penn 
Advertising Co., San Juan. The 
Puerto Rican agency has been a 
Y&R associate for the past two 
years, and Sigurd Larmon, presi- 
dent of the agency, said the ac- 
quisition “is part of Y&R’s pro- 
gram to expand its services to 
clients in the growing Latin Amer- 
ican field.” 

John A. Zerbe will remain in 
San Juan as managing director 
of the agency. His partner, Rich- 
ard Penn, will join the Y&R in- 
ternational department in New 
York. Joseph H. Vaamonde, who 
has been with Y&R, New York, 
for the past six years, will move 
to San Juan to become manager 
of Young & Rubicam (Puerto 
Rico). 

Y&R also has offices in Toronto, 
Montreal, Mexico City, London 
and Frankfurt. 


= At Foote, Cone & Belding, the 
movement was southward also. 
Alberto Ortega, who was moved 
up to New York from Mexico City 
only last January, is going back 
to Mexico. FC&B has decided it 
makes more sense to centralize 
Latin American operations in 
Mexico City. Its office there will 
be expanded to a staff of about 15. 
It expects to be handling seven or 
eight accounts, including Watch- 
makers of Switzerland and Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. 


s Erwin, Wasey is expanding in- 
ternationally also. Mr. Williams 
said a new office will soon be 
opened in Sao Paulo, Brazil. There 
is already an Erwin, Wasey office 
in Rio de Janiero. In addition, Mr. 
Williams revealed that the agency 
is planning new operations in the 
sterling area countries through its 
thriving London office. 


CHARLES F. HUTCHINSON, formerly 

exec vp and general manager of 

Chambers & Wiswell, has opened} 

his own agency, Charles F. Hutch- 

inson Inc., at 115 Newbury St., 
Boston. 


)| versity, Mr. Yocum started his ca- 


Last Minute News Flashes 


P Bowater Institutes 2nd 10% Cutback on Deliveries 


New York, June 1—Bowater Paper Co. will cut June deliveries on 
newsprint to North American customers by an additional 10%. The 


ary. The additional 10% cut has been made because of a loss of more 
than 3,000 tons of newsprint production caused by a fire last Monday | 
at the company’s Corner Brook Mill, in Newfoundland. In March the | 
company lost another 6,000 tons in newsprint production in a six-day | 
strike at the same mill. 


Perk Dog Food Appoints Weiss & Geller 


advertiser, has appointed Weiss & Geller, Chicago, as its agency. Prod- 
ucts involved include the Perk, Peak and Vet lines of dog and cat foods. 


Redfield Moves to Wesley Associates 


Riggio, is joining Wesley Associates in an executive capacity. He will 
bring with him several accounts, including some that were with Dowd, 


moved to Picard, Marvin & Redfield, which he joined in 1953 as a 
partner. 


Alliance Mfg. Co. Switches to D-F-S 

ALLianceE, O., June 1—The Alliance Mfg. Co. has named Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample, Chicago, to handle all its advertising. The company 
makes electronics equipment. Foster & Davies, Cleveland, is the pre- 
vious agency. 


Crowell-Collier Buys L.A. Radio Station 

Los ANGELEs, June 1—Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. continued its 
buying operations in air media (see earlier story on Page 39) this 
week, taking over KFWB, Los Angeles, for about $2,000,000. It is the 
publisher’s sixth radio station (in addition to four tv units) added in 
the past five weeks. 


Air Force Renames R&R; Other Late News 

® Ruthrauff & Ryan, New York, has been appointed for the third 
successive year to handle recruiting advertising and publicity for the 
U. S. Air Force in fiscal 1957, beginning July 1. 


® George W. Davidson, vp and director of marketing at Piel Bros., 


marketing research for the agency. He is being replaced by Thomas P. 
Hawkes, formerly ad director of Piel. 


Associates, New York and Mexico City agency, to handle overseas ad- 
vertising for Eye-Gene. Pearson has not used an international agency 
for many years. 

® Campbell-Ewald Co. opened a new office June 1 in Hollywood, at 
1750 N. Vine St. Richard L. Eastland will be manager. Personnel will 
be the entire radio and tv production staff now assigned to the agen- 


location. 


week for a $1,500,000 three-story addition to its present plant. 


® The publisher of Small Homes Guide, semi-annual magazine, has 
changed its name to New Homes Guide, effective with the spring- 


was changed to Home Guide Inc. 


has resigned. 
Eckhardt, Boston, as copy director. 


Trell Yocum, 61, 
Known for Agency 


Fee Experiment, Dies 


New York, June 1—Trell White 
Yocum, 61, advertising consultant, 
who retired in 1953 as a vp and di- 
rector of Fletcher D. Richards Inc., 
died yesterday of a heart attack 
while fishing in a stream at the 
Dutchess Valley Rod & Gun Club, 
near Pawling, N. Y. 

A graduate of Ohio State Uni- 


Thayer Ridgway, of Lennen & 
Mitchell, and Robert R. Ferry, of 
the Office of War Information, who 
is now with the Kudner Agency, 
formed a new agency—Ridgway, 
Ferry & Yocum—with three ac- 
counts (Bacardi Imports, Fuller 
House Inc. and Riggio Tobacco 
Corp.) and established a plan to 
divide 50-50 with clients the agen- 
cy’s net profit on all billing in ex- 
cess of $500,000. 


s It was proposed to have the 
agency’s services put on a cost 
accounting basis. There was to be 
a minimum fee and a maximum 
profit level. A client’s share of 
commissions beyond the $500,000 
billing level was to be retained by 
the agency as a reserve pool for 
extra services to be applied to the 
account. No part of that credit 
could be used for commissionable 
space, talent, etc., nor could it re- 
vert to the client (AA, April 15, 
46). 


reer as a reporter on the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 

Following World War I, Mr. 
| Yocum became managing editor of 
Farm & Fireside, and in 1921 he 
joined Collier’s as managing editor. 
From 1925 to 1930 he was director 
of the first committee on public 
relations for the American oil in- 
dustry. Its activities resulted in 
the formation of the American 
Petroleum Institute and nine re- 


Redfield & Johnstone, of which he was a founder, and that were) 


Brooklyn brewer, has rejoined J. Walter Thompson Co. to do special | 


New York, June 1—LeGrand L. Redfield, former vp of Hilton &| 
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Networks Face 
‘Utility’ Status, 
Film Group Warns 


(Continued from Page 1) 
|roads, telephone, telegraph, gas 
|and electric companies,” the group 
warned. “This, by its nature, leads 


company instituted a 10% cutback on newsprint shipments in Janu-| 


Cuicaco, June 1—Perk Dog Food Co., previously listed as a direct | down the road to complete govern- 


ment regulation of rates, services 
and facilities.” 

Four companies represented at 
the meeting today were Official 
Films, Screen Gems, TPA and Ziv. 
Earlier this week in announcing 
the formation of the Assn. of Tele- 
vision Film Distributors as a per- 
manent spokesman for the inter- 
ests of film producers, these four 
companies said other film syndica- 
tors will be invited to join. 


@ Today’s meeting was one of a 
series which FCC’s network study 


| group, under Dean Roscoe Barrow, 


has been holding with groups 
speaking for various segments of 
the tv industry. Meetings have 
been held previously with network 
affiliates, independent stations, 
station representatives, and with 


individual advertising agencies. 
| Formation of the film group, 


first reported during NARTB’s 
convention in Chicago (AA, April 
23), was officially announced in 
New York last weekend after 


|NBC charged that recent attacks 


on networks by Richard Moore, 
president of KTTV, Los Angeles, 


| were backed by a secret group of 
| film syndicators. (See earlier story 


cy’s Los Angeles office, which will continue to operate in its current) 


summer issue just published. The corporate name of the publisher also 


® Ed Sissman, formerly with John C. Dowd Inc., has joined Kenyon & | 


© Pearson Pharmacal Co., New York, has appointed Dillon-Cousins & °" Page 3.) 


® In a reply to NBC, the film com- 
panies admitted their group had 
been functioning on an informal 
basis for many months, but report- 
|ed it has just incorporated under 
the laws of New York State. 

| Their announcement said the 
new association was brought into 


® The Scripps-Howard Washington Daily News broke ground this | being “as part of the natural 


growth and maturity of the tele- 
| vision film industry” and that “a 
|nationally known and respected 
| business personality” would be re- 
| tained as president. The announce- 
‘ment said that the association 


© Goddard Lieberson, formerly exec vp of Columbia Records, New | Would be concerned with the grow- 
York, has been named president, succeeding James B. Conkling, who | ing foreign market, 


as well as 
|relations of film companies with 
other segments of the tv industry. 

During the meeting with FCC’s 
| study group today top officials of 
|the four companies currently af- 
filiated with the group were ac- 
companied by Harry Plotkin of the 
law firm of Arnold, Fortas & Por- 
ter, which has been retained as 
legal counsel for the association. 


® The film people contended that 
rules need to be amended “‘so that 
all creative program sources could 
have a fair opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the medium.” They argued 
that independent programming is 
seen for the most part only in 
fringe time in 93 of the- country’s 
top 100 markets, and that local 
businesses are frozen out of the 
peak viewing periods which are 
occupied by network advertisers. 
The film group said it is not 
requesting complete elimination of 
network option time, or the di- 
| vorcement of network production 
|from exhibition. It pointed out, 
however, that FCC would be asked 
to examine “certain network ac- 
tivities in acquiring programs” so 
| that “quality and the public inter- 


The new agency never had/est rather than profit participa- 


gional oil trade associations. 

In 1930, Mr. Yocum joined 
Young & Rubicam as an account 
executive. He became manager of 
new business and secretary of the 
|agency’s plans board. In 1939 he 
went to Compton Advertising as 
exec vp. 

In 1946, Mr. Yocum and two 
other advertising men, the late 


much of an opportunity to test| | tion” will be the criteria of what 
its plan. Within a year, because of| is telecast on the networks. 

the illness of Messrs. Thayer and| The film people said a break- 
Yocum, the partnership was dis-| down shows that today four times 
solved. In 1948 Mr. Yocum joined| as much film is being made for tv 
the Richards agency as a vp and | as for theatrical exhibition. Stress- 
director. He remained there until | | ing public and industry acceptance 
1953, when a heart ailment caused | lof their product, they said film 
him to retire and limit his ac-| acegunts for almost 50% of all 
tivities to consultant work. television programming. 
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THE ADVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


Rates: $1.25 per line, minimum charge 


lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 
line. Add two lines for box number. Copy deadline, Chicago office, Wednesday 
noon 5 days preceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of 
$15.50 per column inch, end card discounts, size and frequency apply. 


HELP WANTED 


$5.00. Cash with order. Figure all cap 


HELP WANTED 


FEED ADVERTISING MAN 
Albers Milling Company, Los Angeles, has 
an opening for a feed advertising man 25- 
35 for genera! administrative and plan- 
ning work, and to write selling booklets | 
for complete line of best quality feeds on | 
the market. 

Residence Los Angeles after two months | 
field training. 
Write giving details of experience and 
availability for interview in Midwest 
week of June 4th or Los Angeles anytime. 
Address D. H. Arvold, Carnation Com- 
pany, 5045 Wilshire Boulevard, Los An- 
geles 36, California. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR for Trade Newspa- 
per. Must be experienced all phases, incl. 
writing, space sales, etc. Four weeks va- 
cation, profit-sharing, free insurance, 
chance to advance. 
Box 8419, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Lilinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
CREATIVE ART DIRECTOR 
Excellent opportunity to grow with ex- 
panding Chicago advertising agency. 
Write for appointment. 
Box 8420, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
New York, New England territory open 
for experienced space rep. Knowledge of 
graphic arts and non-media advertising 
service desirable though not essential. 
Drawing against commission. Excellent 
potential. Phone Vincent Shallow, Plaza 
5-0404 New York. 

ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 

FOR ALL TYPES OF PLACEMENTS 
GEORGE WILLIAMS - PLACEMENTS 
209 S. State St. Ha 7-1981 Chicago 


“Our 45th Year” 


1956 ADV. GRADS. 
Jr. Copy openings now available 
for 1956 adv. majors in industry or 
with agcys. Send abstract for 
prompt confidential placement. 


GLADER CORPORATION 
“The Agency's Agency” 
Stanley D. Koch, Dir. Adv. Div. 
110 S. Dearborn CE 6-5353 Chicago 


A Promotion 
Man 


. . . who can write well, do 
rough layouts, and interpret 
the sales story of a- stron 

magazine to its industria 


| ADVERTISING &@ SALES PROMOTION 


(INDUSTRIAL) 
Number Two man needed to work with 
Dept. Manager on advertising, direct mail, 
catalogs, trade shows, house organ, etc. 
Technical degree desirable, plus experi- 
ence in industrial sales promotion. Salary 
to $7200. Company is a suburban Phila- 
delphia manufacturer of pumps and proc- 
ess control Send resume to 


JOB MARKET 
f 


or 

CREATIVE TALENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 
MOLENE An 3-4424 
Bankers Bldg. Chicago 3. 


Publisher needs Sales Promotion and/or 
Direct Mail Mgr. Challenging opportunity 
for one who can produce. Experience 
with books not necessary but preferred. 
Excellent starting salary. 
Box 8421, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ONE OFFICE 
AVAILABLE 
; at this smart 
me Near North address 
Y 15’ x 20’ office. 


HELP WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


| REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


TYPOGRAPHY SALESMAN 
Well established New York firm has an 
interesting proposition for a productive 
typography salesman 
Box 8403, ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
ADVERTISING INSTRUCTOR 
ming at one of America’s largest Uni- 
versities, Big Ten, for young man with 
college degree, good scholastic record, 
about 5 yrs. advertising agency and/or 
broadcast or industrial experience. Good 
pay, advancement opportunities, stim- 
ulating work, beautiful surroundings, 
friendly atmosphere 
Box 8404, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
SOUTHWEST RESIDENCY 
Artist needed for public relations staff of 
a large company. Applicant should have 
both illustrative and production talent. 
Involved will be illustrations, layouts, and 
production for advertising, magazines, 
pamphlets, and all other media of public 
relations. Salary open. 
Box 8367, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


POSITIONS WANTED 
Writer, BSc. Exp. adv., merch., mktg., 
sales prom., dir. mail, presentations, 
speeches, publicity. Married, vet., 

Box 8323, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Agency copy-contact position. Thoroughly 
seasoned, but young. Consumer, indus- 
trial accounts. Plenty of drive, versatile— 
highly creative. 

Box 8424, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
AD MANAGER—RETAIL FOOD 
10 years experience, alert, progressive, 
efficient. Seeks position with a future. 
Box 8425, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


prod. 


CREATIVE ARTIST 


final, and 


to typo. e Southwest or Fila. 


location. Box 8427, Advertising Age 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Go-ge 


sition. 


agency. Strong on Food Mdsg. 
yrs. sales exp. in foods, hardware, furni- 
ture, tools. Seeking ACCT. CONTACT 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


tter, 28, offers 3 yrs. exp. with top 


po- 
Box 8428, Advertising Age 


enced 
Dept. 


IDEA MAN WANTS TO GO WEST 
Idea man. . 
trade pieces . 
ing ideas have multiplied sales . 
to relocate in L. A. or San 
area. Working for top advertiser, experi- 


dia .. 
agency and company experience. Avail- 
able for interview on west coast week of 
June 26. Complete resume upon request. 


Box 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


has written DM, POP and 
- premium and merchandis- 
. Wants 
Francisco 


with budgets, production and me- 


would be asset to agency or Ad 
B. S, 27 and married. Several years 


8429, ADVERTISING AGE 


area. 


Skilled news and feature writer, sound 
editorial judgment. 
—a experience; 29. Prefer Chicago 

x 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
News and industrial 
8430, Advertising Age 


Chicag 


ATTENTION CHICAGO & VICINITY. . . 
Available, artist with good working back- 
ground in all phases of advertising art, 
illustration, 
7 years agency and studio experience. 
Planning on relocating . . 


Box 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


layout, and production art. 

. will be in 

o June 7 thru 15, lets talk it over. 
8433, ADVERTISING AGE 


Publishers’ Representative with 3 yrs. 


% Whether you are the head 
of an agency or one of the men 
behind the desks, we may be 
able to help you — and it won't 
cost you a cent! 

% Our PROFESSIONAL 
DIVISION serves many of Chi- 
cago’s leading advertising and 
publicity agencies, ne pers, 
magazines, radio and sta- 
tions. 

% Our files contain applica- 
tions from graduates of 106 col- 
leges and universities. We have 
copy writers, artists, media peo- 
ple, editors, lance writers. 

% No fees charged applicants 
or employers. 


customers, can find a solid 


opportunity in New England. 


The salary is good—and it 
will be better with proven 
performance. The magazine 
is No. 1 in its field and con- 
sistently getting stronger— 


and the ya reason is 
hard work. For a seasoned 
promotion man with drive, 
this is an opportunity to 
build an important spot in an 
expanding operation. Write 
to: Box 963, Advertising Age, 
480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. 


EXPERIENCED COPYWRITER 


for opening in leading Southwest- 
ern AAA ency. Market over 
1,000,000. Work is diversified, in- 
teresting, fast-moving. Want cre- 
ative writer who can go and grow 
with us, age 25-40, for consumer 
account service in all print media, 
radio and TV. Banking or finan- 
cial copy experience desirable. 
Our personnel are aware of this 
opening. Send résumé, samples 
and photo. State starting sa 
range. 


Box 987, Advertising Age 


Air Conditioned. exp. selling non-industriai trade books 
Receptionist. desires position with a reliable firm, with 
National Sporting good trade publication (s). 30 yrs. old, 
Goods Association well groomed and with ability. 
716 N. Rush Box 8426, ADVERTISING AGE 
Chicage 11, til. 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
DE 7-3870 
Available, Check into This: 
CREATIVE ADVERTISING MANAGER 
CHICAGO Presently employed. Looking ct 
t . Capably handles 
ADVERTISING AGENCY one salen v4 ~- met gnest 
PERSONNEL ings, films, spots, exhibits, direct mail, 


Versed in_ budgets, graphic arts. G 
speaker. Now with big budget white 
goes mar. 42, happily married, ambi- 
ious. will re-locate 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR MORE DETAILS 


Box 988, Advertising Age 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Til. 


Fine, 


PUBLICITY 
CONVENTION 


Fast, Fairly Priced Photography 


pics 


Photographers 
DEARBORN 2-1062 
167 N. LaBALLE, CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


COMMERCIAL 


Also 7 capable men 


ATTENTION PUBLISHERS 


Ex. A. D. or layout man with fresh, mod- Need better advertising representation ir 
ern, approach to creative ideas and de- 
sign. Extensive background in adv. and | experienced space rep. now. 
graphic arts from visual to 


Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh? Write this 


| Box 8431, ADVERTISING AGE 
| 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
| 
| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Opportunity for a syndicate of three or 
in advertising. We 
ave proven package goods products 
which needs your thinking and willing- 
ness to invest modestly. 
Box 8432, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Amazing suburban business! 
Test it in Sanders ABC 3% 
Genesco, N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Buy Words that Sell” 

Titles that Talk Selling Slogans 
Working Words Names to Remember 
Send your word worries to The W O R D- 
S H O P, 486 Beech St., Highland Park, Ill. 
Stock color illustrations for advertising. 
200,000 varied subjects by top photog- 
raphers. Also one million black and 
whites. Selection on request, FPG, 62 W. 

45 St., N.Y.C. 


WANTED: WRITER OF SELLING 
COPY WITH A FLAIR 


If you are now writing nation- 
al magazine advertisements 
in the consumer durable field 
. .. if you also do the trade 
and collateral material ...a 
complete overall job—you 
may be interested in an op- 
portunity to write the adver- 
tising programs for leaders 
in their field. We are a 4-A 
middle-west agency. Write 
giving full information and 
enclose proof of one typical 
advertisement. Box 989, Ad- 


INDUSTRIAL 


- 


vertising Age, 200 E. Illinois 
St., Chicago, II. 


$75,586 *Sooeo 


Openings with top-drawer West 
and Midwest Agencies for versatile cre- 
ative men with history in foods, package 
goods or hard lines. These are choice 
assignments for idea men of top caliber. 
Contact me in confidence. 

GEORGE E. PYL 

Executive Advertising Consultant 
WABASH AGENCY 
io 4 WAbash 


te 


Advertising 
Sales Promotion 


Internationally known manufac- 


turer seeks qualified man to head 


SENIOR MARKET ANALYST 


To become member of growing Marketing Research 
staff of medium size advertising agency, servicing ma- 
jor consumer and industrial accounts. Two to five years 
experience with manufacturer, agency, or research or- 
ganization. Able to plan, supervise and prepare written 
reports on all phases of marketing research. Salary 
open. 
Our staff knows of this ad. 


Box 984 ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


one of its Sales Promotion De- 
partments. At least five years’ 
experience, with heavy emphasis 
on direct mail, all types of indus- 
trial advertising. Knowledge of 
house organs helpful. Excellent 
company benefits. Give complete 


Agric 
ADVERTIS iG, 
Pood Bkdg. 


DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
Nation-Wide 


3 

IC RELATIO! 
. exp. for Chem Co 
SALES 


BETTY CLEM 
it Chi 


details in first letter, experience, 
age, salary expected. 

Box 986, Advertising Age 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


200 E. Illinois St,, Chicago 11, Ill. 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
$15,000 Plus 


We need a sales promotion manager capable of creating 


and stimulating point of sale material and complete, pro- 


motional programs through 


Our man may be currently in the drug, food, house- 


wares, furniture, or appliance industries, or the service 


business of these industries. 


He should be between 27 and 40, capable of creating, 


developing, screening, and selling sound promotional pro- 


grams, and of participating in 


Résumés will be handled in strictest confidence. 


Write Box 983, Advertising Age 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


The Midwest's 
outstanding placement 
service for Adv. -Art & 

allied fields. 


By appointment enly 
59 E. MADISON + SUITE 1417 
CEntral 6-5670 


BIRC 
re: 
Exevettia 


Piacement 
Counselors 


indu 


ties. 


Ohio. 


MEDIA DIRECTOR AVAILABLE | 
Experienced all media for con- | 
sumer, corporate, financial and || 


Media Director (6 years) for 4A 
—over 10 million agency. Quali- 
fied for account responsibilities. 
Previously Media Manager (10 
years) of nation’s largest rubber 
company. Family man, mid-for- 


relocate. P. O. Box 532 Hudson, 


strial advertising. Now 


Mid-west now—willing to 


CONTROLLER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


A sound, well established, success- 
ful advertisin aquaty of better 
than medium size, located in down- 
town Chicago, is seeking the serv- 
ices of an accountant (age 30 to 45) 
with executive ability and initiative 
for position of Controller. 


The individual in this position will 
be in charge of the usual financial 
operations, and he will also be ex- 
geetes to contribute administrative 

inking in the areas of agency 
costs, systems analysis, 
counting simplification. 

Applicants must have more than 
the average amount of ability and 
ambition. e rewards will be com- 
mensurate. 

Submit résumé ( pactnting photo- 
graph) as to experience, ucation, 
compensation expected, and any 
other information essential to a pre- 
liminary evaluation. 

All replies will be treated in strict 
confidence. 


te: Box 985, Advertising Age 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


an ac- 


Wri 
200 E. 


distributors and dealers. 


the marketing programs. 


you are interested in in- 
creasing your advertising 
lineage in the Midwest, and 
you publish a magazine or 
magazines that are impor- 
tant in their field—we are 
interested in talking with 
you. 

We can furnish the very 
best of references but more 
important we feel is the fact 
that we can assure you top 
notch sales performance. 


O. A. Feldon & Associates 
185 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 2-4842 


TOP PROMOTION AND 


COPY DIRECTOR 
MINIMUM $20,000 


Currently director of largest promotion group of its 
kind. Background of administrative-creative experience 
with major 4A agency. Excellent 18-year record of 
achievement. Experience includes automotive, petro- 
leum, beer, liquor, food, drugs, appliances and media. 
New York background; prefer New York position. 


Box 982 


ADVERTISING AGE 
480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
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Advertising Age, June 4, 1956 


Commission Pay Benefits Advertiser 
By Building Creativity, Says Gamble 


(Continued from Page 2) 

of advertisers wish to determine 
the compensation of their agen- 
cies. Since each advertiser can in- 
crease his agency’s compensation 
any time he wishes, their only 
pe must be the wish to reduce 
t. 

“Each agency determines the 
quantity and quality of the service 
it can afford to deliver within the 
income available to it in relation 
to the needs of its clients and with- 
in the framework of competition. 


= “Some of these advertisers have 
resented the agency’s ‘tie to me- 
dia’ because of the media commis- 
sion method. That agencies ‘repre- 
sent’ media is an erroneous idea. 
They do not. They serve media by 
making the advertiser’s advertis- 
ing succeed. 

“The important thing about the 
media commission method of com- 
pensating agencies is that it sup- 
plies the incentive for the develop- 
ment of advertising by advertising 
agencies. In order to earn those 
commissions, the agency must suc- 
cessfully develop, service, place 
and collect for the advertising. 
Until this has been done, the agen- 
cy does not earn or receive any 
media commissions. 

“The agency develops and serv- 
ices advertising and takes the cred- 
it risks for the media, in return 
for the commissions allowed. It is 
the media commissions which 
make the agency an advertising 
agency. It is the media commis- 
sions which enable agencies to be 
paid in proportion to the use made 
of their creative work. 


® “Determining the value of crea- 
tive work is widely recognized as 
difficult. The commission method 
has evolved over the years to do 
this—and to do it better than any 
of the many other methods which 
have been tried and found want- 
ing. 

“Media commissions are the ba- 
sis of the great incentive system 
which has produced our great 
agency business, the largest and 
most skillful in the world. 

“Divorce advertising agencies 
from media commissions and you 
would destroy this great incentive 
system, which is so vital to ad- 
vertising. 

“The greatest danger in these 
recent proposals, it seems to me, 
is that creative quality might be 
reduced through efforts to lower 
agency compensation. 

“If this should happen, the ad- 
vertiser would be hurt the most, 
by the loss of advertising effec- 
tiveness. 

“The economy can ill afford to 
lose advertising power at this im- 
portant stage in our development. 


® “Media also would lose some of 
the great advertising volume which 
has been developed. 

“The agency probably would be 
hurt the least, since the agency, 
by reducing its expenses below its 
income, could remain in business. 

“Media and agencies have rec- 
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A complete service 
of Ad men, for Ad men... by an Ad man 
who has worked in all the jobs himself 
for over 20 years 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 
FRanklin 2-3280 


ognized that the success of the ad- 
vertiser is paramount. If the 
advertising succeeds for the ad- 
vertiser, it also succeeds for the 
media and for the agency. 

“Successful advertising depends 
on high-quality creative work. 

“And so it follows that all those 
who are devoted to making adver- 
tising succeed should do every- 
thing in their power to continue 
to raise—and never to lower—the 
quality of advertising creative 
work.” 


Lack of Ads Hurting 
Danish Sales in U.S., 
Shipper Asserts 


New York, May 29—Denmark, 
which is currently making a big 
play for American tourist trade 
and is eager to sell the U.S. more 
beer and fine foods, will have to 
spend more money on advertising 
here if it really expects to com- 
pete with other nations in Ameri- 
can markets, according to B. Silf- 
verberg, European operations 
director for the Moore-McCormack 
Lines, transporter of Danish ex- 
ports. 

“Most food merchants in Den- 
mark do not spend enough on for- 
eign advertising to give their 
products real visibility in competi- 
tive markets,” he said. He cited 
Denmark’s famous Carlsberg beer, 
which has been losing out to 
Dutch and German beers in the 
American market, mainly, he says, 
for lack of adequate advertising 
here. 

Denmark’s agricultural output is 
now about four times the 1938 
level, Mr. Silfverberg pointed out. 
“Denmark now exports more but- 
ter and produces more bacon than 
any other country in the world, 
excepting the U.S.,” he said, “and 
Britain continues to be Denmark’s 
best customer for butter and ba- 
con.” 


= Two new items on Denmark’s 
export list are trout, almost none 
of which were exported before the 
war, and blueberries, the first 
shipment of which were very fa- 
vorably received in the U.S. last 
year, says Mr. Silfverberg. 

Denmark’s play for the Ameri- 
can tourist trade is focused on 
new hotel construction, he said. 
“Five hotels now being built in 
Copenhagen will increase by 50% 
the number of present modern 
hotel rooms with bath.” The aim, 
he said, is to increase the tourist 
appeal, which last year brought 
in 70,000 visitors, a fourth of them 
Americans. 


New Company Sells Ad 
Space on Truck Trailers 
Billboards in Motion Advertis- 
ing Inc., Pittsburgh, is offering to 
advertisers space on the rear of 
truck trailers. All trucks used are 
| operated by major common carrier 
trucking companies, and each 
truck is guaranteed to travel a 
minimum of 5,000 miles a month, 
according to the company. The 
panels are reflectorized for night- 
time visibility. Sales agent for 
“Billboards in Motion” is the Rob- 
ert A. Haas Co., 212 Wood St., 
Pittsburgh. 


Buick Advances Kennard 


E. C. Kennard, formerly south- 
western regional manager of the 
/'Buick Motor division of General 
|Motors Corp., has been named as- 
sistant general sales manager of 


Hudgens, Chicago zone manager 
for the last six years, was named 
to succeed Mr. Kennard as south- 
western regional manager. 


the company in Detroit. James | 
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CARRIAGE TRADE—Edwin Parets (right), vp in charge of advertising 
of Park & Tilford Distillers Corp., and Edward Klein, senior vp 
of Emil Mogul Co., the agency for P&T reserve whisky, look over 


the first ad in a new series which 
in newspapers in 40 markets. In 


will break the first week in June 
addition, the company will use 


Cue, The New Yorker, Sports Illustrated and TV Guide, and sub- 
way posters in Philadelphia and New York. 


Mass Marketing in India Awaits 
Literacy, Communications: Khatau 


(Continued from Page 3) | 
No mass market can possibly be 
developed without an intensive 
campaign of advertising.” 


s Mr. Khatau commented on crit- 
icisms which have been directed 
against Indian advertising. 

“I am convinced,” he asserted, 
“that those who belittle the im- 
portance of advertising also be- 
little the role of the consumer and 
the part played by his preferences 
in developing markets. It is naive 
to think that by advertising alone 
you can sell any product which 
does not have sufficient inherent 
merits of its own... 

“In our complex economy, the 
consumer has to be told what the 
manufacturer has to offer him. To 
sell these days you must tell the 
buyer what you have to offer and 
do it in as efficient, attractive and 
economical a way as possible.” 


s Mr. Khatau said that although 
the government has resolved to 
build a “socialistic structure,” 
Prime Minister Nehru himself has 
stated that “there will be a large 
place for the private sector of the 
nation’s economy for a long time 
to come.” 

To aid the government in reach- 
ing national goals, Mr. Khatau of- 
fered the cooperation of advertis- 
ers. 
“For example,” he said, “much 
can be done” to popularize aspects 
of the Five-Year Plans through 
“advertising campaigns which co- 
ordinate the objectives of the pub- 
lic sector with the purposes of the 
private sector. 

“The government’s programs for 
better roads, better health, more 
electric power, better housing and} 
the like all can be linked intelli-| 
gently with private industries’ own| 
objectives of increasing production | 
and raising the standard of living} 
of the people.” 


@ Mr. Khatau directed his remarks | 
to fellow industrialists as well as| 
to the government. He noted that} 
many industrialists have the idea 
that production is “all that counts | 
and that distribution and con-| 
sumption will look after them- 
selves.” Many producers, he said, 
do not take advertising seriously. 
As a result, he pointed out, 
“many optimistic enterprises in 
India have come to grief because 


tion but did not provide sufficient | 
capital for distribution and the 


integral means of distribution,| 


namely, advertising and market- 
ing.” 


a Mr. Khatau appealed to these 
industrialists to join the Indian 
Society of Advertisers. The society 
currently has only 42 members. 

“We in this society,” he said, 
“are primarily concerned with 
seeing that advertising is con- 
ducted as a purely economic prop- 
osition and that the outlay on pub- 
licity brings in an adequate re- 
turn.” 


Cleveland Adwomen Elect 
Mary C. Donovan, assistant to 
the advertising-public relations 
director of the Society for Savings 
Bank, has been elected president 
of the Women’s Advertising Club 
of Cleveland. Other officers are 
Patricia Bage, copywriter for the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, vp; Jean 
Grieve, Cleveland office manager 
of Farm Journal, and Mary Jane 
Kimpel, ad service manager, Pen- 
ton Publishing Co., secretaries, 
and Esther Lent, production man- 
ager, Symes & Olds Co., treasurer. 


Cooper Opens N.Y. Office 

Max Cooper & Associates, Chi- 
cago public relations organization, 
has opened a New York office at 
pebteann. ‘2k 


SPARK EVERY PROMOTION 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 
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The PHOTOMATIC Co. 


53-59 E. Illinois st. 11, 
Phone Whitehall 4- 


Zellerbach Receives Award 
from Sales Executives 

The National Sales Executives 
Inc. will present its 1956 Business 
Statesman of the Year award to J. 
D. Zellerbach June 4 during the 
21st annual NSE Internationai Dis- 
tribution Congress. Mr. Zeller- 
bach is president of Crown Zeiier- 
bach Corp., manufacturer of paper 
and paper products. 

The award is presented annually 
to a leading American executive 
“whose philosophy and example 
have been a source of inspiration 
to all in the profession of sales- 
manship and sales management.” 


Publishes PR Booklet 

American Safety Razor Corp. 
has published a booklet, “Public 
Relations and You,” which defines 
public relations and the role of 
ASR employes in the company’s 
pr program. The booklet is the 
first of a series. A limited number 
of copies are available from the 
company, 380 Madison Ave., New 
York. 


Serves Management 
On Premiums, Prizes 
And Specialties 


To keep abreast of latest prod- 
ucts and effective premium ad- 
vertising methods, admen turn 
each month to AR. Following are 
typical articles that make AR 
“must” reading for advertising 
management: 


“Planned Personalized 
Promoticn” 


“Clever Themes Spur Interest 
In Contests” 
“The Role of Advertising 
Specialties in Selling” 
“Do's and Don'ts for Premium 
Buyers” 
“How Advertisers and Agencies 
Buy Premiums” 
“Specialties Put the Personal 
Touch In Advertising” 


“How to Promote a Ten-Cent 
Gadget” 


Sells Management 


> . 
On Premiums, Prizes 
* . 
And Specialties 
By showing advertising manage- 
ment how premiums can best be 
used, by reporting sales successes 
with premiums, by backing up the 
sales messages of suppliers with 
timely articles, AR broadens the 
premium market. Among leading 
advertisers relying on AR’s sell- 
ing power ae: 
Fastener Corporation 
Edwin W. Lane Co. 
Belnap & Thompson, Inc. 
American Neckwear Mfg. 
The Oak Rubber Company 
Zippo Manufacturing Co. 
Sparky Specialties, Inc. 
The Pioneer Rubber Company 
W. E. Campbell Company 
Diamond Match Company 
Whether premiums, prizes and spe- 
cialties represent your problems or 
your products—turn to AR for re- 
sults! 
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